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I. 

PLATFORM OF THE CHICAGO COWVEyTIOy. 

We, the Democrats of the United States in National Convention as- 
sembled, do reaflarm our allegiance to those great essential principles of 
Justice and liberty, upon which our institutions are founded, and which the 
Democratic Party has advocated from Jefferson's time to our own— freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, the preservation of 
personal rights, the equality of all citizens before the law, and tlie faithfitl 
observance of constitutional limitations. 

During all these years the Democratic Party has resisted the tendency 
^ of selfish interests to the centralization of governmental power, and stead- 
fastly maintained the integrity of the dual scheme of government established 
r by the founders of this Republic of republics. Under its guidings and teach- 
f Ings the great principle of local self-government has found its best expression 
\ in the maintenance of the rights of the States and in its assertion of the 
r necessity of confining the General Government to the exercise of the powers 
I granted by the Constitution of the United States. 

\ The Constitution of the United States guarantees to every citizen the 

rights of civil and religious liberty. The Democratic Party has always been 
the exponent of political liberty and religious freedom, and it renews its 
obligations and reaffirms its devotion to these fundamental principles of the* 
Constitution. 
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The illouey Plank. 

Recognizing that the money question is paramoimt to all others at this 
thne, we invite attention to the fact that the Federal Constitution named 
silver and gold together as the money metals of the United States, and that 
the first coinage law passed by Congress under the Constitution made the 
silver dollar the monetary unit and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio 
based upon the silver-dollar unit. 

We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the Icnowl- 
edge or approval of the American peoi)lo has resulted in the appreciation 
of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of commodities produced by 
the people; a heavy increase in the burden of taxation and of all debts, public 
and private; the enrichment of the money-lending class at home and abroad; 
the prostration of industry and impoverishment of the people. 

. We are unalterably opposed to monometallism which has loclvcd fast the 
prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard times. Gold mono- 
metallism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought other nations into 
financial servitude to London. It is not only un-American, but anti-Amer- 
ican, and it can be fastened on the United States only by the stifling of that 
ipirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our political independence in 
'.1776 and won it in the War of the Revolution. 
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We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at tlio 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or consent of any , 
other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full 
legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and private, and we 
I'avor such IctiislaUon as will I'nvci/i icr tlu' tnnire the demonetization of 
any liind of legal-tender money by private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to tJie holders 
of the obligations of the United States the option resei^ved by law to the 
Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver coin or gold coin. 

Interest-Beariuji^ Bonds. 

We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States in time of peace and condemn the trafficking with banking syndicates, 
which, in exchange for bonds and at an enormous profit to themselves, sup- 
ply the Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the policy of gold mono- 
metallism. 

Against National Banks. 

Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations or 
individuals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended to cir- 
culate as money by National banks as in derogation of the Constitution, and 
we demand that all paper which is made a legal tender for public and private 
debts, or which is receivable for dues to the United States, shall be issued 
by the Government of the United States and shall be redeemable in coin. 

Tariff' Resolution. 

We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country, and 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be lim- 
ited by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically adminis- 
tered. We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to 
restore the McKinley law, which has twice been condemned by the peoi>le 
in National elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of protection 
to home industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies, en- 
riched the few at the expense of the many, restricted trade and deprived the 
producers of the great American staples of access to their natural markets. 

Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for* 
further changes in our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to meet tlie- 
deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme Court on f 
the income tax. But for this decision by the Supreme Court there would ^ 
be no deficit in the revenue under the law passed by a Democratic Congress J 
in strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of that court for nearly 100 
years, that cdurt having in that decision sustained Constitutional obje^ions 
to its enactment which had previously been overruled by the ablest Judges f 
who have ever sat on that bench. We declare that it is the duty of Congress \ 
to use all the Constitutional power which remains after *that decision, or J 
which may come from its reversal by the court as It may hereafter be con- n 
stituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be equally and impartially fl 
laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due proportion of the expense of the Ki 
Government. \ 
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Iinmiin^atioii and Arbitration. 

We holcl that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is lo 
prevent the imiK)rtation of foreign pauper labor to compete witli it in the 
home market, and that the value of the home market to our American farm- 
ers and artisans is greatly rrduot-d by a vicious monetary system which dc^ 
presses the prices of their products below the cost of i)roduction. and thus 
deprives them of the means of purchasing the products of our home manu- 
factories; and as labor creates the wealth of the country, we demand the 
passage of such laws as may be necessary to protect it in all its rights. 

We are in favor of tlie arbitration of differences betwen employers en- 
gaged in interstate cfjmmeree and their employees, and recommend such 
legislation sa is necessary to carry nut this principle. 

Vrnsts an<l Pools. 

The absorption of wealth by the few. the consolidation of our leading 
railroad systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require a stricter con- 
trol by the Federal Government of those arteries of commerce. We demand 
the enlargement of the powers of the Inter-Stat«' Commerce Commission and 
such restriction and guarantees in the control of railroads as will protect 
the people from robbery and oppression. 

Declare for E<*onoiny. 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from tlie people 
by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations of recent Republican 
Gongn^sses. which have kept taxes high, while the labor that pays them is 
unemployed and the products of the people's toil are depressed in price till 
they no longer repay the cost of production. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic Government and a reduc- 
tion in the number; of useless otfices the salaries of which drain the substance 
of the people. 

Federal Interference in I^ocal AITairf^. 

We denounce arbitrftry interference by Federal authorities in local affairs 
as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and a crime against 
free institutions, and we especially object to government l»y injunction as a 
new and highly dangerous form of oppression by which Federal judges, in 

contempt of the laws of the States and rights of citizens, become at once 
legislator.**, judges, and executioners: and we approve the bill passed at the 
last session of the United States Senate, and now pending in the House of 
Representatives, relative to contenii>ts in Federal courts -and providing for 
trials by jury in certain cases of contempt. 

Pacific Railroad. 

No discrimination should be indulged in by tlie Government of the United 
States in favor of any of its debtors. We approve of the refusal of the 
Fifty-third Congress to pass the Pacific Railroad Funding bill and denounce 
the effort of the present Republican Congress to enact a similar measure. 

PenNions. 

Recognizing the just claims of deserving Union soldiers, we heartily in- 
dorse the rule of tlie i>resent Commissioner of Penions. that no names shnll 
be arbitrarily dropped from the pension roll: and the fact of enlistment and 
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service should be deemed conclusive evidence against disease and disability 
before enlistment. 

Aduiission of Territories. 

We favor the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Oklahoma into the Union as States, and we favor the early admission of 
all the Territories having the necessary population and resources to entitle 
them to Statehood, and, while they remain Territories, we hold that the 
othcials appointed to adiiiiuistor the government of -a^y Territory, to- 
gether with the District of Columbia and Alaslia, should be bona fide resi- 
dents of the Territory or District in which their duties are to be performed. 
The Democratic party believes in home rule and that all public lands of the 
United States should be appropriated to the establishment of free homes for 
American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska be granted a delegate in 
Congress and that the general land and timber laws of the United States be 
extended to said Territory. 

fiiympathy for Cuba. 

The Monroe doctrine, as originally declared, and as interpreted by suc- 
ceeding Presidents, is a permanent part of the foreign policy of the United 
States^ and must at all times be maintained. 

We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in tlieir heroic struggle 
for liberty and independence. 

Civil-Sierviee Laws. 

We are opposed to life tenure in the public service, except as provided in 
the Constitution. We favor appointments based on merit, fixetl terms of 
oflSce, and such an administration of the civil-service laws as will afford 
equal opportunities to ail citizens of ascertained fitness. • 

Thira-Term Resoliilioii. 

We declare it to be the unwritten law of this Republic, established by 

custom and usage of 100 years and sanctioned by the examples of the gn^at- 
est and wisest of those who founded and have maintained our Governmout, 
that po man should be eligible for a third term of the Presidential otfioe. 

Improvement of Waterways. 

The Federal Government should care for and improve the Mississippi 
River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure for tlie in- 
terior States easy and cheap transportation to tide water. When any water- 
way of the Republic is of sufficient importance to demand aid of th.i Govern- 
ment, such aid should be extended upon a definite plan of continuous work 
until permanent improvement is secured. 

Conclusion. 

Confiding in the justice of our cause and the necessity of its success 
at the polls, we submit the foregoing declaration of principles and purposes 
to the considerate judgment of the American people. We invite tlie support 
of all citizens who approve them and who desire to have them made effective 
through legislation, for the relief of the people and the restoration of tho 
country's prosperity. 
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MR. Bryan's convention speech. 



MR. BRYANTS CPyVEyTIPy SPEECH . 

Mr, Cliairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I would be presumptious, indeed, to present myself against the distinguished 
gentlemen to whom you have listened if this was a mere measuring of abil- 
ities, but this is not a contest between persons. The humblest citizen in all 
the land, when clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is stronger than aU 
the hosts of error. I come to speak to you in defense of a cause as holy as 
the cause of liberty— the cause of humanity. 

When this debate is concluded a motion will be made to lay upon the table 
the resolution offered in commendation of the Administration and also the 
resolution offered in condemnation of the Administration. We object to 
bringing this question down to the level of persons. The individual is but 
an atom; he is bom, he acts, he dies; but principles are eternal; and this has 
been a contest over a principle. 

Prineiples. IVot Jfleu. 

• Never before in the history of this country has there been witnessed such 
a contest as that through which we have just passed. Never before in the 
history of American politics has a great issue been fought out, as this issue 
has been, by the voters of a great party. On the 4th of March, 1895, a few 
Democrats, most of them members of Congress, issued an address to the 
Democrats of the nation, asserting that the money question was the para- 
mount issue of the hour; declaring that a majority of the Democratic party 
liad a right to contr9l the action of the party on this paramount issije; and 
concluding with the request that the believers in the free coinage of silver 
In the Democratic party should organize, talie charge of, and control the 
policy of the Democratic party. Tliree months later, at Memphis, an organ- 
teation was perfected, and the silver Democrats went forth openly and cour- 
ageously proclaiming their belief, and declartng that, if successful, they 
would crystallize into a platform the declaration which they had made. 
Then began the conflict. With a zeal approaching the zeal which inspired 
the crusaders who followed Peter the Hermit, our silver Democrats went 
forth from victory unto victory until they are now assembled, not to discuss, 
not to debate, but to enter up the judgment already rendered by the plain 
people of this country. In this contest brother has been arrayed against 
brother, father against son. The warmest ties of love, acquaintance, and 
association have been disregarded; old leaders have been cast aside when 
they have refused to give expression to the sentiments of those whom they 
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would leaa, and new leaders have sprung up to give direction to tuis cause 
of truth. Thus has the contest been waged, and we have assembled here 
under as binding and solemn instructions as were ever Imposed upon repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

We do not come as individuals. As individuals we might have been glad 
to compliment the gentleman from New York (Senator Hill), but we know 
that the people for whom we speak would never be willing to put him in a 
position where he could thwart the will of the Democratic party. I say it 
was not a question of persons; it was a question of principle, and it is not 
with gladness, my friends, that we find ourselves brought into conflict with 
those who are now arrayed on the other side. ' 

The gentleman who preceded me (ex-Governor Russell) spoke of the State of 
Massachusetts; let me assure him that not one present in all this convention 
entertains the least hostility to the people of the State of Massachusetts, 
but we stand here representing the people who are the equals before the law 
of the greatest citizens in the State of Massachusetts. When you (turning? 
to the gold delegates) come before us and tell us that we are about to disturb 
your business interests, we reply that you have disturbed our business inter- 
ests by your course. 

The Keal Business Men. 

We say to you that you have made the definition of a business man too 
limited in its application. The man who is employed for wages is as much 
a business man as his employer; the attorney in a country town is as much 
a business man as the coi*poration counsel in a great metropolis; the mer- 
chant at the cross-roads store is as much a business man as the merchant of 
New York; the farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils all day— 
nho begins in the spring and toils all summer— and who by the application 
of brain and muscle to the natural resources of the country creates wealthy 
is as much a business man as the man who goes upon the board of trade 
and bets upon the price of grain; the miners who go down a thousand feet 
into the earth, or climb two thousand feet upon the cliffs, and bring forth 
ironi their hiding places the precious metals to be poured into the channel 
of trade are as much business men as the few financial magnates who, in a 
Ijack room, corner the money of the world. We oome to speak for this 
broader class of business men. 

Ah, my friends, we say not one word against those who live upon tlie 
Atlantic Coast, but the hardy pioneers who have braved all the dangers c\' 
the wilderness, who have made the desert to blossom as the rose— tlio 
pioneers away out there (pointing to the West) who rear their children near 
to Nature's lieart where they can mingle their voices with the voices of the 
birds— out there where they have erected schoolhouses for the education 
of their young, churches where tliey praise their Creator, and cemeterie>5 
where rest the ashes of their dead— these people, we say, are as deservinj? 
of the consideration of our party as any people in this country. It is for 
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these that we speak. We do not come as aggressors. Our war is not a war 
of conquest; we are fighting in the defense of our lioines, our families, and 
posterity. We liave petitioned, and our petitions have been scorned; we 
have entreated, and our entreaties have been disregarded; we have begged, 
and they have moclied when our calamity came. We beg no longer; we 
entreat no more; we petition no more. We defy them. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin hjis said that lie fears a Robespierre. My 
friends, in this land of the free you need not fear that a tyrant will spring 
up from iimong the people. What we need is an Andrew Jackson to stand. 
as Jackson stood, against the encroachments of organized wealth. 

MuHl .net't ^>w i*oii«litioiis. 

They tell us tJiat this platform w:is made to catch votes. We reply to 
them that changing conditons make new issues; that the principles upon 
Which Democracy r^^sts are as everlasting as the hills, but that they must 
be applied to ^ew conditions as they arise. Conditions have arisen, and Wt^ 
ore here to meet those conditions. They tell us that 'the income tax ought 
not to be brought in here; tliat it is a new idea. They criticise us for our crit- 
icism of the Supreme Court of the United States. :My. friends, we have not 
criticised; we have simply called attention to what you already know. If 
you want criticisms, read tlie dissenting opinions of tlie court. There you 
will find criticisms. They say that we passed an uneonstitutional law; we 
•deny it. The income-tax law was not unconstitutional wlien It was rassed; it 
was not unconstitutional when it wc^nt before tlie Supreme Court for the 
first time; it did not become unconstitutional until one of the judges changed 
his mind, and we can not be exp(?cted to know wlien a judge will change liis 
mind. The income tax is just. It simply intends to put the burdens of gov 
emment justly' upon the backs of tlie i>eople. I am in favor of an income 
tax. When I find a man who is not willing to bear his share of the burdens 
of the (rovernment which protects him. I find him a man who is unworthy 
to enjoy the blessings oi a Government like ours. 

A||;aiiist at !Vati€>iial-nniik (*iii*ren<ry. 

They say that we are opposing national-bank currency: it is true. If you 

. will read what Thomas Bentcm said you will find In* said that, in searchin:^ 

y. history, he could find but one i)arallel to Andrew Jackson: that was Cicero, 

who destroyed the conspiracy of Cataline and saved Rome. Benton said 
: that Cicero, only did for Rome what Jackson did for us wh(^n he destroye.l 
^ the bank conspiracy and saved America. We say in our platform that we 
j believe that the right to coin and issue money is a function of government. 

We believe it. We believe that it is a part of sovereignty, and can no more 

with safety be delegated to private individuals than we could afford to dele- 
j pate to private individuals the power to make penal statutes or levy taxes. 
J Mr. Jefferson, who was once regarded as good Democratic authority, seems 

to have differed in opinion from the gentleman who has addressed us on the 
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part of the minority. Those who are opposed to this proposition tell us that 
the issue of paper money is a function of the bank, and that the Government 
ought to go out of the banking business. I stand with Jefferson rather than 
with them, and tell them, as he did, that the issue of money is a function 
of Government, and that the banks ought to go out of the governing business. 
They complain about the plank which declares against life tenure in office. 
Ihey have tried to strain it to mean that which it does not mean. What we 
oppose by that plank is the life tenure which is being built up in Washington, 
and which excludes from participation in official benefits the huijibler mem- 
bers of society. 

Tlie iHinority Ameiidinents. 

Let me call your attention to two or three important things. The gentle- 
man from New York says that he will propose an amendment to the plat- 
form providing that the proposed change in our monetary system shall not 
affect contracts already made. Let me remind you that there is no intention 
of affecting those contracts which, according to present laws, 'are made pay- 
able in gold, but if he means to say that we can not change our monetarv 
system without protecting those who have loaned money before the change 
was made, I desire to ask him where, in law or in morals, he can find justi- 
fication for not protecting the debtors when the act of 1873 was passed if 
he now insists that we must protect the creditors. 

He says he will also propose an amendment which will provide for the 
suspension of free coinage if we fail to maintain the parity within a year. 
We reply that when we advocate a policy which we believe will be suc- 
cessful we are not compelled to raise a doubt as to our own sincerity by sug- 
gesting what we shall do if we fail. I ask him, if he would apply his logic to 
us, why he does not apply it to himself? He says he wants this country to 
try to secure an international agreement. Why does he not tell us what 
he is going to do if he fails to secure an international agreement? There is 
more reason for him to do that than there is for us to provide against the 
failure to maintain a parity. Our opponents have tried for twenty years to 
secure an international agreement, and those are waiting for it most patiently 
who do not want it at all. 

The Paramount Is«$ue. 

And now, my friends, let me come to the paramount issue. If they ask us 
why it is that we say more on the money question than we say upon the 
tariff question, I reply that, if protection has slain its thousands, the gold 
standard has slain its tens of thousands. If they ask us why we do not 
embody in our platform all the things that we believe in, .we reply that when 
we have restored the money of the Constitution all other necessary reforms ' 
will be possible; but that until this is done there is no other reform that can i 
be accomplished. } 

Why is it that within three months such a change has come over the \\ 
country? Three months ago, when it was confidently asserted that those 
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Vho believe in tlie gold standard would frame our platform and nominate 
our candidates, even the advocates of the gold standard did not think that 
M-e could elect a president. And they had good reason for their doubt, be- 
cause there is scarcely a State here, to-day asliing for the gold standard which 
is not in the absolute control of the Republican party. But note the change. 
Mr. McKinley was nominated at St. Louis upon a platform which declared 
for the maintenance of the gold standard until it can be changed into bimet- 
allism by international agreement. Mr. McKinley was the most popular 
man among the Republicans, and three months ago everybody in the Repub- 
lican party prophesied his election. How is it to-day? Why, the man who 
was once pleased to think that he looked like Napoleon— that man shudders 
to-day when he remembers that he was nominated on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. Not only that, but, as he listens, he can hear, with ever- 
inci*easing distinctness, the sound of the waves as they beat upon the lonely 
shores of St. Helena. 

Wh3' this change? Ah, my friends, is not the reason for the change evident 
to anyone who will look at the matter? No private character, however pure, 
no personal iwpularity, however great, can protect from the avenging wrath 
^ of an indignant people a man who will declare that he is in favor of fastening 
the gold standard upon this country or who is willing to surrender the right 
of self-government and place the legislative control of our affairs in the 
hands of foreign potentates and powers. 

Confident of* Success. 

We go forth confident that we shall win. Why? Because upon the para- 
mount issue of this campaign there is not a spot of ground upon which the 
enemy will dare to challenge battle. If they tell us that the gold standard 
Is a good thing, we shall point to their platform and tell them that their 
I platfoim pledges the party to get rid of the gold standard and substitute 
I bimetallism. If the gold standard is a good thing, why try to get rid of it? 
; I call your attention to the fact that some of the very people who are in this 
I convention to-day and who tell us that we ought to declare in favor of inter- 
|t national bimetallism— thereby declaring that the gold standard is wrong 
f:' and that the principle of bimetallism is better— these very people four months 
ij ago were open and avowed advocates of the gold standard, and were then 
£' telling us that we could not legislate two metals together, even with the aid 
P of all the world. If the gold standard is a good thing, we ought to declare 
^ In favor of its retention and not in favor of abandoning it; and if the gold 
;fc standard is a bad thing, why should we wait until other nations are willing 
|;^ to help us to let go? Here is the line of battle, and we care not upon which 
^ lesne they force the fight; we are prepared to meet them on either issue or 
on both. If they tell us that the gold standard is the standard of civilization, 
we reply to them that this, the most enlightened of all the nations of the 
earth, has never declared for a gold standard and that both the great parties 
this year are declaring against it. If the gold standard is the standard of 
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Civilization why, my friends, should we not have it? If they come to meet 
us on that issue we can present the history of our nation. More than that; 
we can tell them that they will search the pages of history in vain to find a 
single instance where the common people of any land have ever declared 
themselves in favor of the gold standard. They can find where the holders 
of fixed investments have declared for a gold standard, but not where the 
masses have. 

Carlisle Defines tiie Issue. 

Mr. Carlisle said, in 1878, that this was a struggle between "the idle holders 
of idle capital" and "the struggling masses, who produce the wealth and pay 
the taxes of the country," and, my friends, the question we are to decide is: 
Upon which side will the Democratic party fight? Upon the side of the "idle 
holders of idle capital" or upon the side of the "struggling masses?" That 
is the question which the party must answer first, and then it must be an- 
swered by each individual hereafter. The sympathies of the Democratic 
party, as shown by the platform, are on the side of the struggling masses, 
who have ever been the foundation of the Democratic party. There are two 
ideas of government. There are those who believe that, if you will only 
legislate to make the well-to-do prosperous, their prosperity will leak: 
through on those below. The Democratic idea, however, has been that If you 
legislate to make the masses prosperous, their prosperity will find its way up 
through every class which rests upon them. 

You come to us and tell us that the great cities are in favor of the gold 
standard; we reply that the great cities rest upon our broad and fertile 
prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic; but destroy our farms and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in the country. 

A. New Oeclaratioii of Independence. 

My friends, we declare that this nation is able to legislate for its own 
people on every question without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation on earth; and upon that issue we expect to carry every State in the 
Union. I shall not slander the inhabitants of the fair State of Massachu- 
setts nor th6 inhabitants of the State of New York by saying that, when 
they are confronted with the proposition, they will declare that this ^tion 
is not able to attend to its own business. It is the issue of 1776 over again. 
Our ancestors, when but three millions in mimber, had the courage to declare 
their political independence of every other nation; shall we, their descend- 
ants, when we have grown to seventy millions, declare that we are less inde- 
pendent than our forefathers? No, my friends, that will never be the verdict 
of our people. Therefore, we care not upon what lines the battle is fought. 
If they say bimetallism is good, but that we can not have it until other 
nations help us, we reply that,^ instead of having a gold standard because 
England has, we will restore bimetallism, and then let England have bimet- 
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allism because the United States has it If they dare to come out into the 
open field and defend the gold standard as a good thing, we will fight them 
to the uttermost Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and 
the world, supported by the commercial interests, the laboring interests, and 
the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for a gold standard by 
saying to them: You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this 
crown of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
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III. 

NOTIFICATION SPEECH OF GOV. W. J. STONE. 

MADISON SaiIAR£ OARl>£N, AUOUS^T 12, 1806. 

JUr. Chairman: 

We are here this evening to give formal notice of their selection to tlie 
gentlemen nominated by the National Democratic Convention as candidates 
for I»resident and Vice-President of the United States. Hitherto, by imme- 
moral custom, the pleasing duty of delivering notifications of this character 
has devolved upon the premanent chairman of the National Convention act- 
ing, by virtue of his office, as chairman of the Notification Committee. 
Except for unfortunate circumstances, unexpected and unavoidable, the usual 
custom would not be departed from in the present instance. I regret to say, 
however, that unforseen events of a personal nature have arisen whicli 
make it practically impossible for the chairman of the convention, the Hon. 
Stephen M. White, of California, to be in New Yorli at this time. A few 
days since he telegraphed me to. that effect, and did me the honor to request 
me to I'epresent him on this occasion. While I greatly appreciate the com- 
pliment conferred by this designation, I can not but deplore the enforced 
absence of the distinguished Senator from California, and I am directed by 
him to express his deep regret at his inability to be present and participate 
in the interesting ceremonies of this hour. 

Mr. Chairman, the convention which assembled at Chicago on the 7th day 
of July last was convened in the usual way, under a call issued in due form 
by the National Democratic Committee. There was nothing out of the or- 
dinary in the manner of its assembling, and nothing in the action of the 
committee under whose authority it was convoked to distinguish it from its 
predecessors. It was in all repects a regular national convention of the 
Democratic party. Every State and Territory in the Union, from Maine to 
Alaska, was represented by a full quote of delegates, and I may add with 
perfect truth that a more intelligent and thoroughly representative body of 
Democrats was never assembled upon the American Continent. The con- 
vention was called for two purposes: First, to formulate a platform declar- 
atory of party principles, and, secondly, to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. Both these purposes were fully 
accomplished, and accomplished according to the usages that have been rec- 
ognized and the methods of procedure which have obtained in Democratic 
conventions for fifty years. The acts of the convention, therefore, were 
the acts of the Democratic party. Its work was done under the sovereign 
authority of the national organization; and that work was the direct out- 
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growth of the calm, well-matured judgment of the people themselves, delib- 
erately expressed through their representatives chosen from among the 
wisest, most trusted, and patriotic of their fellow-citizens in all the States. 

Although all I have said is literally true, yet the fact remains, of which 
eveo one is conscious, that there were extraneous circumstances leading up 
to the convention which attracted unusual attention to its deliberations and 
invested them with unusual importance. To such an extent was this true 
that 1 may say without exaggeration that no other political convention has 
been assembled in this country since the civil war upon which public atten- 
tion was riveted with such intensity, or in the outcome of whose deliber- 
ations not only the American people but the nations of the earth felt such 
deep concern. We are all familiar with the circumstances to which I refer. 
The existing national administration was created by the Democratic party. 
If Is the result of the great victory won in 1892. The campaign of that year 
was fought almost wholly on the tariff issue. It was a war waged against 
the excessive, monopolistic, trust-breeding schedules of the McKinley law. 
The Democratic party was united almost as one man against that law, and 
thousands of those who believed in the policy of protection when conserv- 
atively administered for the public good and not for private enrichment, pro- 
tested against this monstrous measure of extortion for individual and cor- 
porate emolument. Opposition to the McKinley law was the dominant issue 
of that campaign, and the measure was condemned by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
although the tariff was made the issue of 1892, there were thousands of 
Democrats who then believed that a reform in our monetary system was 
of far greater importance than a reform in our revenue policies. I was 
among those who so believed. Those holding to that belief did not in any 
degree underestimate the importance of the tariff issue—on the contrary, its 
Importance was fully appreciated— but they believed nevertheless that the 
control of our fiscal affairs by a mercenary combination of Wall Street 
bankers, dominated by foreign influences, was more perilous to national 
safety and more pernicious in its effect on national prosperity than all tho 
tariffs the miserly hand of gluttonous greed could write. However, we 
acquies<jed in the decision of our party convention, accepted the issue as 
made, and as one man rallied with loyalty and alacrity to the standard of 
revenue reform. We rojoiced in Mr. Cleveland's election, and confidently 
expected, as we had a right to, that ho would bring the tariff question to a 
speedy settlement and strip monopoly of its opportunity to plunder the 
people. But in this just expectation we wei»e doomed to disappointment. 
Instead of devoting himself to a prompt and wise solution of the important 
Issue upon which he was elected, he incontinently thrust it aside and began, 
almost at the threshold of his administration, to exercise the great powers 
of his office to commit the country to a financial system inaugurated by the 
Republican party, and which the Democratic party had time and again con- 
demned in both State and national conventions. In the beginning of this 
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attempt the masses of the people, disappointed and distressed, looked on in 
amazement. With absorbing interest and with constantly increasing resent- 
ment they watched the rapid development of events. As these events passed 
before them one by one in quick succession, and when they came to under- 
stand their full meaning and effect, resentment turned to wrath and protest 
rose into revolt. Then began within the Democratic party one of the most 
remarkable struggles that has ever occurred in the political history of this 
country. It was a struggle for mastery between the national administration 
and the great masses of plain people, who constitute the party which created 
that administration. The prize they fought for was the national convention. 
That convention was to determine whether the Democratic party should 
abide by the traditions of the fathers and adhere to its ancient faith, or 
whether it should obsequiously abandon the priciples of true Democracy apd 
become a pliant agent to advance the mercenary ends of an insolent plutoc- 
racy. The people won. They won a glorious victory. The full significance 
of their triumph can not* be estimated at a glance. Suppose they had lost, 
what then ? Suppose the Chicago convention had folloAved the servile example 
of the Republican convention, wha t then ? If that had hap- 
pened what hue would the skies now reveal to the uplifted 
eyes of anxious millions? Would the star of hope then have 
risen luminous to the meredian or have fallen with waning light upon a 
clouded horizon? I'pon what staff would the toiling millions in field and 
shop then have rested their tired hands? What bulwark of defense would 
then have stood between the great industrial and producing classes, who 
constitute the solid strength and safety of the State, and the combined 
aggressions of foreign money-changers and anglicized American millionaires? 
Upon what rock would the defenders of the Constitution, the champions of 
American ideas and the friends of American institutions have then anchored 
their hopes for the future? The paramount question before the country was 
and is— Shall this great Republic confess financial servitude to England, or 
act independently for itself? Shall this Government follow, or shall It lead? 
Shall it be a vassal or a sovereign? The Republican convention declared 
for foreign supremacy— for American subserviency. It upheld the Rritish 
policy of a single gold standard, fraudulently fastened upon this country, and 
declared that we are utterly incapable of maintaining an independent policy 
of our own. Confessing that the gold standard is fraught with evil to our 
people, and that bimetallism is best for this nation and for the world, it yet 
declared that we are helpless— that we must stand idle, while our industries 
are prostrated and our people ruined, until England shall consent for us to 
lift our hands in our own defense. To this low state has Mammon brought 
the great party of the immortal Lincoln. For years plutocracy has been 
winding its slimy and poisonous coils around the Republican party, and it 
will strangle it to death as the sea serpents of old strangled the Trojan 
priest of Neptune and his sons. So also It laid Its foul, corroding hand on 
the Democratic party-the party of Jefferson and Jackson-and used all its 
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giaut streiigtli to beud it to its purposes. Witliiu both parties tbere was a 
mlglity struggle for supremacy between- those who believe in the sovereignty 
of the people and those who believe in the divinity of pelf. Upon the Repub- 
lican party the hand of Marcus Aurtdius llanna has buclvled a golden mail 
and sent it forth dedicated to the service of plutocracy in this free land 
of ours. But in the Democratic party, thank God, the people were triumph- 
ant. Thtre the clutch of the money power, after a tremendous conflict, was 
brokt n. The priests of Mannnon were scourged from the temple, and to-day. 
under the providence of high Heaven, the ohl party, rejuviuated, stands 
forth, stronger and better than ever, the undaunted champion of constitu- 
tional liberty, popular rights, and national independence. The gage of battlo 
thrown down at St. Louis was taken up at Chicago. Against English ideas 
we place American ideas; against an English policy we place an American 
IKilicy: against foreign domination we place American independence: and 
against the sellish control of privileged classes we place the sovereignty of 
the people. The Republican platform is the antithesis of the Democratic plat- 
form. One stands for gold monometallism, the other for gold and silver bimet- 
allism. One proposes that we wait upon other nations: the other that we act 
for ourselves. One proposes tliat the Government shall lean upon the bankers 
of New York and London: the other that the Secretary of the Treasury sliall 
stand eri'Ct. conIid<»nt and fearless, and assert his power to protect thv rights 
of the people and the honor of the nation. One proposes to continue the 
policy of issuing l)onds. the other to stop it. One declares for a P^uropean 
alliance, the other is a declaration for American independence. Upon these 
all-important questions issue is joined between the two great political parties 
of the Republic. Certainly there are other things of moment in which tire 
people feel profound concern, but of all questions in the curi'ent political 
nflfairs of this day and generation the financial question rises to such su- 
preme importance that all other subjects are practically excluded from 
present consideration. The Chicago convention declared in so many words 
that until this great, paramount issue was definitely settled, and settled 
right, the consideration of all other questions, upon which the people are 
seriously divided, should be postponed, or at least not pressed upon public or 
legislative attention. Around this one supreme issue the great battle of ISO'l 
is to bo fought. P'or the first time it has been fairly presented., without 
evasion or disguise. Both parties have taken position boldly. Both are con- 
fident and defiant. Between them the American people are the arbiters, and 
as such they are now to pass judgment upon the most important question 
presented to them since the storm of civil war wrecked happy homes and 
left its bloody trail upon the land. They are to pass judgment upon a 
question which I profoundly believe afl'ects. as no other question can, noi 
only the present happiness and prosperity of the people, but the felicity of 
their children, the perpetuity of American institutions, and the well-being 
of all mankind. 
Mr. Chairman. In all great movements, in all concerted effort, when well 
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directed, there must be leadership. A leader should be representative of the 
cause he champions. He should be more than that— he should be in all essen- 
tial qualities, and in the highest degree, typical of those who invest him with 
the dignity and responsibility of leadership. 

The Chicago platform has been denounced as un-Democratic and the dele- 
gates composing the convention l^ave been stigmatized as anarchists and 
socialists. We have heard much of this from a certain class of papers and 
individuals. On Saturday last in my own State an ex-Democratic, ex- 
Supreme Court Judge characterized the Chicago platform as "a bundle of 
Populistic notions, saturated brimful with socialism and anarchy," and at 
the same time ai^ ex-Democratic corporation attorney of some distinction de- 
clared that American citizenship meant government *'not by the unthinliing, 
unheeding masses, but by the elements which are guided by judgment and 
reason." "Unthinking, unheeding masses" is very good. "The elements 
which are guided by judgment and reason" is extra good. It is at least a 
slight modification of Vanderbilt's arrogant anathema, "Damn the people," 
and for this small concession we ought no doubt to be duly grateful. Who 
composed the Chicago convention? From the State in which reside the 
gentlemen from whom I have quoted, the delegation sent to that convention 
was composed of farmers, lawyers, doctors, editors, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and several of the most conspicuously successful business men in the 
Mississippi Valley. Among them also were eminent judges of high courts. 
Senators of the Unitt'd States, Representatives in Congress, and the Treasurer 
and Governor of the State. That delegation was chosen by one of the 
greatest conventions ever assembled in that State, representing all classes 
of the very best people of the Commonwealth. What was true gf J^Iissouri 
was equally true of all the States. If these men could not speali for the 
Democratic party, who could? If these men do not understand Democracy, 
who are its exponi^nts? But these are the men who are ridiculed as an 
unthinking, unheeding mob, who can not be trusted in the conduct of public 
affairs, and these are the men who must give way to English toadies and 
the pampered minions of corporate rapacity, who arrogate to themselves all 
the virtues and wisdom of the world! Sir, the man who holds up to oppro- 
brium such men as constituted the Chicago convention, who denounces them 
as cranks, anarchists, or socialists, or who in any respect impugns their 
intelligence or patriotism, does himself most rank injustice if he be not a 
knave, a slanderer, or a fool. That convention did indeed represent the 
"masses" of "ihe people— the great industrial and producing masses of the 
people. It represented the men who plow and plant, who fatten herds, who 
toil in shops, who fell forests, and delve in mines. But are these to be re- 
garded with contumely and addressed in terms of contempt? Why, sir, these 
are the men who feed and clothe the nation; whose products make up the 
sum of our exports: who produce the wealth of the Republic: who boar the 
heaviest burdens in times of peace; who are ready always to give their life- 
blood for their country's flag-in short, these are the men whose sturdv arm?* 
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and faithful hands uphold the stupendous fabric of our civilization. They 
are the bravest and the tenderest, the truest and the best. These are the 
men who spolte at Chicago in tones that rang out clear, and high, and 
strong. They were in earnest, and did not mean to be misunderstood. It 
was the voice of true Democracy. It was also the voice of deep conviction, 
spoken without fear. They demanded what they want, and they mean to 
hare it. They did not go to Wall street for their principles, nor over the sea 
for their inspiration. Their principles were inherited from the fathers 
and their Inspiration sprang from an unconquerable love of country and of 

home. 

For a leader they chose one of their own— a plain man of the people. His 
whole life and life worli identify him, in sympathy and interest, witli those 
who represent the great industrial forces of the country. Among thom htj 
was bom and reared, and has lived and wrought all the days of his life. 
To their cause he has devoted all the splendid powers with which God en- 
dowed him. He has been their constant and fearless champion. They know 
him. and they trust him. Suave, yet firm; gentle, yet dauntless; warm- 
hearted, yet deliberate; confident and self-poised, but without vanity: learned 
in bo<ftvS and statecraft, but without pedantry or pretense; a superb orator, 
yet a man of the greatest caution aud method; equipped with large expc^ 
rience in public affairs, true to his convictions, true to himself, and false to 
no man, William J. Brj-an is a model American gentleman and a peerless 
leader of the people. This man is our leader. Under his banner and guided 
by his wisdom we will go forth to conquer. Let us rally everywhere, on 
hilltops and in the valleys, and strike for homes, our loved ones, and our 
native land. I have no doubt of victory. It is as sure to come as the rising 
of the sun. And it will come like a sunburst, scattering the mists, and the 
nation, exultant and happj-, will leap forward like a giant refreshed to that 
high destiny it was designed to accomplish. This man will be President. 
His administration will be a shining epoch in our history, for he will leave 
•behind him a name made illustrious by great achievements, and by deeds 
that will embalm him forever in the hearts and memory of his coimtrynien. 

Mr. Bryan, I esteem it a great honor, as it is most certainly a pleasure, to 
be made the instrument of informing you, as I now do, that you wore nomin- 
ated for the oflfice of President of the T^nitod States by the Democratic N,a- 
tional Convention which assembled in Chicago in July last. I hand you this 
formal notice of your nomination, accompanied by a copy of the platform 
adopted by the convention, and upon that platform I have the honor to 
request your acceptance of the nomination tendered. You are the candidate 
of the Democratic party, but you are more than that— you are the candidate 
of all the people, without regard to party, who believe in the purposes your 
election is intended to accomplish. This battle must be fought upon ground 
high above the level of partisanship. I hope to see you unfurl the flag in the 
name of America and American manhood. In saying this I but repeat the 
expressed wish of the convention which nominated you. Do this, and 
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though you will not have millions of money at your command, you will have 
millions of sturdy Americans at your back. Lead on, and we will follow. 
Who will not follow here is unworthy to lead in any cause. Lead on with 
unfaltering step, and may God*s blessing attend you and His omnipotent 
' hand crown you with success. 
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IV. 

BRYANTS SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemeti of the Committee and Fellow-Citizens: 

I shall, at a future day and in a formal letter, accept the nomination which 
is now tendered by the Notification Committee, and I shall at that time 
touch upon the issues presented by the platform. It is fitting, however, that 
at this time, in the presence of those here assembled, I speals at some length 
in regard to the campaign upon which we are now entering. We do not 
underestimate the forces arrayed against us, nor are we uuAiindful of the 
Importance of the struggle in which we are engaged; but, relying for 
success upon the righteousness of our cause, we shall defend with all pos- 
sible vigor the positions tal^en by our party. We are not surprised that 
some of our opponents, in the absence of better argument, resort to abusive 
epithets, but they may rest assured that no language, however violent, no 
Invectives, however vehement, will lead us to depart a single hair's-breadth 
from the course marlied out by the National Convention. The citizen, either 
public or private, who assails the character and questions the patriotism 
of the delegates assembled in the Chicago Convention, assails the character 
and questions the patriotism of the millions who have arrayed themselves 
under the banner there raised. 

It has been charged by men standing high in business and political circles 
that our platform is a menace to private security and public safety; and it 
has been asserted that those whom I have the honor, for the time being, 
to represent, not only meditate an attacls upon the rights of property, but are 
the foes both of social order and national honor. 

Those who stand upon the Chicago platform are prepared to malie known 
and to defend every motive which influences them, every purpose which 
animates them, and every hope which inspires them. They understand the 
genius of our institutions, they are staunch supporters of the form of gov- 
ernment under which we live, and they build their faith upon foundations 
laid by the fathers. Andrew Jackson has stated, with admirable clearness 
and with an emphasis which can not be surpassed, both the duty and tho 
sphere of government. He said: "Distinctions in society will always 
exist under every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of 
wealth can not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment of 
the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue 
every man is equally entitled to protection by law." We yield to none in 
our devotion to the doctrine just enunciated. Our campaign has not for its 
object the reconstruction of society. We can not insure to the vicious the 
fruits of a virtuous life; we would not invade the home of the provident 
In order to supply the wants of the spendthrift; we do not propose to transfer 
the rewards of industry to the lap of indolence. Property is and will remain 
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the Stimulus to endeavor and the compensation for toil. We believe, as 
asserted in the Declaration of Independence, that all men are created equal; 
but that does not mean that all men are or can be equal in possessions, in 
ability or in merit; it simply means that all shall stand equal before the law, 
and that government officials shall pot, in mailing, construing or enforcing 
the law, discriminate between citizens. 

1 assert that property rights, as well as the rights of persons, are s^fe In 
the hands of the common people. Abraham Lincoln, in his message sent 
to Congress in December, 18G1, said: "No men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from poverty; none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not honestly earned."' 1 repeat his language 
with unqualified approval, and join with him in the warning which he 
added, namely: "Let them beware of surrendering a political power which 
they already possess, and wblch power, if surrendered, will surely be used 
to. close the doors of advancement agalnst^such as they, and to fix new 



disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost." Those 
who daily follow the injunction: "In the sweat of lliy face shalt thou eat 
bi-ead," are now, as they ever have been, the bulwark of ^law and order— the 
source of our nation's greatness in time of peace, and itfe surest defenders 
in time of war. 

But I have only read a part of Jackson's utterance—let fue give you his 
conclusion: "But when the laws undertake to add to those natural and Just 
advantages artificial distinctions— to grant titles, gratuities att4 exclusive 
privileges— to make the rich richer and the potent more powerful— the humble 
members of society— the farmers, mechanics and the laborers— Vho have 
neither the time nor the means of securing like favors for themselVes, have 
a rlgnt to cumxiium uf tlie lujutiiice of tlieir government." Those wlio^ support 
the Chicago platform indorse all of the quotation from Jackson— th^^ latter 
part as well as the former part. 

We are not surprised to find arrayed against us those who are th« bene- 
ficiaries of Government favoritism— they have read our platform. I^or are 
we surprised to learn that we must in this campaign face the hosmlity of 
those who find a pecuniary advantage in advocating the doctrine olf ncm- 
interference when great aggregations of wealth are trespassing upon the 
rights of individuals. We welcome such opposition— it is the highest ina>^rse- 
nient which could be bestowed upon us. We are content to huve th(^ co- 
operation of those who desire to have the Government administered without 
fear or favor. It is not the wish of the general public that trusts shSnld 
spring into existence and override the weaker members of society; it is V®* 
the wish of the general public that these trusts should destroy competitH 
and then collect such tax as they will from those who are at their mere' 
nor is it the fault of the general public that the instrumontalities of goveri 
itwui Imve been so often prostituted to purposes of private gain. Thoj 
who stand upon the Chicago platform believe that the Government shouh 
not only avoid wrongdoing, but that It should also prevent wrongdoing, and 
they believe that the law should be enforced alike against all enemies of 
the public Aveal. They do not excuse petit larceny, but they declare that 
grand larceny is equally a crime; they do not defend the occupation of the 
highwayman who robs the unsuspecting traveler, but they include amomr thP ^ 
transgressors those who, through the more polite and less hazardous mear«^ 
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of legislation, appropriate to tlieir own use tlie proceeds of the toll of others. 
Tht» commandment: "Thou shalt not steal," thundered from Sinai and reit- 
erated in the legislation of all nations, is no respecter of persons. It must 
be applied to the great as well as to the small; to the strong as well as 
the weak; to the corporate person created by law as well as to the person 
of flesh and blood created by the Almighty. No government is worthy of 
the name which is not able to protect from every arm uplifted for his 
Injury the humblest citizen who lives beneath the flag. It follows as a neces- 
sarj- conclusion that vicious legislation must be remedied by the people 
viho suffer from the effects of such legislation, and not by those who enjoy 
its benefits. 

The Chicago platform has been condemned by some, because it dissents 
from an opinion rendered by the bupreme Court declaring the income-tax 
law unconstitutional. Our critics even go so far as to apply the name 
Anarchist to those who stand upon that plank of the platform. It must 
be remembered that we expressly recognize the binding force of that decision 
so long as it stands as a part of the law of the land. There is in the plat- 
form no suggestion of an attempt to dispute the authority of the Supreme 
Court. The party is simply pledged to use "all the constitutional power whict 
remains after that decision, or which may come from its reversal by the 
Court as it may hereafter be constituted." Is there any disloyalty in that 
pledge? For a hundred years the Supreme Court of the United States has 
sustained the principle which underlies the income tax. Some twenty years 
ago this same court sustained without a dissenting voice an income-tax law 
aln*ost identical with the one recently overthrown; has not a future court 
as much right to return to the judicial precedents of a century as the present 
court had to depart from them? When courts allow rehearings they admit 
that error is possible; the late decision against the income tax was rendered 
by a majority of one after a rehearing. 

While the money question overshadows all other questions in importance, 
I desire it distinctly understood that I shall offer no apology for the income- 
tax pldnk of the Chicago platform. The last income-tax law sought to 
apportion the burdens of government more equitably among those who enjoy 
the protection of the Government. At present the expenses of the Federal 
Government, collected through internal-revenue taxes and import duties, 
are especially burdensome upon the poorer clJissos of society. A law which 
collects from some citizens more than their share of the taxes and collects 
from other citizens less than their share, is simply an indirect means of 
transferring one man's property to another man's pocket, and while the 
process may be quite satisfactory to the men who escape just taxation. 
It can never be satisfactory to those who are overburdened. The last 
Income-tax law, with its exemption provisions, when considered in connection 
with other methods of taxation in force, was not unjust to the possessors 
of large incomes, because they were not compelled to pay a total Federal 
tiix greater than their share. The income tax is not new nor is it based upon 
hostility to the rich. The system is employed in several of the most Im- 
a\ portant nations of Europe, and every income-tax law now upon the statute 
books in any land, so far as I have been able to ascertain, contains an 
exemption clause. While the collection of an income tax in other coun- 
^ tiiec does not make it necessary for this nation to adopt the system, yet 
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It ought to moderate the language of those who denounce the lucouio las 
as an assault upon the well-to-do. 

Not only shall 1 refuse to apologize for the advocacy of an Income-tax law 
by the National Convention, but I shall also refuse to apologize for the 
exercise by it of the right to dissent from a decision of the Supreme Court. 
In a government like ours every public official is a public servant, whether 
lie hold office by election or by appointment, whether he serves for a term 
of years or during good behavior, and tlie people have a right to criticise 
his official acts. "Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism; free 
government exists in jealousy and not in confidence'*— these are the words 
-of ThoiHas Jefferson, and I submit that they present a truer conception 
of popular government than that entertained by those who would prohibit 
an unfavorable comment upon a court decision. Truth will vindicate itself; 
only error fears free speech. No pnblie official who conscientiously dis- 
chrrges his duty as he sees it will desire to deny to those whom he serves 
the right to discuss his official conduct. 

Now let me asli you to Consider the paramount'question of this campaign — 
the money question. It is scarcely necessary to defend the principle of bi- 
metallism. No national party during the entire history of the United States 
has ever declared against it, and no party in this champaign has had the 
ten.erity to oppose it. Three parties— the Democratic, Populist and Silver 
parties- have not only declared for bimetallism, but have outlined the spe- 
cific legislation necessary to restore silver to its ancient position by the side 
of gold. The Republican platform expressly declares that bimetallism is 
desirable when it pledges the Republican party to aid in securing it as 
soon as the assistance of certain foreign nations can be obtained. Those who 
represented the minority sentiment in the Chicago Convention opposed the 
free coinage of silver by the United States by independent action on the 
groupd tliat, in their judgment, it "would retard or entirely prevent the es- 
tablishment of international bimetallism, to which the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily directed." When they asserted that the efforts of 
the Government should be steadily directed toward the establishment of 
international bimetalliism, they condemned mv.iiometallism. The gold stand- 
ard has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Take from It 
the powerful support of the money-owning and the money-changing classes 
and it can not stand for one day in any nation in the world. It was fastened 
upon the United States without discussion before the people, and its frinids 
have never yet been willing to risk a verdict before the voters upon that 
issue. 

Tliere can be no sympathy or co-operation between the advocates of a 
universal gold standard and the advocates of bimetallism. Between bimet- 
aJlism— whether independent or international— and the gold standard there 
is an impassable gulf. Is this quadrennial agitation in favor of international 
bimetallism conducted in good faith, or do our opponents really desire to 
maintain the gold standard permanently? Are they willing to confess the 
superiority of a dmihle standard when joined in by the leading nations 
of the world, or do they still insist that gold is the only metal suitable for 
standard money among civilized nations? If they are in fact desirous of 
securm;^ bimetallism, we may expect them to point out the evils of a gold 
standard and defend bimetallism as a system. 
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If, on the other hand, they are bending their energies toward the perma- 
nent establishment of a gold standard under cover of a declaration in favor 
of international bimetallism, I am Justified in suggesting that honest money 
can not be expected at the hands of those wlio deal dislionostly with the 

American people. 

What is the test of honesty in money? It must certainly be found in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. An absolutely honest dollar would 
not vary in its general purchasing power; it would be absolutely stable 
when measured by average prices. A dollar which increases In purcliaslus ' 
power is just as dishonest as a dollar which decreases In purchasing power. 
Professor Laughlin, now of the University of Chicago, and one of the highest 
gold-standard authorities, in his work on bimetallism, not only admits that 
gold does Rot remain absolutely stable in value, but expressly asserts "that 
there is no such thing as a standard of value for future payments, either 
in gold or silver, which remains absolutely invariable." He even suggests 
that a multiple standard, wherein the unit is "based .upon the selling 
prices of a number of articles of general consumption," would be a more just 
standard than either gold or silver, or both, because "a long-time contract 
would thereby be paid at its maturity by the same purchasing i)ower as 
was given in the beginning." 

It can not be successfully claimed that monometallism or bimetfillism, or 
any other system, gives an absolutely just standard of value. Under both 
monometallism and bimetallism the Government fixes the w^eight and fine- 
ness of the dollar, invests it with legal-tender qualities and then opens 
the mints to its restricted coinage, leaving the purchasing power of the 
dollar to be determined by the number of dollars. Bimetallism is better 
than monometallism, not because it gives us a perfect dollar— that is, a 
dollar absolutely unvarying in its general purchasing power— but be<'ause it 
makes a nearer approach to stability, to honesty, to Justice, than a gold stand- 
ard possibly can. Prior to 1873, when there were enough open mints to ])onnit 
all the gold and silver available for coinage to find entrance into the world's 
volume of standard money, the United States might have maintained a 
gold standard with less injury to the "people of this country; but now, when 
each step toward a universal gold standard enhances the purchasing power 
of gold, depresses prices and transfers to the pockets of the creditor class 
an unearned increment, the influence of this great nation must, not be thrown 
upon the side of. gold unless we are prepared to accept the natural and 
legitimate consequences of such an act. Any legislation which lessens the 
world's stock of standard money increases the exchangeable value of the 
dollar; therefore, the crusade against silver must inevitably raise the pur- 
chasing power of money and lower the 'money value of all other forms of 
property. 

Our opponents sometimes admit that it was a mistake to demonetize sliver, 
but insist that we should submit to present conditions rather than return 
to the bimetallic system. They err in supposing that we have reached the 
end of the evil results of a gold standard; we have not reached the end. 
The injury is a continuing one, and no person can say how long the world 
is to sulTer from the attempt to make gold the only standard money. The 
same influences which are now operating to destroy silver in the United 
States will, if successful here, be turned' against other silver-using coun- 
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tries, and each new convert to the gold standard will add to the general 
distress. So long as the scramble for gold continues prices must fall, and 
a general fail in prices is but another definition of hard times. 

Our opponents, while claiming entire disinterestedness for themselves, have 
appealed to the selfishness of nearly every cliEiss of society. Recognizing the 
disposition of the individual voter to consider the effect of any proposed 
legislation upon himself, we present to the American people the financial 
policy outlined In the Chicago platform, believing that it will result In the 
. greatest good to the greatest number. 

The farmers are opposed to the gold standard because they have felt its 
effects. Since they sell at wholesale and buy at retail they have lost more 
than they have gained by falling prices, and,, besides this, they have found 
that certain fixed charges have not fallen at all. Taxes have not been per- 
ceptibly decreased, although it requires more of farm products now than 
formerly to secure the money with which to pay taxes. Debts have not 
fallen. The farmer who owed $1,000 is still compelled to pay $1,000, 
althoiigh it may be twice as diflacult as formerly to obtain the dollars with 
which to pay the debt. Railroad rates have not been reduced to keep pace 
with falling prices, and besides these items there are many more. The 
farmer has thus found it more and more diflScult to live. Has he not a 
Just complaint against the gold standard? 

The wage-earners have been injured by a gold standard, and have ex- 
pressed themselves upon the subject with great emphasis. In February, 
18JI5. n pptltion Rftkin)? for the im?nf»diRt.i> reatoration of the fr^p and nuTlni- 
Jted coinage of gold and silver at 16 to 1 was signed by the repreaentativen 
of all, or nearly all, the leading labor organizations and presented to Con- 
gress. Wage-earners know that while a gold standard raises the purchasing 
• power of the dollar it also* makes it more difllcult to obtain possession of the 
dollar; they know that employment Is less permanent, loss of work more 
probable, and re-omployment less certain. A gold standard encourages the 
hoarding of money because money is rising; it also discourages enterprise 
and paralyzes industry. On the other hand, the restoration of bimetallism 
will discourage hoarding, because, when prices are steady or rising, money 
can not afford to lie idle in the bank vaults. The farmers and wage-earners 
together constitute a considerable majority of the people of the country. 
Why should their interests be ignored In considering financial legislation? 
A monetary system which is pecuniarily advantageous to a few syndicates 
has far loss to commend it than a system which would give hope and en- 
couragement to Ihose who create the nation's wealth. 

Our opponents have made a special appeal to those wh(i hold fire and life 
insurance policies, but these policy-holders know that, since tlie total prem- 
iums received exceed the total losses paid, a rising standard must be of more 
benefit to the companies than to the policy-holders. 

Much solicitude has been expressed by our opponents for the depositors 
in savings banks. They constantly parade before these depositors the ad- 
vantages of a gold standard, but these appeals will be in vain, because 
savings bank depositors know that under a gold standard there is increasing 
danger that they will lose their deposits because of the inability of the 
banks to collect their assets; and they still further know that, if the gold 
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btanOanl is to continue infinitely, they may be compelled to withdraw their 
deiiosits in order to pay living expenses. 

It is only necessary to note the increasing number of failures in order to 
know that a gold standard is ruinous to merchants and manufaoiurera. 
These business men do not make their profits from the people from whom 
they borrow money, but from the people to whom they sell their goods. 
If the people can not buy. retailers can not sell, and, if retailers can not sell, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers must go into banltruptcy. 

Those who hold, as a permanent investment, the stock of railroads and of 
other enterprises— I do not include those who speculate in stocks or use 
Btock-boldings as a means of obtaining an inside advantage in construction 
coutracls— are injured by a gold standard. The rising dollar destroys the 
earning power of these enterprises without reducing their liabilities, and. as 
dividends can not be paid until salaries and fixed charges have lH?on s:itisfied. 
the stockholders must bear the burden of hard times. 

Salaries in business occupations depend upon business conditions, and the 
gold standard both lessens the amount and tlireatens the permanency of 
such salaries. 

Official -salaries, except the salaries of ^hose who hold office for life, must, 
in the long run. be adjusted to the conditions of those who pay the taxes, 
and if the present financial policy continues we must expect the contett 
between the- taxpayer and the taxeater to increase in bitterness. 

The professional classes— in the main— derive their support from tlie pro- 
ducing classes, and can only enjoy prosperity when there Is prosperity 
among tbose who create wealth, 

1 have not attempted to describe the effect of the gold standard ui»ou all 
classes— in fact, I have only had time to mention a few— but eacli iK»rson will 
be able to apply the principles stated to his own occupation. 

It must also be remembered that it is the desire of people geueraiiy to 
convert their earnings into real or personal property. This beluj; true, in 
considering any temporary advantage wliifh may come from a system uuJer 
which tlie dollar rises in its purchasing power, it must not be forjrotten that 
the dollar can not buy more than formerly, unless property soils for less 
than formerly. Hence, it will be seen that a large portion of those who 
may find some i>ecunlary advantage in a gold standard will discover that 
tbeii losses exceed their gains. 

It is sometimes asserted by our opponents that a bank belongs to the debtor 
class, but this is not true of any solvent bank. Every statement published 
by a solvt'Ut bank shows that the assets exceed the liabilities. That is to 
■ay. while the bank owes a large amount of money to its depositors. It nut 
only has t^nontrh on haml in money and notes to pay lt« lU'Mositnrn. imi in 
addition thereto, has enough to cover its capital and surplus. When the 
dollar Is rising in value slowly a bank may, by making short-time loans and 
taking good security, avoid loss, but when prices are falling rapidly the 
bank is apt to lose more because of bad debts than it can gain by the 
increase in the purchasing power or its capital and sun>l"s. 

Some bankers, however, combine the busiupss of a bond broker with the 
ordinary banking business, and thrse may make enough in the negotiation 
of loans to offset the losses arising in legitimate banking business. As 
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long as human nature remains as it is tliere will always be danger 
that, unless restrained by public opinion or legal enactment, those 
who see a pecuniary benefit for themselves in a certain condition 
may yield to the temptation to bring about that condition. Jefferson has 
stated that one of the main duties of government is to prevent men from 
injuring one another, and never was that duty more important than it is 
to-day. It is not strange that those who have made a profit by furnishing 
gold to the Government in the hour of its extremity favor a financial policy 
which will lieep the Government dependent upon them. I believe, however, 
that I speak the sentiment of the vast majority of the people of the United 
Stfltes when I say that a wise fi*nancial policy administered in behalf of all 
the people would make our Government independent of any combination of 
financiers, foreign or domestic. 

Let me say a word, now, in regard to certain persons who are pecuniarily 
benefited by a gold standard, and who favor it, not from a desire to trespass 
upon the rights of others, but because the circumstances wliich surround 
them blind them to the effect of the gold standard upon others. I shall 
ask you to consider the language of two gentlemen whose long public service 
and high standing in the party to which they belong will protect them from 
adverse criticism by our opponents. In 1869 Senator Sherman said: "The 
contraction of the currency is a far more distressing operation than Senators 
suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through that operation 
before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest distress. 
To every person, except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer or 
annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of .trade, fall of wages, 
suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy and disaster. It means ruin to all 
dealers whose debts are twice their business capital, though one-third less 
than their actual property. It means the fall of all agricultural production 
without any great reduction of taxes. What prudent man would dare to 
build a house, a railroad, a factory or a barn with this certain fact before 
him?" As I have said before, the salaried officer referred to must be the 
man whose salary is fixed for life, and not the man whose salary depends 
upon business conditions. When Mr. Sherman describes contraction of the 
currency as disastrous to all the people except the capitalist out of debt 
and those wh© stand in a position similar to his, he is stating a truth which 
must be apparent to every person who will give the matter careful consid- 
eration. • Mr. Sherman was at tliat time speaking of the contraction of the 
volume of paper currency, but the principle which he set forth applies if 
there is a contraction of the volume of the standard money of the world. 

Mr. Blaine discussed the same principle in connection with the demone- 
tization of silver. Speaking in the House' of Representatives on the 7th 
of February, 1878, he said: "I believe the struggle now going on in this 
country aiad other countries for a single gold standard would, if successful, 
produce widespread disaster in and throughout the commercial world. The 
destruction of silver as money, and the establishing of gold as the sole 
unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property, except 
those investments which yield a fixed return in money. These would be enor- 
mously enhanced in value, and would gain a disproportionate and unfair 
advantage over every other species of property.** Is it strange that the 
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•liolders of investments which yield a fixed return in money" can regard 
the destruction of silver with complacency? May we not expect the holders 
of other forms of property to protest against giving to money a "dispropor- 
tionate and unfair advantage over every other species of property?" If the 
relatively few whose wealth consists largely in fixed Investments have a 
right to use the ballot to enhance the value of their investments, have 
not the rest of the people the right to use the ballot to protect themselves 
from the disastrous consequences of a rising standard? 

The people who must purchase money with the products of toil st%nd 
in II position entirely different from the position of those who own money 
or receive a fixed income. Tlie well-being of tlie nation— aye, of civilization 
itself —depends upon the prosperity of the masses. What shall it profit us to 
have a dollar wliich grows more valuable every day if such a dollar lowers 
the standard of civilization and brings distress to the people? What shall 
It profit us if, in trying to raise our credit by increasing the purchasing 
power of our dollar, we destroy our ability to pay the debts already con- 
tracted by lowering the purcliasing power of the products with which those 
deists must be paid? If it is asserted, as it constantly is asserted, that the 
gold standard will enable us to borrow more money from abroad, I reply 
that the restoration of bimetallism will restore the parity between money 
and property, and thus permit an era of prosperity which will enable tlie 
American people to become loaners of money instead of perpetual borrowers. 
Even if we desire to borrow, how long can we continue borrowing under 
a system wliieli, by lowering the value of property, wealiens the foundation 
upon which credit rests? 

Even the liolders of fixed investments, thougli they gain an advantage 
fnmi the appreciation of tlie dollar, certainly see tlie injustice of the legis- 
lalion which gives them this advantage over those whose incomes depend 
upon the value of property and products. If the holders of fixed invest- 
ments will not listen to arguments based upon justice and equity, I appeal 
to them to consider the interests of posterity. We do not live for ourselves 
alone; our labor, our self-denial and our anxious cartv-all these are for those 
who are to come after us, as much as for ourselves, but we (-an not protect 
our children beyond the period of our lives; Let those who are now reaping 
advantage from a vicious financial system rem(»niber that, in the years to 
come, their own children and their children's children may, through the 
operation of this same system, be made to pay tribute to the descendants 
of those who are wronged to-day. 

As against the maintenance of a gold standard, either permanently or until 
other nations can be united for its overthrow, the Chicago platform t>resents 
a clear and emphatic demand for the immediate restoration of the free and 
•unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio of IG to 1, 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other na'tion. We are not 
asking that a new experiment be tried; we are insisting upon a return to a 
financial policy approved by the experience of history and supported by all 
the prominent statesmen of our nalion from the days of the first President 
down to 1873. When we a sic that our mints be opened to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver Into full legal-tender money, we are simply asking 
that the same mint privileges be accorded to silver that are now accorded 
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to gold. When we ask that this coinage be at the ratio of 16 to 1 we simply 
ask that our gold coins and the standard silver dollar— which, be it remem- 
bered, contains the same amount of pure silver as the first silver dollar 
coined at our mints— retain their present weight and fineness. 

The theoretical advantage of the bimetallic system is best stated by a 
European writer on political economy, who suggests the following illustra- 
tion: A river fed from two sources is more uniform in volume than a river 
fed from one source— the reason being that when one of the feeders is 
swollen the other may be low; whereas, a river which has but one feeder 
must rise or fall with that feeder. So in the case of bimetallism; the volume 
of metallic money receives contributions from both the gold mines and the 
silver mines, and, therefore, varies less; and the dollar, resting upon two 
metals, is less changeable in its purchasing power than the dollar which 
rests upon one metal only. 

If there are two kinds of money, the option must rest either with the 
debtor or with the creditor. Assuming that their rights are equal, we must 
look at the interesjts of society in general in order to determine to wWch side 
the option should be given. Under the bimetallic system, gold and silver 
are linked together by law at a fixed ratio, and any person or persons 
owning any quantity of either metal can have the same converted into full 
legal-tender money. If the creditor has the right to choose the metal in 
which payment shall be made, it is reasonable to suppose that he will 
require the debtor to pay in the dearer metal if there is any perceptible dif- 
ference between the bullion values of the metals. This new demand created 
for the dearer meial will make that metal dearer still, while the decreased 
demand for the <*lieai.ep metal will make that metal cheaper still. If. on 
the other hand, the delator exercises the option, it is reasonable to suppose 
that ho will pny in the chenper metal If one metal is perceptibly cheaper than 
the other: but the demand thus created for the cheaper metal will raise 
its price, while the lessened demand for the dearer metal will lower Its 
price. In other words, when the creditor has the option, the metals are 
drawn apart: whereas, when the debtor has the option, the metals are held 
to^'ether approximately at the ratio fixed by law; provided the demand 
created is sufficient to absorb all of both metals presented at the mint. 

Society is, therefore, interested in h:dvin^ the option exercised by the debtor. 
Indeed, there can be no such thing as real bimetallism unless the option 
is exercised by the debtor. The exercise of the option by the debtor compels 
the creditor classes, whether domestic or foreign, to exert themselves to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver at the legal ratio, whereas they 
might find a profit in driving one of the metals to a premium if they could 
then demand the dearer metal. The right of the debtor to choose the coin 
in which payment shall be made extends to obligations due from the Gov-^ 
ernment as well as to contracts between individuals. A Government obli* 
gation is simply a debt due from all of the people to one of the people, 
and it is impossible to justify a policy which makes the interests of the 
one person who holds the obligation superior to the rights of the manv who 
must be taxed to pay it. When, prior to 1873. silver was at a premium, it 
was nevor contended that national honor required the pavment of Govern- 
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mcnt obligations in silver, and the Matthews resolution, adopted by Congress 
In 1878, expressly asserted the right of the United States to redeem coin 
obligations in standard silver dollars as well as in gold coin. 

Upon this subject the Chicago platform reads: "We are opposed to the 
policy and practice of surrendering to the holders of the obligations of the 
United States the option reserved by law to the Government of redeeming 
Buch obligations in either silver coin or gold coin." 

It is constantly assumed by some that the United States notes, commonly 
called greenbacks, and the Treasury notes, issued under the act of 1890, are 
responsible for the recent drain upon the gold reserve, but this assumption 
is entirely without foundation. Secretary Carlisle appeared before the 
House Committee on Appropriations on January 21, 1895, and I quote from 
the printed report of his testimony before the committefe: 

"Mr. Sibley: I would like to ask you (perhaps not entirely connected with 
the matter under discussion, what objection could there be to having the 
option of redeeming either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury instead 
of the note-holder? 

"Secretary Carlisle: If that policy had been adopted at the beginning of 
resumption— and I am not saying this for the purpose of criticising the 
action of any of my predecessors, or anybody else— but if the policy of re- 
serving to the Government, at the beginning of resumption, the option of 
redeeming in gold or silver all its paper presented, I believe it would have 
worked beneficially, and there would have been no trouble growing out of it, 
but the Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have 
pursued a policy of redeeming in gold or. silver, at the option of the holder 
of the paper, and if any Secretary had afterwards attempted to change that 
policy and force silver upon a man who wanted gold, or gold upon a man 
who wanted silver, and especially if he had made that attempt at such a 
critical period as we have had in the last two years, my judgment is it 
■^ould have been very disastrous." 

I do not agree with the Secretary that it was wise to follow a bad pre- 
cecent, but from his answer it will be seen that the fault does not lie with 
the greenbacks and Treasury notes, but rather with the executive officers 
who have seen fit to surrender a right which should have .been exercised 
for the protection of the interests of the people. This executive action has 
already been made the excuse for the issue of more than $250,000,000 in 
bonds, and it is impossible to estimate the amount of bonds which may 
hflireafter be issued if tliis policy is continued. We are told that any attempt 
ni^on the part of the Government at this time to redeem its obligations in 
Bi)vcr would put a premium upon gold, but why should it? The Bank of 
Fif-ance exercises the right to redeem all bank paper in either gold or 
silver, and yet France maintains the parity between gold and silver at the 
njtio of 1514 to 1, and retains in circulation more silver per capita than we 
d^ in the United States. 

Jt may be further answered that our opponents have suggested no feasible 
W«|n for avoiding the dangers which they fear. The retirement of the green- 

^ks and Treasury notes would not protect the Treasury, because the same 
Pdficy which now leads the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem all Gov- 
enjment paper in gold, when gold is demanded, will require the redemption 
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of all Silver dollars and silver certificates in gold, if the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes are withdrawn from circulation. More than this, if the 
Ciovernment should retire its paper and throw upon the banks the necessity 
of furnishing coin redemption, the banks would exercise the right to furnish 
either gold or silver. In other words, they would exercise the option, just 
as the Government ought to exercise it now. The Government must either 
exercise the right to redeem its obligations in silver when silver is more 
convenient, or it must retire all the silver and silvej certificates from circula- 
tion and leave nothing but gold as legal-tender money. Are our opponents 
willing to outline a financial system which will carry out their policy to its 
legitimate conclusion, or will they continue to cloak their designs in ambig- 
uous phrases? 

There is an actual necessity for bimetallism as well as a theoretical 
defense of it. During the last twenty-three years legislation has be»Mi 
creating an additional demand for gold, and this law-created demand has 
refculted in Increasing the purchasing power of each ounce of gold. The 
restoration of bimetallism in the United States will take away from gold 
just so much of its purchasing power as was added to it by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the United States. The silver dollar is now held up to the 
gold dollar by legal-tender laws and not by redemption in gold, because the 
standard silver dollars are not now redeemable in gold either in law or by 
administrative policy. 

We contend that free and unlimited coinage by the United States alone will 
raise the bullion value of silver to Its coinage value, and thus make silver 
bullion worth $1.29 per ounce in gold throughout the world. This proposition 
is in keeping with natural laws, not in defiance of them. The best-known 
law of commerce is the law of supply and demand. We recognize this law 
and build our argument upon it. We apply this law to money when we 
say that a reduction in the volume of money will raise the purchasing power 
of the dollar; we also apply the law of supply and demand to silver when 
we say that a new demand for silver created by law will raise the price of 
silver bullion. Gold and silver are different from other commodities, 
in that they are limited in quantity. Corn, wheat, manufactured products, 
etc., can be produced almost without limit, provided they can be sold at a 
price sutticient to stimulate production, but gold and silver are called precious 
metals, because they are found, not produced. These metals have been the 
objects of anxious search as far back as history runs, yet, according to 
Mr. Harvey's calculation, all the gold coin of the world can be melted inlto 
a 22-foot cube, and all the silver coin in the world into a GU-foot cube. I^e- 
cause gold and silver are limited, both in the quantity now in hand, and flu 
annual pro<liu*tiun. it follows iliat leirislation nni fix tlie ratio between thejm. 

Any purchaser who stands ready to take the entire supply of any givfen 
article at a certain price can prevent that article from falling below tmat 
price. So the Government can fix a price for gold and silver by creatiiig 
a demand greater than the supply. International bimetallists believe tj^t 
several nations, by entering Into an agreement to coin at a fixed ratio; all 
the gold and silver presented, can maintain the bullion value of the mefcals 
at the mint ratio. When a mint price is thus established, it regulates ] the 
bullion price, because any person desiring coin may have the bullion c ^n- 
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verted Into coin at that prk-e, an^ any person desiring bullion can secure 
It by melting the coin. The only question upon which international blmei- 
alllsts and independent bimetalUsts differ is: Can the United States by the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the present legal ratio create a 
demand for silver which, taken in connection with the demand already in 
existence, will be sufficient to utilize all the silver that will be presented 
at the mints? They agree in their defense of the bimetallic principle, and 
they agree in unalterable opposition to the gold standard. International 
bimetallists can not complain that free coinage gives a benefit to the mine 
owner, because iutenaational bimetallism gives to the owner of silver all 
the advantages offered by independent bimetallism at the same ratio. Inter- 
national bimetallists can not accuse tlie advocates of free sii/er of boimj 
''bullion owners who desire to raise the value of their bullion;" or **debtor8 
who desire to pay their debts in cheap dollars;" or "demagogues who desire 
to curry favor with the people." They must rest their opposition upon one 
ground only, namely: That the supply of silver available for coinage is too 
large to be utilized by the United States. 

In discussing this question we must consider the capacity of our people 
to use silver and the quantity of silver which can come to our mints. It must 
be remembered that we live in a country only partially developed, and that 
our people far surpass any equal number of people in the world in their 
power to consume and produce. Our extensive railroad development and 
enormous internal commerce must also be taken into consideration. Now, 
how much silver can come here? Not the coined silver of the world, because 
almost all of it is more valuable at this time in other lauds than it will be 
at our mints under free coinage. If our mints are opened to free and unlim- 
ited coinage at the present ratio, merchandise silver can not coib«? lioro, be- 
cause the lalior applied to it has made it worth more in the form of mer- 
chandise than it will be worth at our mints. Wo can not even expoct all of 
the annual produci of silver, because India, Cliina, Japan, Mexico and all 
the other silver-using countries iisust satisfy their annual needs from the 
annual product; the arts require a large amount, and the gold-slaudard 
countries will need a considerable quantity for sul)sidiary coinage. We will 
be required to coin only that which Is not needed elsewhere; but, if we stand 
ready to take and utilize all of It, other nations will be compelled to buy at 
the price which we fix. Many foar that the opening of our mints will be 
followed by an enormous in(;rease In the annual production of silver. This 
Is conjecture. Silver has been used as money for thousands of years, and 
during all of that time the world has never suffered from an over-production. 
If, for any reason, the supply of gold or silver in the future ever exceeds 
the requirements of the arts and the needs of commerce, we confidently 
hope that the intelligence of the people will be sufficient to devise and enact 
any legislation necessary for the protection of the public. It is filly to 
refuse to the people the money which they now need for fear they may 
hereafter have more than they need. I am firmly convinced that by opening 
our mints to free and unlimited coinage at tho present ratio we can create 
a demand for silver which will keep the price of silver bullion at $1.29 per 
ounce, measured by gold. 
2 
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Some of our opponents attribute the fall in the value of silver, when meas- 
ured by gold, to the fact that during the last quarter of a century the world's 
supply of silver has increased more rapidly than the world's supply of gold. 
This argument is entirely answered by the fact that, during the last five 
years, the annual production of gold has increased more rapidly than the an- 
nual production of silver. Since the gold price of silver has fallen more dur- 
ing these five years than it ever fell in any previous five years in the his- 
tory of the world, it is evident that the fall is not due to Increased produc- 
tion. Prices can be lowered as effectually by decreasing the demand for an 
article as by increasing the supply of it, and it seems certain that the fall in 
the gold price of silver is due to hostile legislation and not to natural laws. 
In other words, when gold leaves the country those who formerly owned 
it will be benefited. There is no process by which we can be compelled 
to part with our gold against our will, nor is there any process by which 
silver can be forced upon us without our consent. Exchanges are matters 
of agreement, and if silver comes to this country under free coinage it will 
be at the invitation of some one in this country who will give something 
in exchange for it. 

In answer to the charge that gold will go abroad under free coinage. 
It must be remembered that no gold can leave this country until the owner 
of the gold receives something in return for it which he would rather have. 
Our opponents can not ignore the fact that gold is now going abroad in 
spite of all legislation intended to prevent it, and no silver is being coined to 
take its place. Not only is gold going abroad now, but it must continue to go 
abroad as long as the present financial policy is adhered to, unless we continue 
to borrow from across the ocean, and even then we simply postpone the evil, 
because the amount borrowed, together with the interest upon it, must be le- 
nald in appreciating dollars. The American people now owe a large sum to 
iCuropt^arj creditors. aii(J falling prices have left a larger and larger margin 
between our net national income and our annual Interest charge. There is 
only one way to stop tlie increasing flow of gold from our shores, and that 
is to stop falling prices. The restoration of bimetallism will not only stop 
falling prices, but will— to some extent— restore prices by reducing the world's 
demand for gold. If it is argued that a rise in prices lessens the value of the 
dollars which we pay to our creditors; I reply that, in balancing the eqn\- 
ties the American people have as much right to favor a financial system 
which will maintain or restore prices as foreign creditors have to insist upon 
a financial system that will reduce prices. But the interests of society are 
far superior to the intorcsts of eitlier debtors or creditors, and the interests 
of society demand a financial system which will add to the volume of the 
standard nionoy of the world, and thus restore stability to prices. 

Perhaps the most persistent misrepresentation that we have to meet is the 
charge that we are advocating the payment of debts in fifty-cent dollars. At 
the present time and under present laws a silver dollar, when melted, loses 
nearly half its value, but that will not be true when we again establish a 
mint price for silver and leave no surplus silver upon the marlset to drag 
down the price of bullion. Under bimetallism silver bullion will be worth as 
much as silver coin, just as gold bullion is now worth as much as gold coin, 
and we believe that a silver dollar will be worth as much as a gold dollar. 

The cliarge of repudiation comes with poor grace from those who are 
seeking to add to the weight of existing debts by legislation which makes 
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money dearer, and who conceal tlieir designs against the general welfare 
under the euphonious pretence that they are upholding public credit aud na- 
tional honor. 

Those who deny the ability of the United States to maintain the parity be- 
tween gold and silver at the present legal ratio without foreign aid pi>iui to 
Mexico and assert that the opening of our Uiints will reduce us to a silver 
basis and raise gold to a premium. It is- no reflection upon our sister Repub- 
lic to remind our people that the United States is much greater than Mexico 
in area, in population and in commercial strength. It is absurd to q^serl 
tbat the United States is not able to do anything which Mexico has failed to 
accomplish. The one thing necessary in order to maintain the parity is to 
furnish a demand great enough to utilize all tbe silver which will come to 
our mints. That Mexico bas failed to do this is uot proof that the United 
States would also fail. 

It Is also argued that, since a number of the nations have demonetized 
silver, nothing can be done until all of those nations restore bimetallism. 
This is al«»o illogical. It is immaterial how many or how few nations have 
open mints, provided there are sutilcieut open mints to furnish a monetary 
demand for all the gold aud silver available for coinage. 

In reply to the argument that improved machinery has lessened the cost of 
producing silver, it is sutlicient to say that the same is true of the production 
of gold, and yet, notwithstanding that, gold has risen in value. As a matter 
of fact, the cost of production does not determine the value of the precious 
metals, except as it ujay aflect the supply. If, for Instance, the cost of pro- 
ducin;; gold should be reduced DO per cent, without any increase in the out- 
put, tbe purchasing power of an ounce of gold would not fall. So long as 
there Is a monetary demand sutlicieot to talte at a fixed mint price all of 
the gold and silver produced, the cost of production need uot be considered. 

It is often objected that the prices of gold and silver can not be fixed in re- 
lation to each otber, because of the variation in the relative production of 
the metals. This argument also overloolis the fact that, if tlie dem.'.iid for 
both metals ajt a fixed piice is greater than the supply of both, relative pro- 
duction becomes immaterial. In the early part of the present ceiiiury ihe 
annual production of silver was worth, at the coinage ratio, ^bout tliree 
times as much as the annual production of gold; whereas soou after 1849, 
the anual production of gold became worth about three times as much, at 
the coinage ratio, as the annual production of silver; aud yet, ow'ug to ihe 
maintenance of the bimetallic standard, these enormous changes in relative 
prodi^ction had but a slight effect upon the relative values of the metals. 

If It is asserted l)y our opponents that the free coinage of j^ilver is iuteuded 
only ;'.r the benefit of the miue owners, it must l>e remeu.bere;l iliat free 
coinage can not restore to the miue owners any more than demonetization 
to<»k bway; and it must also be remembered that the loss which the demone- 
r.lzation of silvei has brought to the mine owuera is iiisigijllieaiil compared 
to the loss which this policy has brought to the rest of the people. The res- 
toration of silver will bring to the people genernlly uiany times as much ad- 
vantage as the mine ownrs can obt.iin from it. While it is not the purpose 
of free coinage to specially aid any particular class, yet those who believe 
that the restoration of silver is needed by the whole people should uot be 
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deterred because an incidental benefit will come to the mine owners. Ihe 
erection of forts, the deepening of harbors, the improvements of rivers, the 
erection of public buildings— all these confer incidental benefits upon individ- 
DHls and communities, and yet these incidental benefits do not deter us from 
making appropriations for these purposes whenever such appropriations are 
necessary for the public good. 

The argument that a silver dollar is heavier than a gold dollar, and that, 
therefore, silver is less convenient to carry in large quantities, is completely 
answered by the silver certificate, which is as easily carried as the gold cer- 
tificate or any other kind of paper money. 

There are some who, while admitting the benefits of bimetallism, object 
to coinage at the present ratio. If any are deceived by this objection, they 
ought to remember that there are no bimetallists who are earnestly endeav- 
oring to secure it at any other ratio than 16 to 1. We are opposed to any 
change in the ratio for two reasons— first, because a change would produce 
great injustice, and, second, because a change in the ratio is not necessary. 
A change would produce injustice because, if effected in the manner usually 
suggested, it would result in an enormous contraction in the volume of stand- 
ard money. 

If, for instance, it was decided by international agreement to raise the 
ratio throughout the world to 32 to 1, the change might be effected in any 
one of three ways: 

The silver dollar could be doubled in size, so that the new silver dollar 
would weigh thirty- two times as much scs the present gold dollar; or the pres- 
ent gold dollar could be reduced one-half in weight, so that the present silver 
dollar would weigh thirty-two times as much as the new gold dollar; or the 
change could be made by increasing the size of the silver dollar and decreas- 
ing the size of the gold dollar until the new silver dollar would weigh thirty- 
two times as much as the new gold dollar. Those who have advised a 
change in the ratio have usually suggested that the silver dollar be doubled. 
If this cliange were made it would necessitate the recoinage of four billions 
of silV'er into two billions of dollars. There would be an immediate loss of 
two billions of dollars either to individuals or to the Government, but this 
would be the least of the injury. A shrinkage of one-half in the silver 
money of the world would mean a shrinkage of one-fourth in the total 
volume of metallic money. This contraction, by increasing the value of the 
dollar, would virtually increase the debts of the world billions of dollars, 
and decrease still more tlie value of the property of the world as measured by 
dollars. Besides this immediate result, such a change in the ratio would per- 
manently decrease the annual addition to the world's supply of money, be- 
cause the annual silver product, when coined into dollars twice as large, 
would make only half as many dollars. 

The people of the United States would be injured by a change in the ratio, 
not because they produce silver, but- because they own property and owe 
debts, and they can not afford to thus decrease the value of their property 
or increase the burden of their debts. 

In 1878 Mr. Carlisle said: "Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual 
production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase 
of population and industry." I repeat this assertion. All of the gold and 
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Silver annually available for coinage, when converted into coin at the present 
ratio, will not, in my judgment, more than supply our monetary needs. 

In supporting the act of 1800, linown as the Sherman act, Senator Sherman, 
on June 5 of that year, said: 

"Under the law of February, 1878, the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion a month has by coinage produced annually an average of 
nearly $3,000,000 per month for a period of twelve years, but this amount, 
In view of the retirement of the banlj notes, will not increase our currency 
In proportion to our increasing population. If our present currency is esti- 
mated at $1,400,000,000, and our population is increasing at the ratio of 3 per 
cent per annum, it would require $42,000,000 increased circulation each year 
to Iccep pace with the increase of population; but, as the increase of popula- 
tion is accompanied by a still greater ratio of increase of wealth and business, 
It was thought that an immediate increase of circulation might be obtained 
by larger purchases of silver bullion to an amount sufficient to make (rood 
the retirement of bank notes and keep pace with the growth of population. 
AsEuming that $54,000,000 a year of av»dltional currency .^ needed upon this 
basis, that amount is provided for in this bill by the issue of Treasury notes 
in exchange for bullion at the market price." 

If the United States then needed more than forty-two millions annually to 
keep pace with population and business, it now, with a larger population, 
needs a still greater annual addition; and the United States is only one 
nation among many. Our opponents make no adequate provision for the 
increasing monetary needs of the world. 

In the second place, a change in the ratio is not necessary. Hostile legis- 
lation has decreased the demand for silver and lowered its price when 
measured by gold, while this same hostile legislation, by increasing the 
demand for gold, has raised the value of gold when measured by other 
forms of property. 

We are told that the restoration of bimetallism would be a hardship upon 
those who have entered into contracts payable in gold coin, but this is a 
mistake. It will be easier to obtain the gold with which to meet a gold 
contract, when most of the people can use silver, than it is now, when every 
one is trying to secure gold. 

The Chicago platform expressly declares in favor of such legislation as 
may be necessary to prevent, for the future, the demonetization of any kind 
of legal-tender money by ])rivate contract. Such contracts are objected to 
on the ground that they are against public policy. No one questions the 
right of legislatures to fix the rate of interest which can be collected by 
law; there is far more reason for preventing private individuals from setting 
aside legal- tender law. The money which is by law made a legal tender, 
must, in the course of ordinary business, be accepted by ninety-nine out of 
every one liundred persons. Why should the one-hundredth man be per- 
mitted to exempt himself from the general rule? Special contracts have a 
tendency to increase the demand for a particular kind of money, and thus 
force it to a premium. Have not the people a right to say that a comparatively 
few individuals shall not be permitted to derange the financial system of the 
nation in order to collect a premium in case they succeed in forcing one 
kind of money to a premium? 
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There is another argument to which 1 ask your attention. Some of the 
more zealous opponents of free coinage point to the fact that thirteen montha 
must elapse between the election and the first regular session of the next 
Congress, and assert that during that time, in case people declare themselves 
in favor of free coinage, all loans will be withdrawn and all mortgages fore- 
closed. If these are merely prophecies indulged in by those who have for- 
gotten the provisions of the Constitution, it will be sufficient to remind them 
that the President is empowered to convene Congress in extraordinary 
session whenever the public good requires such action. If, in November^ 
the people by their ballots declare themselves in favor of the immediate 
restoration of bimetallism, the system can be inaugurated within a few 
months. 

If, however, the assertion that loans will be withdrawn and mortgages 
foi^eclosed is made to prevent such political action as the people may believe 
to be necessary for the preservation of their rights, then a new and vital 
issue is raised. Whenever it is necessary for the people as a whole to obtain 
consent from the owners of money and the changers of money before they 
cac legislate upon financial questions, we shall have passed from a dem- 
ocracy to a plutocracy. But that time has not yet arrived. Threats and 
intimidations will be of no avail. The people who, in 1776; rejected the 
doctrine that Itings rule by right divine, will not, in this generation, sub- 
scribe to doctrine that money is omnipotent. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a word in regard to international bimet- 
allism. We are not opposed to an international agreement lool^ing to the 
ref;toration of bimetallism throughout the world. The advocates of free 
coinage have on all occasions shown their willingness to co-operate with 
other nations in the reinstatement of silver, but they are not willing to 
await the pleasure of other governments when immediate relief is needed 
by the people of the United States, and they further believe that independent 
action offers better assurance of international bimetallism than servile de- 
pendence upon foreign aid. For more than twenty years we have invited 
the assistance of European nations, but all progress in the direction of 
international biujetallism lias been bloclced by the opposition of tliose who 
derive a pecuniary benefit from the appreciation of gold. How long must 
we wait for bimetallism to be brought to us by those who profit by mono- 
metallism? If the double standard will bring benefits to our people, who 
will deny them the right to enjoy those benefits? If our opponents would 
admit the right, the ability and the duty of our people to act for them- 
selves on all public questions without the assistance and regardless of the 
wishes of other nations, and then propose the remedial legislation which 
they consider sufficient, we could meet them in the field of honorable debate; 
but, when they assert that this nation is helpless to protect the rights of 
its own citizens, we challenge them to submit the issue to a people whose 
patriotism has never been appealed to in vain. 

We shall not offend other nations when we declare the right of the 
American people to govern themselves, and, without let or hindrance from 
without, decide upon every question presented for their consideration. In 
taking this positon, we simply maintain the dignity of seventy million 
Citizens who are second to none in their capacity for self-government. 

Ihe gold standard has compelled the American people to pay an ever- 
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Increasing tribute to the creditor nations of the world— a tribute which 
no one dares to defend. I assert that national honor requires the United 
States to secure justice for all its citizens as well as do justice to all its 
creditors. For a people like ours, blest with natural resources of surpassing 
richness, to proclaim themselves impotent to frame a financial system 
suited to their own needs, is humiliating beyond the power of language to 
describe. We can not enforce respect for our foreign policy so long as we 
coEfess ourselves unable to frame our own financial policy. 

Honest differences of opinion have always existed, and ever will exist, 
as to the legislation best calculated to promote the public weal; but, when it 
Is seriously asserted that this nation must bow to the dictation of other 
nations and accept the policies which they insist upon, the right of self- 
government is assailed, and until that question is settled all other questions 
are insignificant. 

Citizens of New York, 1 have traveled from tlie center of the continent 
to the seaboard that I might, in the very beginning of the o&mpaign, bring 
you greeting from the people of the West and South and assure you that 
their desire is not to destroy but to build up. They invite you to accept the 
principles of a living faith rather than listen to those who preach the gospel 
of despair and advise endurance of the ills you have. The advocates of free 
coinage believe that, in striving to secure the immediate restoration of 
bimetallism, they are laboring in your behalf as well as in their own behalf. 
A few of your people may prosper under present conditions, but the per- 
manent welfare of New York rests upon the producers of wealth. This 
great city is built upon the commerce of the nation and must suffer if that 
commeix-e is impaired. You can not sell unless the poeple have money with 
whicli to buy, and they can not obtain the money with which to bny unless 
they are able to sell tlieir products at remunerative prices. Production of 
wealth goes before the exchange of wealth; those who create must secure 
a profit before thoy have anything to sliare with others. You can not afford 
to join ilie money changers in supporting a financial policy which, by destroy- 
ing the purchasing power of the products of toil, must in the end discourage 
the creation of wealth. 

I ask, 1 expect, your co-operation. It is true that a few of your financiers 
would fashion a new figure— a figure representing Columbia, her hands 
bound fast with fetters of gold and her face turned toward the Bast, 
appealing for assistance to those who live beyond the sea— but this figure can 
never express your idea of this nation. You will rather turn for inspiration 
to the heroic statue which guards the entrance to your city— a statue as 
patriotic in conception as it is collossal in proportion. It was the gracious 
gift of a sister Republic and stands upon a pedestal which was built by 
the American people. That figure— T.iberty enlightening the world— Is em- 
blematic of the mission of our nation among the nations of the earth. With 
a Government which derives its powers from the consent of the governed, 
secures to all the people freedom of conscience, freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, guarantees equal rights to all and promises special priv- 
ileges to none, the United States should be an example In all that is good and 
the leading spirit in every movement which has for its object the uplifting 
of the human race. 
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V. 

SPEECH OF HON. ARTHUR SEVALL. 

MADISOIV SQUARE OARDfiBT— ACCEPTING THE DEMLOCRATIC 

NOMINATION FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, 

You have given me official notice of my selection by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention as its candidate for Vice-President. 

For the courteous terms of your message and the liind personal expres 
sions I thanl^ you. 

Having been present at that great convention I can more truly estimate 
the honor its action has conferred. 

It was the greatest and most earnest convention in the history of our 
party. It v^as closer and more in touch with the people. The delegates were 
there to voice the sentiments of their constituents, the people of the party, 
for the people of the party controlled and conducted that convention. 

The Democracy of the country realize that all the great principles of our 
party are as potent and essential to the well-being of the country to-day as 
they have alway been, and as they ever will be, but the oversJiadowin.jj 
issues before the country now, made dominant by the distressed condition 
prevailing throughout our land, is the demand for reform in our existing, 
monetary system. 

Our party and, we believe, a great majority of the American people, are 
convinced that the legislation of '73 demonetizing silver was a wrong in- 
flicted upon our country which should and must be righted. 

We believe that the single gold standard has so narrowed the base of 
our monetary structure that it is unstable and unsafe, and so dwarfed it. 
in its development and in its power to furnish the necessary financial blood 
to the nation, that commercial and industrial paralysis has followed. 

We believe that we need, and must have the broad and expanding founda- 
tion of both gold and silver to support a monetary system strong and stable, 
capable of meeting the demand of a growing country and an industrious, 
energetic, and enterprising people; a system that will not be weakened and 
panic stricken by every foreign draft upon us; a system that will maintain 
a parity of just values and the nation's money, and protect us from the fre- 
quent fluctuations of to-day, so disastrous 1o every business and industry of 
the land. 
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^Ve demand tlae free coinage of silver, tlie opening of our mints to both 
money metals without discrimination, the return to the money of our fathers, 
the money of the Constitution, gold and silver. 

We believe this is the remedy and the only remedy for the evil from which 
Ve ai-e now suffering; the evil that is now so fast devastating and impov- 
erishing our land and people, bringing poverty to our homes and bankruptcy 
to our business, which, if allowed to continue, will grow until our very 
institutions are threatened. 

The demonetization of silver has thrown the whole primary money func- 
tion on gold, appreciating its value and purchasing power. Restore the 
money function to silver and silver will appreciate and its purchasing power 
increase. Take from gold its monopoly, its value will be reduced and in due 
course the parity of the two metals will again obtain under natural causes. 

We shall then have a broad and unlimited foundation for a monetary 
system, commensurate with our country's needs and future develoi)ment, 
not the unsafe basis of to-day reduced by half by the removal of silver and ^ 
continually undermnied by foreigners caiTying from us our gold. 

This is the reform to which we are pledged, the reform the people demand, 
the return to the monetary sj'stem of over eighty years of our national 
existence. 

The Democratic party has already given Its approval and its pledge. Our 
opponents admit the wisdom of the principle for which we contend, but ask 
us to await permission and co-operation of other nations. 

Our people will not wait. They will not ask permission of any nation 
on earth to relieve themselves of the cause of their distress. The issue has 
been made. The people stand ready to render their verdict next November. 

Mr. Chairman, unequivocally and through sincere conviction, I indorse the 
platform on which I have been nominated. 

I believe we are right; the people are with us and what the people declare 
Is always right and must prevail. 

I accept the nomination, and, with the people's eonfinuatioi), evory effort 
of which God shall render me capable will be exerted in support of the 
principles Involved. 
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VI. 

LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE OF HOW. W. J. BRYAN. 

Lincoln, Nebb., Sept. 9, 1896. 
William J. Bryan's letter accepting the Democratic nomination for tlie 
Presidency is as follows: 

Hon, Stephen M, White and otiiers, members of the Notijication Committee of the 
Democratic National Convention : 

Gentlemen: I accept the nomination tendered by you on behalf of the 
Democratic party, and in so doing desire to assure you that I fully appre- 
ciate the high honor which such a nomination confers and the grave respon- 
sibilities which accompany an election to the Presidency of the United 
States. So deeply am I impressed with the magnitude of the power invested 
by the Constitution in the Chief Executive of the nation, and with the enor- 
mous influence which he can wield for the benefit or injury of the people, 
that 1 wish to enter the ofiice, if elected, fi*ee from every personal desire 
except the desire to prove worthy the confidence of my country. Human 
judgment is fallible enough when unbiased by selfish considerations, and in 
order that I may not be tempted to use the patronage of the oflSce to advance 
any personal ambition, I hereby announce, with all the emphasis which 
words can express, my fixed determination not under any circumstances to 
be a candidate for re-election if this campaign results in my election. 

I have carefully considered the platform adopted by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and unqualifiedly indorse each plank thereof. 

Our institutions rest upon the proposition that all men, being created equal, 
are entitled to equal consideration at the hands of the Government. Because 
all men are created equal it follows that no cdtizen has a natural right to 
injure any other citizen. The main purpose of government being to protect 
all citizens in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, this 
purpose must lead the government, first, to avoid acts of affirmative injus- 
tice, and second, to restrain each citizen from trespassing upon the rights 
of any other citizen. 

A democratic form of government is conducive to the highest civilization 
because it opens before each Individual the greatest opportunities for devel- 
opment and stimulates to the highest endeavor by Insuring to each the full 
enjoyment of all the rewards of toil except such contribution as is necessary 
to support the government which protects him. Democracy is indifferent to 
pedigree; it deals with the individual rather than with his ancestors. Democ- 
racy Ignores differencwi in wealth. Neither riches nor poverty can be in- 
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yoked in behalf of or against any citizen. Democracy knows no creed, recog- 
nizing the right of each individual to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. It welcomes all to a common brotherhood, and guar- 
antees equal treatment to all, no matter in which church or through what 
forms they commune with their Creator. 

Having discussed portions of the platform at the time of its adoption and 
again when your letter of notification was formally delivered, it will not be 
necessary at this time to touch upon all the subjects embraced in the party's 
cleclaration. 

A Dnal Oovernineut, 

Honest differences of opinion have ever existed and ever will exist as to the 
most effective means of securing domestic tranquility, but no citizen fails to 
recognize at all times and under all circunistaucos the absolute necessity for 
the prompt and vigorous enforcement of law and the preservation of the 
t^ublic peace. In a government like ours law is but the crystallization of the 
will of the people; without it the citizen is neither secure in the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, nor protected in the pursuit of happiness. Without obe- 
dience to law government is impossible. The Democratic party is pledged 
to defend the Constitution, and enforce the laws of the United States, and it 
* Is also pledged to respect and preserve the dual scheme of government 
instituted by the founders of the Republic. The name, United States, was 
happily chosen. It combines the idea of national strength with the idea of 
local self-government and suggests **an indissoluble union of indestructible 
States." Our Revolutionary fathers, fearing the tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion as well as the dangers of disintegration, guarded against both, and 
national safety as well as domestic security is to be found in the careful 
observance of the limitations which they impose. It will be noticed that, 
while the United States guarantees to every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment and is empowered to protect each State against invasion, it is not 
ai^thorized to interfere in the domestic affaire of any State except upon appli- 
cation of the legislature of the State, or upon the application of the exec- 
utive when the legislature cannot be convened. 

This provision rests upon the sound theory that the people of the State, 
acting through their legally chosen representatives, because of their more 
Intimate acquaintances with local conditions are better qualified than the 
President to judge of the necessity for Federal assistance. Those who 
framed our Constitution wisely determined to make as broad an application 
of the principles of local self-government as circumstances would permit, 
and we cannot dispute the correctness of the position taken by them without 
expressing a disti-ust of the people themselves. 

Economy. 

Since governments exist for the protection of the rights of the people and 
not for their spoliation, no expenditure of public money can be justified unless 
that expenditure is necessary for the honest, economical, and efiicient ad- 
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ministration of the Government. In determining what appropriations are 
necessary, the interest of those who pay the taxes should be consulted rather 
than the wishes of those who receive or disburse public moneys. 

Bonds. 

An increase in the bonded debt of the United States at this time is entirely 
without excuse. The issue of the interest-bearing bonds within the last few 
years has been defended on the ground that they were necessary to secure 
gold with which to redeem- United States notes and Treasury notes, but this 
necessity has been imaginary rather than real. Instead ef exercising the 
legal right vested in the United States to redeem its coin in either gold or 
silver, the executive branch of the Government has followed a precedent estab- 
lished by a former administration and sun-endered the option to the holder 
of the obligations. This administrative policy leaves the Government at 
the mercy of those who find a pecuniary profit in bond issues. The fact that 
the dealers in money and securities have been able to deplete or protect the 
Treasury, according to their changing whims, shows how dangerous it is to 
permit them to exercise a controlling influence over the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Government of the United States, when adjninistered in the inter- 
ests of all the people, is able to establish and enforce its financial policy 
not only without the aid of syndicates, but in spite of any opposition which 
syndicates may present. To assert that the Government is dependent upon 
the good will or assistance of any portion of the people other than a constitu- 
tional majority is to assert that we have a government in form but without 
vital force. 

Bfatloual Bank Currency. 

The position talten by the platform against the issue of paper money by 
national banks is supported by the highest Democratic authority as well as 
demanded by the interests of the people. The present attempt of the na- 
tional banlss to force the retirement of United States notes and Treasury 
notes in order to secure a basis for a larger issue of their own notes illus- 
trates the danger which arises from permitting them to issue their paper as 
a circulating medium. The national bank note, being redeemable in lawful 
money, has never been better than the United States note, which stands 
behind it, and yet the banks persistently demand that these United States 
notes, which draw no interest, shall give place to interest-bearing bonds in 
order that the banks may collect the interest which the people now save. 
To empower national banks to issue circulating notes is to grant a valuable 
privilege to a favored class, surrender to private corporations the control 
over the volume of paper money, and build up a class which will claim a 
vested interest in the nation's financial policy. Our United States notes, 
commonly known as greenbacks, being redeemable in either gold or silver at 
the option of the Government and not at the option of the holder, are safer 
and cheaper for the people than national banks notes based upon interest- 
bearing bonds. 
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Tlie ifloiiroe Do«lrinc. 

A diguitied but lirm maiutenauoe of the loreigu policy lirst set forth by 
President Monroe, and reiterated by the Presidents who have succeeded him, 
instead of arousing hostility abroad is the best guarantee of amicable rela- 
tions with other nations. 

It is better for all concerned that the United States should resist any ex- 
tension of European authority in the Western hemisphere rather than invite 
the continued irritation which would necessarily result from any attempt 
to increase the influence of monarchical institutions in that portion of the 
Americas which has been dedicated to republican goveniments. 

PcuNions. 

No nation can afford to be unjust to its defenders. The care of those who 
have suffered injury in the military nnd naval service of the country is a 
sacred duty. A nation which, like the United States, relies upon voluntary 
service rather than upon a large standing army, adds to its own security 
when it makes generous provisions for those who have risked thoir lives in 
Its defense and for those who are dependent upon them. 

The FrodncerN of Wealth. 

Labor creates capital. Until wealth is produced by the application of brain 
and muscle to the resources of this country there is nothing to divide among 
the non-producing classes of society. Since the producers of wealth create 
the nation's prosperity in time of peace, and defend the nation's flag in time 
of peril, their interests ought at all times to be considered by those who 
stand in oflicial positions. The Democratic party has ever found its voting 
strength among those who are proud to be known as the common people, 
and it pledges itself to propose and enact such legislation as is necessary to 
protect the masses in the free exercise of every political right and in the 
enjoyment of their just share of the rewards of their labor. 

Arbitrati€»ii. 

1 desire to give special emphasis to the plank which recommends such 
legislation as is necessary to secure the arbitration of differences between 
employers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees. Arbitration 
is not a new idea— it is simply an extension of the court of justici\ The 
laboring men of the country have expressed a desire for arbitration and 
the railroads cannot reasonably object to the decisions rendered by an im- 
partial tribunal. Society has an interest even greater than the interest of 
employer or employee, and has a right to protect itself by courts of arbitra- 
tion against the growing inconvenience and embarrassment occasioned by 
disputes between those who own the great arteries of commerce on the one 
hand and the lalmrers who operate them on the other. 

Iininigratioii. 

While the Democratic party welcomes to tlie country those who come with 
love for our instiutions and with the determination and ability to contribute 
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to tbe strength and greatness of our nation, it is opposed to the diiinpino: 
ol' the criminal classes upon our shores and to the importation of either 
pauper or contract labor to compete with American labor. 

Injniictioiis. 

The recent abuses which have grown out of injunction proceedings have 
been so emphatically condemned by public opinion that the Senate bill pro- 
viding for trial by jury in certain contest cases will meet with general ap- 
Ijroval. 

Trnsts. 

The Democratic party is opposed to trusts. It will be recreant to its duty 
to the people if it recognized either the moral or the legal right of these great 
aggregations of wealth to stifle competition, bankrupt rivals, and then prey 
upon society. Cori>orations are the creatures of law and they must not be 
permitted to pass from under the control of the power which created; they 
are permitted to exist on the theory that they advance the public weal and 
they must not be allowed to use their powers for the public injury. 

Kailr€»adM. 

The right of the United States Government to regulate interstate commerce 
cannot be questioned, and the necessity for the vigorous exercise of that 
right is becoming more and more imperative. The interests of the whole 
people require such an enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as will enable it to prevent discrimination between per- 
sons and places and protect patrons from unreasonable charges. 

Pacific Railroads. 

The Government cannot afford to discriminate between its debtors, and must 
therefore prosecute its legal claims against the Pacific railroads. Such a pol- 
icy is necessary for the protection of the rights of patrons as well as for the 
interests of the Government. 

Cuba. 

The people of the United States, happy in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of free government, feel a generous sympatny toward all who are endeavor- 
ing to secure like blessings for themselves. This sympathy, while respecting 
all treaty obligations, is especially active and earnest when excited by the 
struggles of neighboring peoples, who. like the Cubans, are near enough to 
observe the workings of a government which derives all its authority from 
the consent of the governed. 

The CiTil Service. < 

That the American people are not in favor of life tenure in the Government 
service is evident from the fact that they, as a rule, make frequent changes 
in their official representatives when those representatives are chosen by 
ballot. A permanent office-holding class is not in harmony with our In- 
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stitutions. A fixed term iu appointive offiiM. except where the Federal 
Coiifititutiou uuw provides utlierwise. would opeu the public service to a 
larger number of citizt^us without iuipiiiiing its efficiency. 

The Territories. 

The territorial form of government is tempiuary in its nature and should 
give way as soon as the territory is sufficiently advanced to take its place 
among the States. New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona are entitled to 
statehood, and their admission is demanded by the material and political 
intM^ts. The demand of the platform that officials appointed to administer 
the government of the Territories, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
should be bona fide residents of the Territories or district is entirely in keep-. 
Ing with the Democratic theory of home rule. I am also heartily in sympathy 
with the declaration that all public lands should be reserved for the estalv 
lishment of free homes for American citizens. 

WaterwajM. 

The policy of improving the great watei-ways of the country is justified 
by the national character of those waterways and the enormous tonnage borne 
upon them. Experience has demonstrated that continuing appropriations 
are in the end more conomiral than single appropriations separated by long 
intervals. 

Tbe Tarlfl*. 

It is not necessary to discuss the tariff question at this ime. Whatever may 
be the individual view of citizens as to the relative merits of protection and 
tariff reform, all must recogn'ze that until the money question is fully and 
finally settled the American people will not consent to the consideration of 
any other important question. Taxation presents a problem which in some 
form is continually present, and a postponement of definite action upon it 
involves no sacrifice of personal opinion or political principles, but the crisis 
presented by financial conditions cannnot be postponed. Tremendous re- 
sults will follow the action taken by the United States on the money question, 
and delay is impossible. The people of this nation, sitting as a high 
court, must render ju'lgment in the cause which greed is prosecuting against 
humanity. The dicision will either give hope and inspiration to those who 
toil or "shut the doors of mercy on mankind.'* In the presence of this over- 
shadowing issue differences upon minor questions must be laid aside in order 
that there may be united action among those who are determined that prog- 
ress toward an universal gold standard shall he stayed and the cold nn 1 
silver coinage of the Constitntion restored. W. .7. BRYA\. 
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Vil. 

rUXD AMEWTAL PRiyCIPLE S OF DEMOCRACY. 

A strict adherence to the Constitution Is the leading principh^ of the Denio- 
oeratic party— a party wliose theoi*y of construction gave it birth and hn;i 
l)reJ^er^'ed it in the affections of the people for over one hundrf.d years. 

In Washington's Cabinet there was a continual conflict of opinion between 
the aristocratic Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, and .the demo- 
cratic Jefferson, then Secretarj' of State, about the cgnstruction of the new 
Constitution. The former advocated a loose construction and stron* central 
power; the latter, strict construction and local self-government. 

From these rivalries sprang into existence the two great rival parties 
which, under one name and another, have continued to the present day. 

Jeflerson'.s Tlieorj orCirovernineiii. 

The first Democratic Tresident, Thomas Jefferson, in his inaugural address 
on the 4th of March, 1801, promulgated the fundamental theories of Govern- 
ment and constitutional construction, which still constitute the party creed. 
They should be studied and preserved in the minds and the hearts of th*^ 
people as an ever-living rebuke to tlie imperial tendencies of the Republican 
party. They are as follows: 

"About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of duties vvliich compre- 
hend everything dear and valuable to you, it is proper that you should un- 
derstand what I deem the essential principles of our Government, and conse- 
quently those which ought to shape its administration. I will compress them 
within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the general principle, 
but not all its limitations. 

"Equal and exact justice to all men of whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political. 

*'Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ance« with none. 

"The support of the State governments in all their rights, as the most com- 
petent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks 
against anti-republican tendencies. 

"The preservation of the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad. 

"A jealous care of the rights of election by the people— a mild and safe cor 
recti ve of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution where peace- 
able remedies are unprovided. 

"Absolute acquiesence in the decision of the majority— -the vital i)rinciple 
of republics from which there is no appeal but to force, the vital princip'.e 
and immediate parent of despotism. 
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•*A. well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace, and for the first uio- 
ments of war, till the regulars may relieve them. 

'The supremacy of the civil over the military authority. 

'Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened. 

'The honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of ilie public 
faith. 

"Encouragement of agriculture and commerce as its handmaid. 

"The diffusion of information and the arraignment of all abuses ai the bar 
of public reason. 

"Freedom of religion; freedom of the press; freedom of the person under 
the protection of habeas corpus; and trials by juries impartially selected. 

"These principles form the bright constellation which has gone before 
us, and guided our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. Tb«» 
Tvisdom of our sages and the blood of our heros have been devoted to the at- 
tainment. They should be the creed of our political faith— the text of civil 
Instruction— the touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; 
and should we wander from them in moments of error or alarm, let us 
hasten to retrace our stei>s and regain the road which leads alone to peace, 
liberty, and safety." 

Hamilton's Theory of OoTcrnmeut. 

In marked contrast with the theory of government as above defined by the 
great leaders of the Democratic party is the centralization tendency of its 
Republican rival. That party inherits much of the objectionable doctrines 
which Hamilton advocated in the convention wliich framed the Constitution 
but which, fortunately, were not stamped upon that instrument. 

In Madison's notes on the proceedings of the convention, he reports the 
substance of one of Hamilton's speeches, as follows: 

"This view of the subject almost led him to despair that a republican gov- 
ernment could be established over so great an extent. He was sensible at the 
same time that it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his 
private opinion he had no scruples in declaring, supported as he was by the 
opinion of so many of the wise and good, that the British Government was 
the best in the world, and that he doubted much whether anything short of 
it would do in America. He hoped gentlemen of different opinions would 
bear with him in this, and begged them to recollect the change of opinion 
on this subject which had taken place, and was still going on. It was once 
thought that the power of Congress was amply sufficient to secure the end 
of their institution. The error was now seen by eveiyone. The members 
most tenacious of republicanism, he observed, were as loud as any in declar- 
ing against the vices of democracy. This progress of the public mind led hini 
to anticipate the time when others as well as himself would join in the 
praise bestowed by Mr. Xeckor on th'-> British Constitution— namely, that it 
is the only governnunt in the world wlilcli unites public strength with indi- 
vidual security." 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

"As to the executive, it seemed that no good one could be established on re- 
publican principles. Was not this giving up the merits of the question; for can 
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there be a good government without a good executive? The English model 
was the only good one on this subject. The hereditary interest ol the kini? 
was so interwoven with that of the nation, and his personal emoliinient so 
gi^at that he was placed above the danger of being corrupted from abroad; 
and at the same time was both sufficiently independent and sufficiently con- 
trolled to answer the purpose of the institution at home. One of the weak 
sides of republics was their being liable to foreign influence and corruption. 
Men of little character, acquiring great power, became easily the tools oC 
intermeddling neighbors. Sweden was a striking instance. The French and 
English had each their parties during the late revolution, which was affected 
by tlie predominant influence of the former. What is the inference from all 
these observations? That we ought to go as far, in order to attain stability 
and permanency, as republican principles will admit. Let one branch of the 
legislature hold their places for life, or at least during good behavior. Let 
the executive also be for life." 

Towards the close of the convention Hamilton handed to Madison a plan 
of a constitution in accordance with his own ideas. 
Article VIII, section 1 contains the following: 

"The governor or president of each state shall be appointed under the au- 
thority of the United States; and shall have a right to negative all laws 
about to be passed in the state of which he shall be governor or presideni. 
subject to such qualiflcatlons and regulations as the legislature of the United 
States shall prescribe." 

The Republican party is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of this do<. 
trine. It doies not seem to be aware that the war is over. Its rapid drirt 
toward centralization, aristocracy, and monopolies is indeed cause for 
alaiTi, and calls for an emphatic protest by the people at the com- 
ing Presidential election. 

Allen's JDefinition. 
The fundamental principles of Democracy were never better stated than 
by that distinguished leader Ex-United States Senator William Allen, of 
Ohio. 

"Democracy is a sentiment not to be appalled, corrupted, or compromisfMl. 
It knows no baseness; it cowers to no danger; it oppresses no weakness. 
Fearless, generous, and humane, it rebukes the arrogant, cherishes honoj*. 
and sympathizes with the humble. It asks nothing but what it concedes; it 
concedes nothing but what it demands. Destructive only of despotism, it is 
the sole conservator of liberty, labor, and property. It is the sentiment of 
freedom, of equal rights, and equal obligations. It is tthe law of nature pel - 
vading the land. The stupid, the selflsh, and the base in spirit mr.y rlenouncfo 
It as a vulgar thing; but in the history of our race the Democratic principle 
has developed and illustrated the highest moral and intellectual attributes of 
our nature. It is a noble, a sublime sentiment which expands our affections, 
enlarges the circle of our sympathies, and elevates the soul of man, until 
claiming an equality with the best, it rejects as unworthy of its dignity any 
political immunities over the humblest of its fellows. Yes, it is an en- 
nobling principle, and may that spirit which animated our Revolutionary 
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fathers, in their contest for its establishment continue to animate us, thi'ir 
soiis^ in the impending struggle for its preservation." 

Bryan's Oefliiition. 

In his letter of acceptance Hon. Wm. J. Bryan states concisely tbe funda- 
mental principles of the party as follows: 

"The main purpose of government being to protect all citizens in tlie enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, this purpose must lead tl\e 
Government, first, to avoid acts of affirmative injustice: and second, to re- 
strain each citizen from trespassing upon the rights of any other citizen. .V 
democratic form of government is conducive to the highest civilization Ih*^ 
cause it opens before each individual the greatest opi>ortunities for doveloiv 
ment, and stimulates to the highest endeavor, by insuring to eacli the full 
enjo^'ment of all the rewards of toil, except such contribution as Is necessa ry 
to support the government which protects him. Democracy is indifferent to 
pedigree — it deals with the individual rather than with his ancestors. Demo- 
cracy ignores differences in wealth— neither riches nor poverty can be io- 
▼oked in behalf of or against any citizen. Democracy knows no ci'eed— 
recognizing the right of each individual to worship God according to the di'*- 
tates of his own conscience; it welcomes all to a common brotherhood aiitl 
guarantees equal treatment to all, no matter in which church or through 
what forms they commune with their Creator." 

Seymoor on State and Federal Powers. 

In an elaborate article in the North American Review, in 187S. Ex-Go^- 
emor Horatio Seymour said: 

"When we have secured good governments in towns and counties, most ol 
the objects of government are gained. In the ascending scale of rami, in flu* 
descending scale of importance, is the legislature, which is or should be liiii 
Ited to State affairs. Its greatest wisdom is shown by the smallest amount ot 
legislation, and its strongest claims for gratitude grow out of what it docs 
not do. Our General Government is remarkable for being the reverse o* 
every other. Instead of being the source of authority; it only receives thi* 
remnant of power after all that concerns town, county, and State jurisdic- 
tions has been distributed. Its jurisdiction, although confined within narrow 
limits, is of great dignity, for it concerns our national honor and provides for 
tlie national defense. We make this head of our system strong wlieu w»» 
confine its action to those objects which are of general interest, and prevent 
its Intcrferi^nce with subjects upon which it cannot act with intelligence. If 
our General Government had the power which is now divided between town, 
county, and State jurisdiction, its attempts at their exercise would shiver ii 
into atoms. If it were composed of the wisest and purest men the worM 
ever taw, it could not understand all the varied interests of a land as widr 
as all Europe, and with as great a diversity of climate, soil, and social condi- 
tion. "The welfare of the several communities would be sacrlficetl to tlic 
Ignorance or prejudices of those who had no direct concern in the laws they 
Imposed upon others.' 
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VIII. 

THE SILVER ftUESTIpy. 

The Republican programme, to fasten on us gold monometallism without we 
get foreign consent to bimetallism, not only revolutionizes our currency system, 
but revolutionizes our own ancient traditions wherein we have universally de- 
clined to let any other Government dictate our policy either foreign or do- 
mestic. From the organization of the Government there never was a national 
platform written prior to the one on which Mr. McKinley was nominated at 
St. Louis by any party in the United States, which either recommended or 
tolerated the single gold standard. There never was one written which treat- 
ed of the subject at all that did not profess favor for silver coinage. The 
great parties vied with each other in professing favor for bimetallism, for the 
concurrent use of both gold and silver without discrimination against either 
metal. The Republican party condemned the Democratic administration .in 
its platform of 1888 for an alleged effort to demonetize silver. Mr. McKinley 
was chairman of the platform committee, and not only reported the platform 
but was elected to Congress upon it and helped to elect Mr. Harrison Presi- 
dent on it. 

This is the platform he submitted: 

'^Bimetallism. 

"The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemn the policy of the Democratic administration in its ef 
fort to demonetize silver." 

What a revolution it must have taken to sweep him from this to the gold 
platform on which he now stands! 

In 1892, in national convention, it adopted the following platform, which 
is given with its heading: 

**Free and Nate Coinag^e of Gold and Silver. -- 

"Tlie American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of 
silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal." 

How strangely these utterances contrast with the declaration of the pres- 
ent platform of the Republican party, that until an "international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the world can be obtained the exist- 
ing gold standard must be preserved." 
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Never before in the history of our American Governmont was such a cring- 
ing policy advocated or such a surrender made. Always before platforms 
have suggested legislative restrictions, if any at all, to regulate coinage. 

When we were only 3,500,000 strong, and had established our independence 
through eight years of blood and suffering, we adopted a Constitution. It 
provided for gold and silver as the Constitutional money of the counti-y. 
While the hero who had led our armies to victory, and the patriots who had 
conducted our councils and constructed our Constitution were in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the first coinage law was passed, in 1792. If not 
only provided for the use of both gold and silver, but adopted silver as the 
unit and fixed the relative value of gold and silver in coinage. 

So anxious were our fathers to be fiscally free from England, as well as 
physically free, that although we spoke the same language and our greatest 
commerce was, and was lil^ely to be, with England, Jefferson and Hamilton 
• recommended dollars, dimes, and cents as the denomination of our currency 
instead of pounds, shillings, and pence. If they had expected that England 
would have a voice in our coinage or be consulted concerning it, it is but 
natural they would have retained her denominations. This bill was favored 
by Hamilton and Jefferson and approved by Washington. If, therefore, 
Bllver currency is a dishonest curi'encj', they must have been either ignorant 
or dishonest men. 

Afterwards, when the time came to change the ratio between the two 
metals, they made the change by reducing the number of grains in the gold 
dollar instead of increasing the number of grains in the silver dollar. Was 
this repudiation? 

Under free coinage the young Republic was started on its great career. 
Under it we settled up the expenses of the war of the Revolution. Under it, 
during Jefferson's administration, we purchased Louisiana, embracing not 
only the present State but a great northwestern empire in addition. Under it 
we carried on the war with England in 1812 and paid its expenses. Under 
it we conducted the war with Mexico, and paid for the land wo purchased 
from our sister Republic. A year after the battle of New Orleans England 
demonetized silver. She was not essential to bimetallism then— she is not 
now. Our country did not consult her wishes then, and they are not com- 
pelled to do so now. Wlien she demonetized silver Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, wlio worked together upon the Declaration of Independence, 
were alive. So was Madison, the Father of the Constitution. Monroe, who 
made the map of the world, and made the world live up to the map, was still 
living. And so were General Jackson and the younger Adams. Six Presi- 
dents. Search will be made in vain among tlioir writings and speeches for 
a single utterance even intimating that we ought to consult England or any 
other nation about our fiscal policy or that we should demonetize silver be 
cause England had. We then numbered about 10,000.000 people. Wo are 
DOW 70,000,000. We wore then a small factor in the commercial world. We 
ere now the greatest factor in it, equaling any other three of the greatest 
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powers, and still we are told that we are more dependent now than we were 
then. We are told we are to make a pledge to England and the balance of 
the world now which none of the Presidents then would have recommended. 
This is not the only important epoch in our history. We have taken im- 
portant steps before without consulting other nations. We did not consult 
them as to whether we should or should not have State banks. General 
Jackson did not consult them as to whether he should make war on the 
banks of his time and remove the deposits. When our civil war was raging 
and the counti-y divided, did the administration ask the consent of other 
nations to establish national banks issuing paper i?ioney redeemable in paper? 
It did not ask consent to issue nearly $500,000,000 of greenbacks and $2,000,- 
000,000 of other forms of paper. It consulted no other government on the 
resumption of specie payments. Whilst it has sent representatives to monetary 
conferences, it has never before suggested that we pledge ourselves to abstain 
from the use of silver or any other currency until foreign consent had been 
obtained. It may be safely predicted that whilst the Republican platform 
has recommended the pledge, the masses of the people will regard it as so 
dastardly that they will not make it. 

This doctrine of gold monometallism is, therefore, a modern doctrine and 
an un-American doctrine, It revolutionizes our Constitutional currency. 

The doctrine of allowing England, as *'the leading commercial nation of 
the world," to have part or lot in determining what shall be our fiscal (or 
other) policy, in determining what we shall coin or when we shall coin, is not 
only un-American but anti-American. It is revolting to every sense of 
American pride and American independence, and would, in the end, be sub- 
versive of our best interests. Yet the platform of the Republican party 
pledges the country to the single gold standard until an international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations can be obtained. This is the 
pledge: •*Until such" (International) "agreement can be obtained the existing 
gold standard must be preserved." 

What nation outside of the United States is "the leading commercial na- 
tion of the world?*' England, all will readily admit. Therefore, the Repub- 
lican platform and candidate make a solemn pledge (to England) that until 
England gives her royal consent we will never return to the double standard 
of gold and silver. 

If England had been writing this platform and shaping this policy she 
could not possibly have done it more to her liking or interest. She demon- 
etized silver eighty years ago. From 1816 to 1873 she maintained the single 
gold standard despite our opposition and the opposition of the balance of the 
world. We also, till that date, maintained the double standard notwith- 
standing her opposition. The silver dollar was at a premium when it was 
demonetized in 1873 without warning to the American people. 

If England maintained the single gold standard In spite of our opposition 
and the opposition of the balance of the world from 1816 to 1873, and 
in spite of entreaties from other nations and international conferences, who 
is foolish enough to believe she will give her consent to the double standard 
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now, if Mr. McKinley is elected on his gold standard platform, and its pledge 
to England that we will never adopt the double standard, never depart from 
the gold standard without her consent 

The silver question is almost universally accepted as the paramount issue 
of the present campaign. It is, therefore, well to consider first what the 
CJonstitution of the United States says on the subject, and review the action 
thereon by Congress during the various administrations from the time of 
President Washington to the demonetization of silver in 1873. 

J»IOJKEY OF THE COSiNTlTL'TlOM. 

Section 8, of Article I, of the Constitution gives Congress the power 

"To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures." 

Sction 10, of Article 1, prohibits the States from making "anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts." 

On this subject Daniel Webster said, in the United States Senate, Dec. 21, 
1836: 

"I am certainly of the opinion, then, that gold and silver, at rates fixed by 
Congress, constitute the legal standard of value in this country; and that 
neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard 
or to displace this." 

ACTION UJVDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

1789 to 1797— George Washington, President. 

The first act passed relating to coinage was the act of April 2, 1792. It was 
prepared by Alexander Hamilton, indorsed by Thomas Jefferson, approved 
by George Washington, and provided for the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 15 parts of silver to 1 of gold.— Coinage Laws 
of the United States, page 4. 

1797 to 1801— Jolin Adams, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of ?:old and silver at 
the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Hamilton, In his report to Congress, 1791, recommended the uso of 
both metals, and gave as a reason that "To annul the use of either of the 
metals as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating modiuni, and is 
liable to all the objections which arise from a comparison of the bonofits of 
a full, with the evils of a scanty, circulation. 

With free coiiinpfe of gold and silver the wealth of the United Siaup 
increased between 1790 and 1800 72 per cent, while the population increased 
85 per cent. 

1801 to 1809— Tliomas Jefferson. President. 

The law piovided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of ir- to 1. 
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.JeffeisoB wrote to Hamilton, February, 1792: "I return you the report on 
the uiiiit. 1 concur with you that.the unit must stand on both tnetala." 

Willi free coinage ot gold and silver the wealth of the United States in- 
ci-eased between ISOO and 1810 40 per cent, while the population Increased 
W per cent. 

1809 to l!il7— Jnm«ti MadlHon, President. 

The Jaw provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 15 to 1. 

1817 to lB2t»-^aiue» JHonroe, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold aud silver at 
the rutlo of 15 to ]. 

With free coinage of gold and silver, and uotwirlistauding the losses caused 
by the war of 1812. the wealth of the United States increased between 1810 
and 1820 25 per cent, while the population increased 33 per cent. 

1825 to 18X9— John (tnlutty AdaoiB, Fresident. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and sliver at 
the ratio of 15 to 1. 

With free coinage of gold and silver the wealth of the United States in- 
creased between 1820 and 1830 40 per cent, while the population Increased 
33 per cent. 

1829 to 18S7— kndrcw Jaekson, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver. 
The ratio of 15 to 1. established by the act of 1792, was changed to 18 to 1 
by the act of June 28, 1834, which reduced the numljer of grains in a gold 
eagle.—Colnage Laws of the United States, page 15. 

"The OoHHlitutiou of the United States," said Jackson, in his Farewell 
Addi'ess, "uucjuestlonably Intended to secure the people a circulating modium 
of gold and silver." 

1837 to 1811— Hurtln Van Bnren, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

"My humble efforts." said Jackson, In his Farewell Address, "have not been 
spared during my administration of the Government, to restore the constitu- 
tional currency of gold and silver; and something I trust, has been done 
toward the accomplishment of this most desirable object." 

With free coinage of gold and silver the wealth of the United States In- 
creased tietween 1830 and 1840 41 per cent, while the population Increased 
32 per cent. 

l«*i to 1845- Wm. Henry HarHtion and John Tyler, Presidents. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 
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1845 to 1849 --James K. Pelk, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 
1840 to 1858— Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore, Presidents. 

The lajr provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and sliver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

1853 to 1857— Franklin Pierce, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

1857 to 1861— James Bnclianan. President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 

the ratio of 16 to 1. 

With free coinage of gold and silver the wealth of the United States in- 
creased between 1850 and 1860 126 per cent, while the population increased 
85 per cent. 

1861 to 1865— Abraham Lincoln, President. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

There was no coinage of money. Gold— "the only honest money"— did not 
fight the battles of the civil war; it went into hiding or fled to Europe. 

1865 to 1869— Andrew Johnson, Preiijident. 

The law provided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio f 16 to 1, but only paper money circulated. 

Notwithstanding the great cost of the civil war the wealth of the United 
States between 1860 and 1870 increased 61 per cent, while the population 
increased 22 per cent, 

1869 to 1877— U. S. Orant, President. 

The law providing for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 was in force until the passage of the act of February 12, 
1873 (Coinage Laws of the United States, page 36). This was an act of more 
than sixty sections for "revising and amending the laws relative to the 
mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States," and was, in 1874, incor- 
porated into the Revised Statutes of the United States (Coinage Laws of the 
United States, page 44). The act of 1873 omitted the silver dollar from the 
list of coins and made the gold dollar the unit of value. The passage of 
this law was the crime of 1873. Its effect was not known by those who 
voted for the bill. 

Honest Dollar. 

To hear the clamor of some parties now being raised about "dishonest 
dollars," etc., one would suppose there was fear or danger that a dishonest 
dollar was about to be palmed off on them. 
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The Lnited States has issued, and uow has outstanding, gold, silver, and 
paper dollars, and it has no dishonest dollars. 

The honest doUar is the dollar lawfully existing at the time of the contract 
and in view of wnieh the contract was made. A payment in such cannot be 
dishonf»«t. 

Tlie l>emocratic convention which nominated Mr. Cleveland in 1884 de- 
fined by the financial plank in the platform on which it placed hirn, what 
was "honest money" and what was "constitutional money." It made it 
so terse, ^o plain, that in determining our course by it, '*the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein." 

This was the platform on which Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1884: 

"We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss." 

This platform established- 
First— That the Constitution had determined what should be constitutional 
money. 

Second— That there should be both gold and silver coinage. 

Third— TJiat the constitutional determination was the honest solution of 
the matter. 

Fourth— And by inference, at least, we may conclude from it that in the 
opinion of those connected witli this platform anything going beyond or 
falling short of this standard set by the Constitution was not honest. 

Tho people believed in this platform then. They believe in it now, and 
no new, startling, and untried doctrine will malve them abandon it. The 
"honest money— the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a circu- 
lating medium convertible into such money without loss"— was the doctrine of 
their fathers, had been devised by their fathers, and tried by their fathers, 
and they do and will stand by it as their fathers did. 

Tliis whole campaign is run on the part of Mr. McKinley's followers as if 
silver were a dishonest money; as if payment in it were a discreditable act 
and the man insisting on it disreputable. 

Where a debt may be paid in either one or two coins, or commodities, the 
creditor, not the debtor, has tlie legal option of determining in wliich coin 
or commodity it shall be paid. No lawyer will deny this. 

No judge in the world, if tlie question wore pn^sentiMl. would deny this 
right to the debtor or ciltisize its exercise. The creditor would be more 
likely to be lectured for trying to deny the right. 

The States, counties, municipalities, and General Government owe vast 
debts, but their debts are insignificant when compared to those of the citi- 
zens—firms, corporations, and associations doing business among us. Yet 
the people are asked to see one-half their metal money stricken down, their 
means of payment impaired, their property reduced in value without a mur- 
mur, and if they refuse to pledge England and the other leading commer 
cial nations of the world that they will submit to it they are branded 
"anarchists," "socialists," "repudiators," and "revolutionists." 
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JHoiiey or Democracy. 

The Democratic party, which is preeminently the party of the Constitu- 
tion, has always favored the money of the Constitution. We have shown 
that when it elected Mr. Cleveland President in 1884 the platform on which 
It ran him and elected him not only defined "constitutional money" but 
"honest money." 

Its declarations in recent platforms were as follows: 

Democratic Platform of 1880. 

"Home rule; honest money— strict maintenance of the public faith, consist- 
ing of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand." 

Democratic Platform of 1884. 

"We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss." 

Democratic Platform of 1892. 

"Sec. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act 
of 1890 as a cowardly malseshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
fature which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and excliange- 
able value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall 
be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy 
as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring 
classes, the first and most defenceless victims of unstable money and a fluc- 
tuating currency. 

NO FLOOD OF 9!iiL.YFR. 

There is, throughout the East, n widespread misunderstanding, amountiu:? 
to a delusion, in regard to the production of silver and gold, not only of tlie 
worUl, but particularly of the transmississippi section of the United States. 
It Is the almost universal oi>iiiion that there has been, and is, an ovei-pro- 
diiction of silver. I'his opinion prevails, not only among the common piM>plt'. 
but is enteitaincd by those whose profession and training usually indif-ato 
that they are well posted on the public questions of tlie day. Bvon that 
jrreat political leader, William C. Whitney, in an interview in the X(>w York 
World, said: "If the country is not being drowned in a flood of silver it is 
at any rate, being scared to deatli by the fear of such a deluge." 
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Again, Edward Atkinson, one of the most active leaders of the so-called 
sound money party, attempts to brand silver as a cheap metal by contrasting 
ir with cows. He says, in a recent article published over his name: *'Cow 
money is older than any otlier kind of money. Cows, sheep, asses, and other 
cattle were money, and did the work of money for centuries. Why demon- 
etize the cow?" 

Tliest' lire fair spc^cimens of the prevailing Eastern opinion of silver. 

'J'lie delusion probably arises— 

First. From hearing and reading so much in public speeches and edito- 
rials, during tlie past three years, about the "flood of silver," the alarming 
"overproduction of silver," the "cheap metal," etc. 

Sei'orid. From the common, but very unfair practice of contrasting the 
products of silver and gold for short periods such as one, five, or ten years. 

Third. From the equally unfair practice of illustrating arugments by 
giving the statistics of products of a single nation instead of those of the 
wholo world. 

Nothing is more effective in misleading and deceiving the common people, 
than Jin apparently logical conclusion deiived from a false premise. For 
instance, a demagogue may appear to be very, fair and logical in the foUoTv^ 
ing statement: "Overproduction makes a cheap metal; silver is overproduced; 
therefort\ silver is a clieap metal." The logical conclusion is plausible and 
ai)pnr(mtly correct, but as it is based on a false premise it is, therefore, 
untrr.e. 

As a large portion of the stock-in-trade arguments of the advocates of the 
single gold standard are based upon allegations of ovei-production of silver, 
it is of the utmost importance to ascertain the exact facts by taking the 
fairrst possi])le test— tlie statistics of the"^<iibl^ world and for long periods 
of time. X 

TlK^ fundamental error of taking statistics of a single nation, or for a 
short period like one or ten years, lies in "the fact that'Sie annual products 
of silver and gold are but drops in the world's reservoir c^^Pi't^cious metals 
whicli is the accumulation of centuries and from all nations. \ » 

Silv(>r n^ay be ahead for one year, or decade, and gold ahea^^^r anotiher 
year or decade, but when we take centuries, or at least half (HVuries,)the 
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During the 100 years. 1792 to 181)2, the worUl's pi\>ducts wore, as stated iu 
a recent official ropoi-t of the Treasury Depaitment: 

gilder ?5,077.529,000 

Qold /,',,],,, 5,663.216,0(X> 

Or 47.3 per cent, of silver and 52.7 per cent, of gold. Again, no flood of silver, 
as gold is slightly ahead. 

During the past forty-six years, 1849 to 1895. which period practically in- 
cludes the whole products of the United States, as only a trifling amount of 
precious metiils was mimd in this country prior lo 1849, the world's product 
was as follows: 

gQyer $4,110,949,500 

Gold 5,383,043,700 

Or 43.3 per cent, of silver and 5().7 per cent, of gold. And still we fail to 
find that "flood of silver." 

But perhaps it may be found by adopting what we have above termed the 
unfair method, and taking the record of a single nation instead of the whole 
world. 

The total products of the T'nitod States from 1792 to 1895 were as follows 
In value: 

SUver !?1.3(i8.90i;o0(' 

Gold 2.059.94G.70JJ 

Or 40 per cent, of silver and 60 per cent, of gold. 

These statistics may also be used to represent the i>roducts of the trans- 
mississippi States and Territories, as 99Vj per cent, of the silver and gold 
of the whole United States are produced west of the Mississippi River. 

There has, then, been no flood of silver either in the T^nited States or the 
transmississippi country. 

To be generous with the opponents of silver we will, for the sake of arg\i- 
ment, once more adopt the unfair method (their method), and take the record 
of a short peiiod— the past ten years. It is the period during which the alle- 
gations of overpi'oduction have been the most persistent. 

The world's product from 1880 to 1895 was as follows in value: 

Silver $1,737,078,100 

Gold 1,382,852,400 

Or 56 per cent, of silver and 44 per cent, of gold. This, certainly is not a 
flood of silver, as its production is but a little ahead of gold. 

To counterbalance the slight excess of silver during those ten years the 
coming decade will, without doubt, show an excess of gold, owing to the new 
cyanide process of treating low-grade -gold ores and the recent discoveries 
of extensive gold fields in South Africa, Utah, Cripple Creek. Alaska, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and other parts of the world. 
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If, now, it Is unfair to take as a test either a single nation, or a sliort period, 
it is doubly unfair to take both a single nation and a short period. But to 
satisfy curiosity and the most critical opponent of silver, we will make the 
contrast in that way, viz: The single nation, the United States, for short 
l>eriods of ten years. 

During the past ten years, 1886 to 1895, the products in this country were 
as follows: 

Silver $669,801,000 

Gold 355,060,000 

Or 65 per cent, of silver and 35 per cent of gold. 

To counterbalance this excess of silver we will make the contrast for the 
ten years 1851 to 1860: The products were: 

Silver $1,100,000 

Gold 551,000,000 

Or five hundred of gold to one of silver! 

This test ought to satisfy any reasonable man that there is only one fair 
test and that is the whole world and long periods of time. 

In view of the above facts, and they are all from oflScial or other standard 
sources, and have been stated in the fairest possible manner, we must con- 
clude there is no such thing as a flood of silver, either in the world, 
the United States, or the transmississippi country. The allegation is simply 
an Eastern delusion. It has, however, been most effectively used to fool the 
people, and, regardless of oflScial facts, the cry "a flood of silver," an "alarm- ' 
ing overproduction of silver," the "cheap metal," "why not copper, iron, 
or cow money?" will continue to be used by the advocates of the single gold 
standard. 

But, as Abraham Lincoln said: "You can fool some of the people all the 
time; you can fool all of the people some of the time; but you can't fool all 
of the people all of the time." 

U!«lFORimTY OF RATIO. 

The (Commercial Ratio L'uaflTeetod by the Rise and Fall ot Nations, 
Wars, Panics, and Flnet nations of Prodnets, but Radically 
Cliang:ed by Discriminating: Legislation— Statistics of the 
Present Century. 

From 1687 to 1873, a period of 186 years, the commercial ratio of silver to gold 
was (omitting fractions) either 14, 15, or 16 to 1, a variation insignificant in amount 
when contrasted with the radical fiiictuations since the demonetization of silver in 
1873. For only three years, 1808, 1812, and 1813, was it as high as 16 tol, the re- 
maining 183 years being almost equally divided b'jtween 14 and 15 to 1. 

During that long period the ratio was never materially affected by the rise and 
fall of nations, w^ars, panics, famines, or the periodical and radical fluctuations of • 
the products of silver and gold, a uniformity truly remarkable. 
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But before making further comiiionts we will let facts, coiripikHl rom the oflScial 
reports of the United .Sfcitea Troas'.iry Department, speak for themselves. 
The following is theoilicial record for each year of the prt»sent century : 
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WorhV}< ProfJurt o/ Precious Metah and 
per rent, of ifftinf. {Frnrii<mA nmitied.) 



Silver $371,667,000 

Gold 118,152,000 

Or 75 of silver to 3'1 of gold. 



Silver $224,786,000 

Gold 76,0ii:^,000 

Or 7 1 of silver to 2S5 of gold. 



Silver ^^191, 444,000 

Gold 94,479,000 

Or U7 of silver to IMl of gold. 
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Commercial ratio of Silver to Gold, 
{Fractions omitted, ) 



1851, 
1852, 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857, 
1858. 
1859. 
1860 
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World's ProdiJtct of Precious Metals and 
per cent, of same, {Fractions omitted.) 



Silver $372,261,000 

Gold 1,332,981,000 

Or 21 of silver to 78 of gold. 
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Silver $5(f7,174,000 

Gold 1,263,015,000 

Or 28 of silver to 71 of gold. 
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Silver $918,578,000 

Gold 1,150,814,000 

Or 44 of silver to 50 of gold. 
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1886. 
1887. 
1888 
1889. 
1890. 
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22 tol 
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Silver $1,208,846,900 

(toUI 1,060,055,600 

Or 55 of silver to 41 of gold. 



1801 20 tol 

1892 23 to 1 

1893 20 tol 

1894 »2to 1 

1895 31 to 1 



Silver $1,033,004,200 

Gold 818,378,800 

Or 50 of silver to 44 of gold. 
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Now, glance at the above columns of figures and consider for a monieni 
tbe events that occurred between 1814 and 1874. during which period the 
commercial ratio of silver to gold i-emaaned stationary at 15 to 1. 

The American continent, south of the United States, was transformed from 
Euroi)ean colonies into sixU^en independent nations, yet the ratio remained 

the same. 

In Europe great wai-s disturbed the industrial pursuits of leading nations, 
such as the battle of Waterloo in 1815, the Crimean war of 1854-5, the war 
between France and Austria in 1859, and the war between France and Ger- 
many in 1870; yet the ratio was unaffected. 

In the United States the war with Mexico in 184G and the great civil war 
from 1861-5 had no effect upon the ratio. 

Great commercial and financial panics occurred in 1S57 and 1873, and still 
the ratio remained stationary at 15 to 1. 

But even more significant is the fact that tlie ratio was unaitectt'd by tlie 
radical fluctuations in the products of silver and gold. 

As may be obsei*^'ed l)y u glance at the above i>ercentages of the world*? 
product of precious metals the silver product, between 1814 and 1873, dropped 
from 74 to 21 per cent, and then rose to 5(5 i)er cent., wliere it hjis stood for 
the past live years. Tlie gold product, during the same period, rose from 
24 to 78 per cent., and then fell to 44 per cent 

The discovery and development of llie great gold fields of Aur^iralia and 
California had no cffwt iii)on the ratio — notwithstanding during tht ten years 
from 1851 to 18G1 the gold product in the United States was, in value, five 
bundled times the silver product. 

Glance again at the al)ove percentages of the world's product of precious 
metals and one can see tliat the iwpular opinion that there has been an over- 
production of silver since 1873 is simply a delusion. The products of silver 
and gold during the past 2ii years have Ihhmi nearly equal, whereas during 
the twenty years 1801 to 1820 the silver product was nearly three times that 
of gold. Tliese statistics are for tlie whole world, and therefore the fairest 
lK)ssib]e test for puri>oses of a ecmtrast. 

What, then, is the secret for tht? unprecedented change in the commercial 
ratio of silver to gold, which, after c»'nturies of uniformity, rises from 15 to 1 
in 1873 to 31 to 1 in 1895? 

There is but one possible answer, and that is unfriendly and discriminating 
legislation. 

Glance once inon* at the <oliiniits of figures and it will be seen that the 
ratio did not change* during the year 1S73. nor did it take a sudden jump 
upward for several years thereafter for the simple reason that it was a 
long time after the hostile act of 1873 before the American people learned 
of the crime and began to appreciate its enormity. 

In 1878, however, Hon. John G. Carlisle, now Secretary of the 'J'reasury, 
iaid in a truly prophetic speech in the House of Representatives: 

"According to my view of the subjwt, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation, and otherwise, 
3 
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from tliree-seventbs to one-half of the metallic mouey of the world is th'j 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

"The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail moi e misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines ilmt ever 
occun-ed in the history of the world." 

Prom that time to the present the public discussion of the subject, in the 
halls of Congress and the press, has become so general that the people of 
the United States and the world have been fully informed of the persistent 
and relentless warfare against silver. 

As will be noticed, the most radical change in the commercial ratio com- 
menced in 1893, when Congress repealed the purchasing act of 1890, and the 
free coinage of silver was suspended from the mints of British India. Within 
one year after this concerted attack the ratio jumped from 2G to 1 to 32 to 1. 

But it is claimed by the advocates of the single gold standard that legisla- 
tion cannot change commercial values. That is simply absurd— a violation 
of the laws of business and common sense. 

Suppose, for instance, that an act of Congress could prohibit the use of 
wheat for malsing bread, which is one of the principal uses of that product, 
would not the discriminating act affect the commercial value? 

And so hostile legislation prohibiting the use of corn for the manufacture 
of whisky, or the use of cotton and wool for making cloth would most 
seriously affect their commercial values. 

One of the principal demands for silver is for use as money, and the cut- 
ting off of the demand by discriminating legislation affects its commercial 
value just as it does that of wheat, com, wool, or cotton. 

In conclusion, it is fair to observe that what can be destroyed by hostile 
legislation can be built up by friendly legislation— a wrong done by one act 
of Congress can be undone by another act of Congress. 

S1L.YKR COINAOf: PRIOR TO 187:i. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that more silver has been coined 
since the passage of the Bland law in 1878 than before, and certain gold 
monometallists boast that less than nine millions of dollar pieces were coined 
during the former period. This is easily accounted for. The Govemment 
had not then taxed State banks of issue out of existence as it has now. They 
issued the greater part of the money in use till taxed to death. They issued 
denominations from one dollar up, but as a rule, if at all, did not issue frac- 
tional currency. Therefore, of course, ,a much larger per cent, of silver 
would be coined into subsidiary coin or fractional currency then than now. 
The total amount of silver coined prior to 1878 was not merely eight or nine 
millions, as the rather artful statements of some would lead us to believe, 
but, including subsidiary and minor coins, was more than $150,000,000. 

Again, foreign coins of ;^ngland herself and other countries were made 
legal tender by our Government and went into circulation without recoinage. 

And, still further, as our silver was at a premium, and our ratio of coinage 
16 to 1 was higher than that of France, which was 15 or 15^ to 1, there was 
16 to 1 was higlier tlian that of France, tliere was a tendency to carry our 
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dollar coins abroad, which caused our Goverument to prefer coinage in 
smaller denominations. 

In this connection it has also been urged, as an argument against silver 
coinage now, that during Mr. Jefferson's administration an order was uiade 
suspending the coinage of silver dollars. Some gold monometallists rely on 
this as a precedent for our present cessation from silver coinage. The fol- 
lowing is the letter of Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, makinj? the 
order: 

Department of State, May 1. 180(5. 
Sm: In consequence of a representation from the director of the bank of 
the United States that considerable inirchases have been made of dollars 
coined at the mint for the purpose of exporting them, and as it is probable 
further purchases and exportations will be made, the President directs that 
all the silver to be coined at the mint shall be of small denominations, so 
that the value of the largest pieces shall not exceed half a dollar. 

I am, etc., 

JAMES MADISON. 
Robert Patterson, Esq., 

Director of the Mint. 

An analysis of this order shows that friendliness to silver and nor hostility 
— ^a desire to extend circulation witliin our borders and not to stop it — causeil 
the action of President Jefferson. It was made to prevent our people from 
being deprived ol their silver currency and not to deprive them of it. The 
order did not contemplate the least diminution of silver's use by our people, 
but was made to extend its use by them. The facts above given as to the 
amount coined demonstrates tliis. It shows that Mr. Jefferson intended by 
that order no curtailment of the use of silver. It is only necessary to look 
to the coinage of silver by the mints before and after the order was made 
to further illustrate. For three years before the older was made, the coinage 
did not amount to $375,000 a single year. Yet, in 1800, the year in which the 
order was made, the total coinage was more than $801,000, and averaged 
more than a million dollars per annum for the next succeeding seven years. 
as is shown by tables on the coinage of gold and silver in the United States 
prepared by the Treasui*y Department. 

Up to 1S.5.^ fractional coins were full legal tender.and it did not matter 
Tvhat the denominations were so long as this was the case. 

THE CRI.nK OF i87». 

It is imi)ossible to state who first characterized the act of 1873. demon- 
etizing silver, a crime, but Hon. John G. Carlisle, now Secretary- of the 
Treasury, is entitled to the honor of making tlie most positive denunciation 
of the enormity of the crime. 

In his prophetic speech in the House of Kepresentatives February 21, 
187a he said: 

"Acoordintr to my v'ww of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise 
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from three-sevenths to oue-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 
world."— Congressional Record, Fortj'-fifth Congress, second session, vol- 
ume 7, part 5, and Appendix, page 44. 

A lioap in the Dark. 

The peculiar history of the act of demonetization is most clearly set forth 
in a recent letter, by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, addressed to Senator Sher- 
man, of Ohio. He says: 

Pref»ident Grant's Message. 

President Gitint, when he signed the specie resumption act on llio 14th of 
January, 1875, nearly two years after silver was demonetized, sent a special 
message to Congress, an extract from which is as follows: 

"There are now smelting furnaces for extracting the silver and gold from 
the ores brought from the mountain territories, in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Omaha— three in the former city— and as much of the change required will 
be wanted in the Mississippi Va:lley States, and as the metal to be coined 
comes from the west of those States, and, as I understand, the charges for 
transportation of bullion from either of the cities named to the mint in Phil- 
adelphia or to New Yorli City amount to $4 for each .*^1,000 worth, with an 
equal expense for transportation baclc, it would seem a fair argument in 
favor of adopting one or more of those cities as the place or places for the 
establishment of new coining facilities."— Congressional Record, volume 3, 
part 1, Forty-third Congress, second session, page 459. 

If you still insist that President Grant knew that you demonetized silver 
in the mint act, I desire to call your particular attention to what your col- 
leagues in the Senate and House at the time said when it became Isnown 
that silver had been demonetized, and particularly to the statement of your 
colleague. Judge Thurman. 

Senator Thurman, on the 15th of February, 1878, in debate, said: 

.*'I cannot say what tool^ place in the House, but know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill to reform the mint, 
regulate coinage, and fix up one thing and another, and there is not a singlie 
man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee from which 
the bill came, who had the slightest idea that it was even a squint toward 
demonetization."— Congressional Record, vol. 7, part 2, Forty fifth Con- 
gress, second session, • page 10t>4. 

Senator Conkling, in the Senate on March 30, 1876, during the remarks of 
Senator Bogy on the bill (S. 263) to amend the laws relating to legal tender 
of silver coin, in surprise inquired: 

"Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it tnie that there is now by law no American dollar? And, if so, is It true 
*liat the effect of this bill is to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 
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only silver eoiu wliieli ciiu be used as legal tendei-r*— CoDgressiounl lUvord, 
vol. 4, part 3, Fourty-fourth Congress, first session, page 20(>2. ' 

What Sienator Allison fiUiid. 

Senator Allison, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 1093) to auth- 
orize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender chanieter was under consideration, observed: 

'*But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told, it will 
disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intended to coin both 
gold and silver, and intended to place both metals upon the French relation 
instead of on our own, which was the true scientific position with reference 
to this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterward was doctored, if I may use 

that term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course " 

Mr. Sargent intennipted him and aslied him what he meant by the word 
"'doctored.*' 
Mr. Allison said: 

•*I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was changeil after dis- 
<.'ussion, and the dollar of 420 grains was substituted for it."— Congressional 
Kecord, vol. 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page l()r)}S. 

On February 15, 1878, during the consideration of the bill above referred 
to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and Senator Voorheeea 
tools place: 

*'Mr. Voorhees— I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom I am glad to 
designate in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to the 
fact that it was not generally known whether silver was demonetized. Did 
he know, as Speaker of the House, presiding at that time, that the silver 
dollar was demonetized in the bill to which he alludes?*' 

"Mr. Blaine— I did not know anything that was in the bill at all. As I 
liave said before, little was known or carod on the subject. (Laughter.) And 
now I should like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, 
who was then on the floor, and whose business it was. far more than mine, 
to know, because by the designation of the House I was to put questions; 
the Senator from Indiana, then on the floor of the House, with his power as 
n debater, was to unfold them to the House. Did he know?" 
"Mr. Voorhees— I frankly say that I did not."— Ibid., page 100.S. 
Senator Beck, in a speech made in tiie Senate January 10, 1878, said: 
"It (the bill domonetiziug silver) never was understood by either House of 
Congress. I say that with full knowledge of the facts. No newspaper re- 
porter—and they are the most vigilrfht men I ever saw in obtaining informa- 
tion—discovered that it had been done."— Congressional Record, vol. 7, part 1, 
Fortj'-fifth Congress, second session, page 260. 

Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 13. 1878, in discussing the de- 
monetization of silver, said: 

"So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt (and there is no disput- 
ing it> that bill which demonetized silver, as it passed, never was road, never 
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was aiscussed, and that the chairmau of the committee who reported it, who 
offered the substitute, said to Mr. Holman, when inquired of, that it did not 
affect the coinage in any way whatever."— Ibid., page 989. 

Senator Howe, in a speech delivered in the Senate on February 1, 1878» 
said: 

"Mr. President, I do not regard the demonetization of silver as an attempt 
to wrench from the people more than they agree to pay. That is not the 
crime of which I accuse the act of 1873. I charge it with guilt compared 
with which the robbery of two hundred millions is venial."— Congressional 
Record, vol. 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 764. 

Gen. Oarfield'ti Utterance. 

Gen. Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during the fall of 
1877, said: 

"Perhaps I ouffht to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that, 
I at that time being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and hav- 
ing my hands overfull during all that time with work, I never read the bill. 
I took it upon the faith of a prominent Democrat and a prominent Repub- 
lican, and I do not know that I voted at all. There was no call of the yeas 
and nays, and nobody opposed that bill that I know of. It was put through 
as dozens of bills are, as my friend and I know, in Congress, on the faith 
of the report of the chairman of the committee; therefore I tell you, because 
it is the truth, that I have no knowledge about it."— Congressional Record^ 
vol. 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 989. 

Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, said of the law: 

"It passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in advance, 
being a substitute for the printed bill; never having been read at the clerk's 
desk, the reading having been dispensed with by an impression that the bill 
made no material altemtion in the coinage laws, it was passed without dis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of the previous question. It was 
passed to my certain information, under such circumstances that the fraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
statesmen in Congress at that time. * * * Aye, sir, it was a fraud that 
smells to heaven; it was a fraud that will stink in the nose of posterity, and 
for which some persons must give an account in the day of retribution."— 
Congressional Record, vol. 7, part 1, second session, Forty-fifth Congress, 
page 584. 

Mr. HolDian, in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives July 13» 
1876, said : 

"I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the pas- 
sage of that measure, a record which no man can. read without being con- 
vinced that the measure and the method of its passage through this House 
was a 'collossal swindle.' I assert that the measure never had the sanction 
of this House, and it does not possess the moral force of law."— Congress- 
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ional Record, vol. 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session. Appendix. 

page 193. 

Again, on August 5, 1876, he said: 

"The original bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mines and coin- 
age. The bill which finally passed the House and which ultimately became 
a law was certainly not read in the House. * * * It was never considered 
before the House as it was passed. Up to the time the bill came before this 
House for final passage the measure had simply been one to establish a 
bureau of mines; I believe I use the term correctly now. It came from the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. The substitute which finally 
became a law was never read, and is subject to the charge made against it 
by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Bland) that it was passed by the 
House without a knowledge of its provisions, especially upon that of coinage. 

"I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am 
now standing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. And the 
answer of Mr. Hooper certainly lefl the impression upon the whole House 
that the subject of the coinage was not affected by that bill."— Congressional 
Record, vol. 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, fii'st session, page 5227. 

Mr. Cannon on Reeord. 

Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on July 13. 1876, 
said: 

*'This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 1873, 
by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abolished 
silver as money by failing to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar. 
It was not discussed, as shown by the Record, and neither members of Con- 
gress nor the people understood the scope of the legislation.'*— Ibid., Ap- 
pendix, page 197. 

Mr. Burchard, of Illinois. In a speech made in the House of Representatives 
on July 13, 1870. said: 

"Tlie coinap:e act of 1873. unaccompanied by any written report upon the 
subject from any committee, and unknown to the members of Congress, 
who without opposition allowed it to pass under the belief, if not assurance, 
that it made no alteration in the value of the current coins changed the unit 
of value from silver to gold."— Ibid., page 4560. 

• Mr. Kelley, of Pensylvania, who had charge of the bill, in a speech made 
In the House of Representatives on March 9, 1878, said: 

"In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill whioli demon- 
etized the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the 
Committee on Coinage, I was Ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize 
the silver dollar or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, 
as werei those distinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and Voorhoes. who 
were then members of the House, and each of whom a few days since inter- 
rogated the other: *Did you know it was dropped when the bill passed?' 
No.» said Mr. Blaine. *Did you? *No,' said Mr. Voorhees. I do not think 
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that there were three ineiiil>ers in the House that knew it. I doubt whether 
Mr. Hooper, who, in my absence from the Committee on Coinage and attend- 
ance on the Committee on Ways and Means, managed the bill, knew it. C 
say this in justice to him."— Congressional Record, vol. 7, part 2, Forty-fifth 
Congress, second session, page 1605. 

Again, on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 

"All I can say is that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
who reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and scanned its provis- 
ions closely; that as their organ I reported it; that it contained proAision for 
both the standard silver dollar and the trade dollar. Never having heard 
until a long time after its enactment into law of the substitution in the Sen- 
ate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I proiVss to know 
nothing of its history, but I am prepared to say that in all the legislation 
of this country there is no mystery equal to the demonetization of the staiul- 
ard silver dollar of the United States. I have never found a man who could 
tell just how it came about or why." — Congressional Record, vol. 9. part 1» 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 1231. 

Defie«i the Ohio Seuaior. 

My term in the Senate expired on the 4th of March. 1875, ?iud up to that 
time there never was a word spoken in debate with reference to the demon- 
etization of silver. You cannot point to a single line, syllable, or word point- 
ing in that direction. Still, you accuse me of having advocated the demon- 
etization of silver. If this were your first offense I might pass it by in 
silence, but on the 30th of August, 1893, you used extracts from my speeches 
in favor of specie payment where I had inadvertently ustMl the word 
"gold" for "coin," and contended that I was guilty of demonetizing silver. 
I attempted to interrupt you at the time to make the correction, but you 
exercised your Senatorial privilege and declined to be interrupted. When 
you had concluded your remarks I rose in my place in the Senate and in 
your presence gave notice that I would reply to your speech. My notice 
will be found on page 1062 of the Congressional Record, vol. 25, part 1. 
Fifty-third Congress, first session, and is as follows: 

"Mr. Stewart— If the Senator from Colorado will give way for a moment, 
I should like to give notice that on Tuesday next I shall take occasion to 
give the history of the demonetization of silver. I shall give the true history 
from the records." 

On the 5th of September, 1893, the day appointed, I delivered an address 
which refuted the false charge you had made against me, but this was an in- 
cidental and unimportant part of the address. You absented yourself from 
the Senate during all the time the speech was made. Neither you nor any 
one else has replied to that speech. The facts it contains, in my^ judgment 
and in the judgment of others, convict you of having imposed upon the Sen- 
ate in securing the demonetization of silver. You knew what you were 
doing at the time. No other Senator has confessed that he did. 
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In proof of the fact that you knew what you were doing 1 will caU your 
attention to some of the matters contained in my speech, which is entitled 
**The True Histoi-y of the Demonetization of Silver." 

In the spring of 1867 you went to London. You afterward visited Paris 
and wrote a letter to Samuel B. Buggies, the American Commissioner to the 
monetary conference then in session at Paris, advocating the single gold 
standard. Your letter, which you will And on page 407 of your autobiography, 
and extracts from the reports of Mr. Buggies to the State Department, show 
how valuable your services were in connection with the English delegation 
in securing the adoption by the Paris conference of a resolution recommend- 
ing the gold standard. The following winter, in 1868, you introduced a bill 
in the Senate entitlted "An act in relation to the coinage of gold and silver,*' 
the third section of which reads as follows: 

**Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That the gold coins to l>e issued under 
this act shall be a legal tender in all payments to any amount; and the 
silver coin shall be a legal tender to an amount not exceeding $10 in any one 
payment." 

You made a favorable report on this bill, in which you «aid, among other 
things, that " the single standai*d of gold is an American idea, yielded reluc- 
tantly by France and other countries, where silver is the chief standard of 
value." Senator E. D. Morgan, of New York, filed a minority report which 
exposed your scheme and caused you to abandon the bill. You never called 
it up for action or proceeded further to secure the demonetization of silver 
while Mr. Morgan was in the Senate, but in your autobiography, page 410, 
you cast a slur upon Senator Morgan's able report. You say: 

"There was no dissent from the plan except that Senator Morgan, of New 
York, thought it would interfere with the profit of New York brokers in 
changing dollars into pounds." 

Any person who will read Senator Morgan's report will appreciate your 
unfair criticism of that Senator. They will see that his report was compre 
hensive and demonstrated the injustice and ruin of the policy you proposed. 

C^odlfying: the ifliiU Lhw. 

After Mr. Morgan left the Senate a committee was formed in the Treasury 
Department, with John Jay Knox at the head, which framed a bill of seventy 
sections codifying the mint laws. You managed to secure the passage of 
this codification bill through the Senate without attracting the attention 
of the Senate to tlie fact that it omitted the silver dollar from the list oe 
coins. My speech of September 5, 1893, shows how skillfully you manipu- 
lated that legislation. Your charge against me and others that we ought to 
have known what was in that codification bill is answered by the fact that 
legislative bodies do not ordinarily examine as accurately as they should, 
perhaps, bills which emanate from the Departments and purport to be codi- * 
fications; particularly when they have confidence in their committees. It is 
the duty of committees to examine such bills and inform the Senate of any 
Important changes in the laws. You knew that the demonetization of silver 
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was an important change. You had made it a specialty in Paris and in tli«j 
committee room of the Senate, but you never mentioned it in the open 
Senate. 

I defy you to find another case where an important measure, which the 
chairman of the committee knew was an important measure, was ever en- 
gineered through the Senate without a statement from the Senator in charge 
of what the bill contained. If it had been a short bill, and not a codification 
bill, the scheme would have been detected. That was the fault of your bill 
of 1868. It was short and direct, but after Senator Morgan's report it had 
no possible chance of passage. This you well knew. You also knew from 
your experience that codification bills coming from the Department would 
not be carefully scrutinized, and from the record in the case, which is given 
in tlie "True History of the Demonetization of Silver," it will appear how you 
cunningly misled the Senate." 

MOTIVE FOR DEMONETIZATION. 

The motives of those participating in the crime are most clearly set fortii 
in the speech of Senator Jones, of Nevada, in the United States Senate 
May 12 and 13, 1890. He says: 

If anything were needed to demonstrate that the reason for the demone- 
tization of silver was the cupidity of the creditor classes— the money-lenders; 
annuitants, and those in receipt of fixed incomes— and that it was not any 
defect inhering in the metal silver, nor any change in its adaptability to 
subserve the purposes of money, it is to be found in the significant fact that 
the metal first selected for demonetization was not silver, but gold— that 
metal which has since become the idol of the money-changers, and which is 
now declared to be the only "natural" money. The openly-avowed determi- 
nation was to increase the value of the money, and in order to accomplish 
that purpose the metal which promised the largest yield was to be condemned 
and stripped of its ancient monetary function. So strongly was this deter- 
mination set forth, so earnestly was it presented, and so urgently pressed 
on the ground of duty that its achievement came to be regarded as the fulfill- 
ment of a high moral purpose. 

It was with gold then as it came to be with silver afterward, and as it 
always is with whatever interferes with the interests of privileged classes, 
intrenched in power and prerogative— the determination to destroy it being 
arrived at, measures were taken to prove that the public good required its 
destruction. While the purpose was to discard the metal, whether gold or 
silver, which threatened most immediately and seriously to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of money, the argument was that a decrease in the purchasing 
power of money was a calamity against the happening of which every en- 
ergy should be directed. 

The privileged classes found then, as they find now, able and ingenious 
advocates and defenders among the literary and educated guilds of the pe- 
riod. The celebrated De Quincy, in England, attempted to prove, and to hia 
own satisfaction did prove, upon figures drawn from his fears and a brilliant 
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ijnagination, that the least yield of gold to be expected from the mines oC 
California and Australia for an indefinite period in the future was the yearly 
sum of $360,000,000. 

M. Chevalier, in France, vehemently proclaimed the necessity of discarding 
one of the money metals, and that one not silver, but gold. In his work upon 
the "Fall of Gold" M. Chevalier, in 1856, said: 

'*The quantity of gold annually thrown on the general market approaches 
in round numbers a milliard of francs ($200,000,000). Those two countries 
(California and Australia) must yet for a long series of years produce gold 
in such quantities and on such conditions as to render a marked decline in its 
value inevitable. 

"It is absolutely certain that so vast a production should be accompanied 
with a great reduction in value. 

"In no direction can a new outlet be seen suflficiently large to absorb the ex- 
traordinary production of gold which we are now witnessing so as to pre- 
vent a fall in its value. 

"Unless, then, we possess a very robust faith in the immobility of human 
affairs, we must regard the fall in the value of gold as an event for which we 
should prepare without loss of time." 

The "preparation" which Chevalier advocated was the discarding of that 
metal which gave promise of the greatest abundance. He did not attempt 
to hide his purpose. He boldly stated that his object was to enhance the 
value of money. This object was also clearly expressed on a later occasion 
by another distinguished advocate of dear money, Mr. Victor Bonnet, of 
France, in the Journal des Economistes. He said: 

"The world is now saturated with the precious metals, and If there is any 
danger against which it is necessai^y to guard, it is that this saturation should 
become greater. ♦ * ♦ 

" If the annual production of gold is now reduced to 500,000,000 francs, hit 
us thank Heaven for it, and let us wish that it may not be too rapidly in- 
creased, whereby we should be embarrassed. It is the too great alnrndance 
and not the scarcity of metallic money which is to be apprehended/' 

Oold Demonetized. 

In 1857 the German states and Austria demonetized gold, and had it not 
been for the opposition of France, which insisted on retaininoj the double 
standard, the movement might have become general on the continent. With 
England, however, nothing could be done. More than a generation had 
passed since it had declared for the single standard of gold, and its creditors 
and Income classes— the shrewdest, most adept, and watchful of financiers- 
did not believe that the large yields of gold would long continue. 

The creditor classes of the Continent, finding England immovable, and 
realizing that the object sought by the English creditors was identical with 
their own, namely, the increase in the value of money and the depression or 
prices, concluded that the common purpose could be as well served by the 
demonetization of one as by that of the other. This conclusion was en> 
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phasized by the developments on the Comstock lode, whose bountiful and 
beneficent yield of silver was the fitting supplement to the great diseoveritis 
of gold on the Pacific coast. The danger of a decline in the value of money 
was more imminent than ever. The annuitants became alarmed. Commis- 
sions were sent from Europe to the Pacific coast to investigate tlie sub- 
ject. The United States, too, sent a commissioner to examine into the con- 
dition and prospect of the Comstoclv, and, imbued with many of the charac- 
teristics of De Quiney and Chevalier, the United States commissioner, in 
1868, reported that if all other mines were worked with the machineiy usea 
on the Comstock, "their yield would fiood the world." 

Like many of the present opponents of silver, he was endowed with tlio 
gift of prophecy, and accordingly we find him confidently predicting that 
other and innumerable rich lodes of silver would be found on the Pa- 
cific coast which would be worked with great profit. The attack on gola 
was immediately changed to a combined attack on silver. From the pe- 
riod till the present no means have been left untried to belittle and degrade 
that metal, and also to disparage those who are in favor of continuing it 
as one of the money metals of the world. 

It was then announced with all the dogmatism of authority that silver was 
unfit to be used as money. Defects were suddenly discovered in it that the 
scrutiny of tliree thousand years had failed to disclose. Its weight and bulk 
were found to be insuperable obstacles to its use as money. Yet specific 
gravity of silver is no greater" now than it has been for all the ages during 
which it has been used as money by all mankind, nor' is it any heavier or 
more bulky than it was in 1851 or 1857, when Belgium, Germany, and Aus- 
tria demonetized gold and made the "heavy," "bulky," and "inconvenient'* 
metal,, silver, their only money metal. Silver can now be transported from 
place to place with less risk and at no greater expense than gold, and at much 
less cost than at any previous period in the history of the world. 

The objection that silver is too heavy for the pocl^et is an objection com- 
mon to all metallic money. We see hai'dly any gold in circulation in this 
country— infinitely less than of silver. When our people have a choice as to 
the form in which they will take money they prefer paper representatives 
as being the most convenient. The extraordinary perfection to which the 
arts of the engraver and paper maker have been brought gives paper money 
a security against counterfeiting and imitation far superior to any immunity 
which can be claimed for the metals. The marvelous inventions of modem 
times in the form of safes and vault-locks render it a matter of practically 
no risk to store the metals, both silver and gold, so that paper representatives 
of them may be issued. These representatives are preferred by the general 
mass of the people, and have almost entirely occupied the channels of circu- 
lation to the exclusion of both metals. A silver certificate for $1,000 weighs 
no more than a gold certificate for the same amount. 
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Tlie i^otive for Deinouetiziiig: Silver. 

The motive for the demonetization of silver w^s precisely the same tliat 
had previously inspired the demonetization of gold. The object was to de- 
monetize one of the metals— that metal which promised the greatest abund- 
ance, and which would contribute most largely to maintaining, at an equitable 
level, the general range of prices. The motive in both cases was to aggrandize 
the privileged classes— the income and the creditor classes of the world— and 
by means of a subtle and sinister manipulation of the money volume, whose 
effects it is not always easy to trace to their true cause, to practically confis- 
cate the reward of the hard toil of the masses. To all intent and purpose 
the design was to establish a new system of slavery for the Western World, 
of which the debtor classes among the white races should be the victims. 

When demonetization was determined on there was no pretense that theret 
was any dilHculty in maintaining n parity botwtMni the two metals at th«i? 
established ratio. 

In tho official resume of the doings of the French monetaiy commission of 
1809 the ai'jiuiiiciits iiiion ixitli siui s wd'v suiujiud up. 

In behalf of the gold standard it was said: 

"Tho rise in price which has taken place within twenty years in a great 
number of articles of merchandise is evidently dtie to many causes, such as 
war. bad liarvests, and increase in consumption: but it is ver.y probable that 
the depreciation of tho preciotis metals has contributed to it, since there has- 
been a striking coincidence between the rise of prices and the prodtiction ofT 
the new mines of goUl and silviM*. Tlie aniiual i)roduction of the two metalsv 
which was only .$80,000,000 in 1S47, exc(»ods now .$200,000,000. It lias nearly 
tripled, and it is easy to see that the real value of the metals has diipin- 
I^hed. It is difficult to estimate exactly what the diminution is, but what- 
ever it may be it demands the attention of governments, because it affects 
unfavorably all that portion of the population whose income, remaining nom,- 
iually the same, undergo<\s a yearly diminution of purchasing power. As 
governments control the weight and standard of money, they ought, so far 
•"IS possible, to assure its value. And as it is admitti>d that the tendency of 
the metals is to depreciate, this tendency should be arrested by deoionetiziug^ 
one of them." 

In behalf of the double standard it was replied as follows: 

"Many economists argue tJiat the precious metals, having become very 

abundant, have lost 10 or 15 per cent, of flieir value, and that the situation 

J'lnst be redressed by making money scarcer by demonetizing silver. To this 

't niay be answered that the great discoveries of gold of the last twenty 

^^3rs have injured nobody. The new mass of gold, spreading over the whole 

^^I'ld, has found employment in stimulating all forms of business, and, as a 

consequence, the value of gold has fallen very little. According to Mr. New- 

'^^i^ch, the mass of gold and silver has augmented 3 per cent, per annum 

^'^He the mass of exchanges has augmented more than 3 per cent, per an- 

'*^^^, so that the equilibrium has been maintained. And the present is an 

^**I>^*<*ially inopportune time to demonetize silver, "boc.jvw^e \\\«i ^wwwtCv \s\^n(Vnmcl 
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tion of gold has beeu falliug off for several years. It was $200,000,000 in 
1853, aud it is now not more than $140,000,000. What will happen to the 
civilized world if silver is demonetized and if gold shall then fail?'* 

The Motive of KuKlantl. • 

England did not adopt the gold standard until she was in a position to be- 
come the principal creditor nation. Then her forges, furnaces, spindles, 
and looms were ready to supply manufactured goods to all the world; she 
saw that all countries and peoples would be compelled to pour their treasures 
into her lap. Her insular position and great navy guaranteed her against 
external assault. Released from the anxieties and labors incident to the 
^Napoleonic wars, with a sturdy population of trained mechanics, and with 
jfields of coal and iron in abundance, she was well adapted to become the 
"worlcshop of the world.'* With colonial possessions in every sea, and with 
'Continental Europe in ceaseless unrest, England could rely on customers 
who could themselves produce nothing but raw material and would be 
-•oblij^ed to buy her finished i^i-oducts. 

The field of industry has been recently broadened by basic inventions of 
unparalleled importance— the steam engine, the power loom, the spinning- 
jenny, and a multiplicity of otlier devices that increased a hundred fold the 
efilciency of artisan labor. England linew that lier trade woidd in the main 
be a foreign trade and her financial dealings largely with foreign govern- 
«nents. She knew that from the people of the continent, impoverished by 
years of struggle for existence against the attacks of Napoleon, she could 
not expect immediate payments in cash or in commodities. Time-bonds arid 
other deferred obligations were the media in which for the most part she 
received pay; she made interest and principal pnyal)le in gold alone, and if 
before the date of payment tlie value of money should increase it would not 
be to the disadvantage of the creditor. Whatever we may think of tlie 
ethicfi of this policy, we can liave no difficulty in understanding its motive, 

Aekiiowleflgineiit ofllie Motive. 

As to the object which England had in view in demonetizing silver we are 
left in no sort of doubt. It has been candidly admitted by many of her 
financiers and publicists. Tlie reason for her stolid adherence to the gold 
standard now is the same for which she originally demonetized silver. Her 
income and creditor classes are daily in receipt of an unearned increment to 
their wealth by reason of that demonetization. More candid than the advo- 
cates in this country of the single gold standard, the writers and press of 
Great Britain openly avow the object. No better testimony to the fact can 
be adduced than that supplied by the royal commission appointed in 188C to 
inquire into the changes in the relative values of the precious metals. 

At page 1)0, Tart II, of tlie final report of that body, section 128, the com- 
mission say: 

"It must be remembered, too. that tliis country is largely a creditor coun- 
try, of debts payable in gold, and any cliange which entails a rise in the price 
of commodities generally, that is to say, a diminution of the purchasing 
power of gold would be to our advantage." 
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Before the British Royal Commission of 1868 on International Coinage, 
Mr. Jacob Behren, an eminent British merchant and member of the Associ- 
ated Chamber of Commerce, after answering special and technical questions, 
was asked, in conclusion, "if there was anything e4se he wished to state." 
His reply was (p. 13): 

"I would only state that, in my opinion, the general introduction of gold 
all over the world has been one of the greatest possible blessings to Englan<I. 
I believe that England would be now the vei*y poorest country in the world 
If the silver standard abroad had been kept up and gold had not been gen- 
erally introduced. Gold would otherwise have been very much reduced in 
value, and we should have had all the gold poured into England. All the 
debts owing to us would have been paid in the depreciated cun-ency; and, 
therefore, I believe that England ought to have taken the lead in the intro- 
duction of a gold currency abroad. We ought to be very thankful that it 
has been introduced, and we ought to give every facility to its 'circulation." 

Sir Lyon Plaj^fair, in a speech delivered in the English Parliament on April 
18, 1890, according to the report in the London Times of the day followinji, 
said that— 

**The true policy of England as the chief creditor nation of the world was 
to keep perfect independence and to refuse participation in any entangling: 
conference on our monetary system." 

And, according to the same report, Sir Lyon Playfair, referring to the 
holding of the metals together by law, said that— 

**It was quite true that, if you yoked a cart-horse to a racer the strength 
of both would be increased, but the speed of the racer would be sacrificed." 

Gold is the **racer" whose "speed" must not be sacrificed, no matter how 
much injury may be effected by its tendency to greater and greater gain. 

The weight of the enormous burden which is imposed on gold cannot be 
better illustrated than by a statement of this same Sir Lyon Playfair, made 
in the same speech. According to the London IMmes of April 19, he said 
that— 

"The liabilities of the banks of Great Britain to the public amounted to 
£621,000,000, or about the amount of the national debt of England; but the 
amount of coin or bullion to meet this liability was only £35,000,000; or, de- 
ducting from each side of the account £8,000,000 locked up in the Notes De- 
partment of tlie Bank of England, it was £27,000,000; or only 4% per cent, of 
liabUities." 

On the same occasion Mr. Goshen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered 
an able speech, in which he gave his facts, his eloquence, and his logic to the 
struggling masses of his countrymen by maintaining the wisdom of remone- 
tlzation of silver, but gave his conclusions and his policy to the creditor 
classes by recommending no disturbance of present conditions. 

"I have contended"— 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

**and am prepared still to contend that I should prefer the currency of the 
world to depend upon two metals rather than upon one metal. To those 
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^ieAvs I gave expression iu 187N. « * « 1 have always looked upon silver 
and jrold not as antagonistic to each other; not as being metals the price of 
«no of which would ^ecessarily tall when the other rose, but I have looked 
ui)on them as partners who together were doing the work of the currency 
of the world." 

a'he English creditor classes have not been without able coadjutors in this 
countiy. We have noticed for the last twelve or fourteen years that zealous 
advocates of the gold standard, the advantages of which are not confined to 
Great Britain, are to be found among the creditor classes of the United 
States. 

If the toilers of this country, from the proceeds of whose labor these exac- 
tions have to be paid had as little influence on the legislation of the United 
States as the toilers of England have on the legislation of that country, the 
creditor classes and financiers of the United States might be as frank as 
those of Great BritaiiJi in admitting the object of maintaining the single gold 
standard. 

How graphically, though unintentionally, does the English poet, Waller, 
in the following verse, express the advantage which the gold standard gives 
to creditors everywhere, and the self-satisfaction with which they contem- 
plate life: 

The taste of hot Arabia's spice we know, 
Free from the scorching: sun that makes it grow. 
Without the worm, in Persia's silk we shine, 
And, without planting, drink of every vine. 
To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs. 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims. 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow. 
We plow the deep, and reap what others sow. 

Tlie iflofive of Oeriuaiiy. 

When Germany, intoxicated by her victory over France, and in order to 
further cripple a fallen foe from whom she had exacted $1,000,000,000 in 
gold, demonetized silver, she inflicted on her people by the fall of prices con- 
sequent on the increase in the value of money more misery than all her 
armies of horse and foot had been able to inflict on France. France, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding this unprecedented war tribute, by keeping a sufll- 
oient volume of money in circulation to maintain, and even advance, her 
range of prices, emerged in a few years from the consequences of the 
greatest disaster in her history, conscious of a triumph more complete than 
Germany had achieved by all the military splendor of the war. The ransom 
exacted of France was received back by her almost as soon paid in exchange 
for products of her industry. It is not a sign of prosperity, Mr. President, 
when hundreds of thousands of people, the best bone and sinew of a nation, 
are found annually emigrating: and it is a coincidence which I merely men- 
tion, in passing, that as soon as the effects of demonetization of silver had 
had time to make themselves felt in Germany, a veritable hegira of its peopl? 
took place. 
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From 187S to 1880 the emigration from Germany numbered 1,546,000 
persons. 

I>eiuouetization in the L^nltetl Utates. 

If we are surprised that the sordid selfishness of the privileged classes of 
Europe should have induced them to perpetrate so gross an act of injustice, 
we are reminded that the legislation of monarchical countries has usually 
t)een controlled in the interest of the privileged classes. But what shail be 
said in defense of the demonetization of silver by the United States? No 
such stupendous act of folly and injustice was ever before perpetrated by 
the representatives of a free people. 

Our position differed materially from that of Great Britain. This was not 
a creditor nation. Our people did not, and do not, own thousands of mill- 
ions of dollars of foreign bonds, on which to receive semi-annual interest, in 
a constantly appreciating money, which would have to be paid from the 
current earnings of foreign labor. Instead, therefore, of our demonetization, 
unjustly enriching our creditor classes at the expense of foreigners, it 
enables the creditors at home here to rob and despoil the debtors among their 
own countrymen. Instead of despoiling the Canadian, the Australian, the 
East Indian, the Egyptian, or the Juris, the spoliation arranged for by our 
adoption of the gold standard was a spoliation of the debtors in our own 
communities. In so far, however, as our debt was held abroad, it provided 
for a spoliation of our citizens by the foreign bondholders also. And as 
nearly all our public debt was so held, we had presented to us in*l873 the 
extraordinary spectacle of representatives, sent here to enact laws for the 
welfare and advancement of our own people, devoting all their energies, 
whether aware of it or not, to the upbuilding of the fortunes of the moneyed 
aristocracies of other countrios at the expense of the prodiicei's of the 
United States. 

« 

Coiiditioii or t.lie C/Ountry at. tlie Time. 

Consider for a moment the condition of this country at the time when this 
amazing piece of legislation was enacted. 

The Republic was but Just recovering from an exhausting war, which 
loaded it with a national debt approaching $3,000,000,000. There were also 
State, county, city, and town debts aggregating many more thousands of 
millions, with railroad and other corporate bonds and debts aggregating yet 
other thousands of millions, and private debts of indefinite and unascertain- 
able amount, represented largely by mortgages on real estate. This consti- 
tuted an aggregate whose burden might naturally be presumed to be suffi- 
cient to tax all the resources of the people. Although some portion of those 
debts has been liquidated and the national bonds have been refunded at 
lower rates of interest, yet we all know that in this age all municipal and 
-corporate debts, if not national debts, are practically perpetual. No sooner 
is one form of bond liquidated than another takes its place; no sooner is one 
public improvement completed than another is begun. 
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At the time silver was demonetized it might well have beeu supposed thai 
a sufficiently large unarned increment had already been realized by the for- 
eign and domestic holders of United States bonds. The greater portion 
of the debt of the Government was, when incurred, made payable simply in 
"lawful money"— the interest alone being payable in coin. Yet, in Marcb, 
1869, the bondholders secured the passage of an act of Congress, entitled 
"An act to strengthen the public credit," containing a pledge to pay in coin^ 
or its equivalent, not merely the interest, but the principal of all national 
obligations not specially provided to be paid atherwise. 
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DEPRECIATION IN VALUES. 



SILVER. 



Average bullion value of pure silver in 
a silver dollar (fractions omitted). 



1872 $1.02 

1873 1.02 

1874 98 

1875 96 

1876 89 

1877 92 

1878 89 

1879 86 

1880 88 

1881 88 

1882 87 

1883 85 

1884 86 

1886 82 

1886 76 

1887 75 

1888 72 

1889 72 

1890 80 

1891 76 

1892 67 

1893 60 

1894 49 

1895 50 



WHEAT. 



Average value per 
bushel of wheat in 
the United States 
(fractions omitted). 



$1.24 

1.15 

.94 

1.00 

1.08 

1.08 

.77 

1.10 

.96 

1.19 

.88 

.91 

.64 

.77 

.68 

.68 

.92 

.69 

.83 

.83 

.62 

.53 

.49 

.50 



COTTOBT. 



Average price in New 
York of middling up- 
land cotton per lb. 
(fractions omitted). 



20 
18 
17 
15 
13 
11 
11 
10 
12 

n 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

9 

7 

8 

7 

6 



cents. 



TOTAL DEPRECIATION. 

A glance at the above figures shows a fall of 74 cents per bushel in the price of 
wheat since 1872. At that rate the depreciation in the wheat crop for the single 
year 1895 is $345,650,180. 

A fall of 14 cents per pound in the price of cotton since 1872 makes a deprecia- 
tion of $646,103,338 in the cotton crop of the single year 1894. 

The total depreciation in values, in the United States, of products, lands, and 
other properties, mainly owing to the demonetization of silver and the appreciation 
of gold, is far in excess of the cost of the late civil w^ar, which was, including original 
cost, pensions, and interest to date, over nine billion dollars ($9,000,000,000). 

It is probably not an overestimate to say that the depreciation of real and per- 
sonal property in the United States since 1890 has been 25 per cent. As the 
Census of 1890 estimated the true value of real and personal property at $65,037,- 
091,197, a depreciation of 25 per cent, is $16,259,272,799. 
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Decline in Farm Prleeai. 

There Is no better lllusti'ntion of the niluous consequeoces flowing from the 
adojition by the United States of the single gold Btandftrd than a comparieoD ' 
of the prices of agricultural products at the date of the demonetization of 
silver with the price now. 

The Seci'etai'y of Agriculture has recently issued, under date of July 21, 
]896, a circular showing the area devoted to grain, the production, the aggre- 
gate value, and the average value per bu«hel for thirty years, beginning with 
1866 and ending with 1895. It will be observed that since tiie deiuonetlzatioTi 
In 1873 there has been a decline in every line of farm products. That decline 
lias been continuous aud most disastrous. The following is, in part, the Oov- 
eminent report upon the subject: 
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Acreage, production, and value of principal farm crops in the UnUtd Stata, 1873 to 
1895, etc. — Continued. 
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* Xa utimate of vrop prepared by U. S. Department or AgricDlMre for 1880 to 1R9S. 

lu 1895, Mr. Hatch, of Missouil, submitted from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture a report on this subject, from which we quote as follows: 

"Class legislation of the worst character encumbers the statute books, and 
haa been carried on to the detriment of agriculture and Ita dependent ladns~ 
tries for thirty years, culminating In the crime of the age, the demonetization 
of Bilyer in 1873. 

"The demonetization of silver was a bold stroke In the Interest of capital 
that has reduceti the value, of every product In the world. This is con- 
clusively proven by the fact that just as silver has depreciated. In like pro- 
portion have all other values fallen In the scale. Stiver bullion to-day has 
the capacity to purchase as much wheat, cotton, pork, com, and land, and 
every other commodity that It ever had, therefore the depreciation of the 
white metal simply means the depreciation of every article under the sun, 
with one single exception, the gold of Shylock. 

"Tim Prime €auses. 

"Therefore, Is the most helnoiia financial legislation that the world ever 
saw; legislation that has struck down evei? industry by robbing agriculture 
of its capacity to pay its debts and purchase necessary supplies— legislation 
that affects manufacture, commerce, labor, and transportaion alike. In de- 
stroying (heir best and lai^est customer— agriculture. 
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L.AKOER ¥OL.tJ]M[£ OF MONEY NEEDED. 

John Locke, in liis '^Considerations," etc., published in 1090, said: 

*-Money, while the same quality of it is passing up and down the Itingdom 
.in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 
things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them 
only. But if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money." 

Locke further said: 

"The value of money in any one countiy is the present quantity of the cur- 
rent money in the country in proportion to the present trade.*' 

The historian, Hume, says: 

••It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the money in 
circulation, in any country, which detennines what portion of that quantity 
shall exchange for a ceilain portion of the goods or commodities of that 
country. 

**It is the proportion between the circulating money and the commodities in 
the market which determines the price." 

Fichte says: 

**The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is 
purchasable on the surface of the state. If the quantity of purchasable 
articles iucreases while the quantity of money remains the same, the value 
of^the money increases in the same ratio; if the quantity of money increases 
while the quantity of purchasable articles remains the same, the value of 
money decreases in the same ratio." 

James Mill, in his treatise on "Political Economy," says: 

**And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is in- 
creased or diminished, otlier things remaining the same, in that same pro- 
poi-tion the value of tlie whole, and of every other part, is reciprocally dimin- 
ished or increased." 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 

•*The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 
quantity; every increase of quantity lowering the value and every diminution 
raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent." 

And again: 

'•Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act 
upon the value of money except just in proportion as they increase or 
diminish its quantity." 

Rieardo (reply to Bosanquet) says: 

'•The value of money in any countiy is determined by the amount exist- 
ing. ♦ * ♦ 

-The conmiodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money, I assume, as a fact that is incontrovertible." ♦ ♦ * 

Rieardo further says: 

"There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however de- 
based a coinage may become It will preserve its mint value; that Is to say, it 
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will pass in circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which it ought to 
contain, provided it be not in too great abundance." 

William Huskisson ("The Depreciation of the Currency," 1819) says: 

"If the quantity of gold in a country whose currency consists of gold should 
be increased in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles and the 
demand for them remaining the same, the value of any given commodity 
measured in the coin of that country would be increased in the same pro- 
portion." •] 

Sir James Graham says: 

"The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its. quantity, the supply of 
commodities remaining the same." 

Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

"Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the law of supply and demand. If the value of all other commodities, in re- 
lation to gold, rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the 
value of gold in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity 
is diminished or increased." 

Wolowski says: 

"The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 milliards, one-half 
gold and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these 
metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal, 
to the ruin of all debtors." 

Cemuschi says: 

"The purchasing power of money is in direct proportion to the volume of 
money existing." ' 

Prof. Fran<Ms A. Walker, in his work on "Money" (page 57), says: 

"I'he value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 

"Its (money) power of acquisition depends not on its substance, but on its 
quantity." [Paulus, author of the Pandects, sixth century.] 

REPrBCIC;AKS$ SKEK (^HAIWOK OF COBTTRACT. 

The following extract from an argument made by the Hon. W. B. Fleming, 
of Louisville, Ky., is a complete refutation of the charge of "repudiation" 
made against the advocates of the free coinage of silver: 

The right of free coinage came down to our fathers from the common 
law of England, and was embodied in the Constitution and the early acts 
of Congress. 

The act of 1792, establishing the mint, provided for the free and unlimited 
coiDage of silver and gold on a ratio of 15 to 1, and 'that all the coin should 
be le.jjal tender for all debts, public and private.' 

The act approved January 18, 1837, reiterated said provisions of the act of 
1792 with the modification that the gold in the gold dollar is fixed at 23.2 
tine Instead of 24.75, as in the previous act, thus changing the ratio from 
15 to 1 to 16 to 1. 
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By the act of 1873 silver dollars were dropped from coinage, and by the 
act of 1874, adopting the Revised Statutes, the legal-tender quality of silver 
coins was limited to five dollars. 

The Bland act of February 28, 1878, provides "that there shall be coined 
at the several mints of the United States silver dollars as provided in tlw, 
act of January 18, 1837," and further directed the purchase of silver bullion 
at market prices in amounts not less than two millions nor more than four 
millions dollars' worth per month, and for the coinage of said bullion into 
dollars of 412^ grains of standard silver each, and repealed all acts incon- 
sistent therewith. 

The act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman act, directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase at the market price 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion, and to issue, in payment for such purchases. Treasury notes of the 
United States, said notes to he redeemable in coin, and repealed so much of the 
Bland act as required the monthly purchase and coinage of not less than two 
millions nor more than four millions of dollars* worth of silver bullion. 

Act approved November 3, 1893, repealed the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act, and declared it "to be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such 
equality to be secured through international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of 
the coins of the two metals." 

In 1878 Congress passed the concurrent resolution known as the Matthews 
resolution, which will be found in the chapter on Mr. McKinley's silver 
record. 

So great an expounder of the Constitution as Daniel Webster held to the 
opinion that "gold and silver at rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal 
standard of values in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State 
has authority to establish any other standard or to displace this standard." 

The act authorizing the refunding of the national debt (1870) and the act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments (1875) under which the bonds 
extant, including those issued by Secretary Carlisle, both provide that the 
bonds issued thereimdor shall be redeemable in coin of the present standard 
value, and the bonds so issued all so stipulate on their face. 

Section 3693 of the Revised Statutes provides that the faith of the United 
States is pledged to the payment in coin of all the obligations of the United 
States except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obliga- 
tions has expressly provided that the same shall be paid in lawful money or 
other currency than gold and silver. 

That private creditors understand the law to provide for payment in gold 
or silver at the option of the debtor is clear from the fact that none of 
them demand payment in gold. That public creditors so understand is 
equally clear from the fact that Morgan. Belmont & Co. concluded an ar- 
rangement with the Secretary of the Treasury for the purchase of $62,400,000 
of bonds for which they offered to give a sum that would have netted the 
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Goverument $10,174,770 more than the amount actually paid by them pro- 
vided Congress would give authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
contract for payment in gold instead of payment in coin. This option was 
presented to the Congress by the President in a special message on February 
13, 1895, and was refused. 

Does any sane man believe that there is any obligation, either legal or 
moral, on the part of the Goverument to pay these bonds in gold in the 
face of these facts ? 

Thus, the defense against the charge of "dishonesty" and "repudiation" is 
not only good in law but, as no code of ethics, ancient or modem, teaches 
that it is dishonest to settle debts in the lawful money existing at the time of 
the contract, is equally sound in morals; and, therefore, is a complete vin- 
dication of free coinage advocates against all charges brought or which can 
be brought against them. 

It is well known that the acts of 1873 and 1874 surreptitiously demonetized 
silver. The Democratic platform simply proposes to restore the condition 
existingk up to 1873. This and nothing more. We have undone the wrong of 
1874. Is it dishonest to undo the wrong of 1873? If demonetization was 
Avrong must not full remonetization be right? If not, why not? 

If remonetization "scale down" the credits of the rich, it will only scale 
them back to the old level from which they were and ought not to have been 
raised. If it be right so to "shade down" the values of money and credits 
and "shade up" the value of commodities, good morals cannot require that 
we ask the consent of the Shylocks of the world, who procured the passage 
of the acts of 1873 and 1874 and who control the financial policy of England 
if not of Germany, Austria, and the United States. 

Suppose the First National Bank of New York wanted to borrow $100,000, 
and. its directors, at a meeting called for the purpose of authorizing such 
contract, refused to authorize the contract to provide for payment in gold, 
but provided by resolution for payment in coin, that is in gold or silver at 
the option of the bank. What would be thought of the president of the 
bank if he should nullify such action by waiving the option? He would 
be instantly dismissed as untrue to his trust. In like manner the people who 
are practically stockholders in our body politic have time and again refused 
through their representatives in Congress to surrender their option to pay 
the public indebtedness In silver coin. 

They who would change the terms of the contract by changing the value 
of the dollar and insist upon payment in an ever-appreciating dollar are the 
real repudiationists. He who stands by the contract and the Constitution 
is not guilty of immorality; but he who is engaged in the attempt to sc 
change the contract as to enrich the creditor by adding to the burdens of the 
debtor is the dishonest man. 
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NEC Ki^rAKl CARL.ISL.E'S LETTER. 

Ill a loiter, dated September 12, 189G, Secretary Carlisle said as follows on 
llie subject of the maintenance of purity between i?old and silver: * * * * 

**With knowledge of these assurances tlie people have received these coins, 
iind have relied confidently upon the good faith of their Government, and the 
confidence thus inspired has been a most potent factor in the maintenance of 
the parity. The public has been satisfied that, so long as our present mone- 
tary system is preserved, the Government will do whatever its moral obliga- 
tions and express declarations require it to. do, and very largely as a conse- 
-quence of this confidence in the good faith of the executive authorities the 
silver coins have not depreciated in value. It is not doubted that whatever 
<?an be lawfully done to maintain equality in the exchangeable value of the 
two metals will be done whenever it becomes necessary, and, although silver 
dollars and silver certificates have not, up to the present time, been received 
in exchange for gold, yet, if the time shall ever come when the parity cannot 
be otherwise maintained, such exchanges will be made. It is the duty of the 
f?ecretary of the Treasury, and of all other public officials, to execute in good 
faith the policy declared by Congress, and whenever he shall be satisfied that 
the silver dollar cannot be kept equal in purchasing power with the gold 
dollar, except by receiving it in exchange for the gold dollar, when such ex- 
<»hange is demanded, it will be his duty to adopt that course. But if our pres- 
ent policy is adhered to, and the coinage is kept within reasonable limits, 
the means heretofore employed for the maintenance of the parity will doubt- 
less be found siitRdent in the future, and our silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates will continue to circulate at par with gold, thus enabling the people 
to use both metals instead of only one, as would be the case if the parity 
wore dest royed by the free coinage." 

<'liairiunii Eaiilkner Protects A^aiii^t it in a Dictated Interview. 

Wasitinotox, Sept. 17.— L.ate this afternoon Senator Faulkner, Chairman 
of the Democratic Congressional Committee, gave out the following dictated 
inteniow on tlie Carlisle lettr published this morning: 

**I have read the letter of Secretary Carlisle, and my astonishment is equal 
to niy regret that the Secretary of the Treasury should have announced a 
lH>licy whi<*li invites a depreciation in the currency and will at once encourage 
the gold speculators and money-lenders of the country to additional raids 
upon our gold reserve, with a view of forcing the Government to continue 
Issuing interest-bearing bonds to cari-y out the policy suggestd in the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I shall not comment upon the reasons 
which gentlcMuen holding the views of Mr. Carlisle have as to why the silver 
certificate and the silver dollar liav{» to-day in this country the same purchas- 
ing power as the gold dollar, but I cannot refuse to express my absolute dis- 
sent from the policy announced by Mr. Carlisle as the one which will govern 
the Treasury in reference to rodeeuiing silver certificates and ooined silver 
dollars in gold. 
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*In a letter addressed to me on August 26, 1896, Secretary Carlisle stated as 
follows: 'So far as I have been able to ascertain neither the Treasury De- 
partment nor any sub-treasury has ever been called upon to redeem silver 
dollars in gold, and no such doUai's have, in fact, been redeemed in gold.* 
This statement from the head of the Treasury Department, made to me on 
August 26, 1896, shows that the holders of silver certilicates or silver dollars 
have never entertained the opinion that the contract on the face of the certi- 
ficate, which expressly provides for their redemption in silver dollars, should 
be construed by the Executive Department as entitling the holders to demaml 
gold dollars, aud much less had any one ever conceived the idea before that 
the silver dollar, made by law a legal tender in payment of all debts aud in 
the discharge of all obligations, and designated in the statute as 'the stand 
ard money of the country,' should be redeemed in any other coin. 

"So late as July 1, 1896, there was issued, under authority of Mr. Carlisle, 
for the information of the people of this country, 'Treasury circular No. 123/ 
In which the policy of the Government and the Treasury Department was 
Bnuoumcd over Mr. Carlisle's own signature. In this circular, on page 12, 
under the head of 'Redemption,' he says: 

" *GoU\ coins and standard silver dollars, being standard coius of the 
United Stales, are not redeemable. Silver certificates are receipts for stand- 
ard silver dollars deposited, and are redeemable in such dollars only.' 

"What has produced the change in the mind of Mr. Carlisle since the 1st 
day of July, 1896, to cause him to reverse the entire policy which he then an- 
nounced as Secretary of the Treasury in this official statement? No intima- 
tion has come from any source that the purchasing power of the silver dollar, 
or of the silver certificate. Its representative, is not equal to-day to that of 
the gold dollar or gold certificate. 

"Will not this public declaration, made for the first time in the history of 
the Tnvisury Department, of a course which reverses its entire policy as to 
this part of our circulating medium, tend to force a depreciation of that char- 
acter of our currency? Will not those interested in forcing the Treasury De- 
pa Jiuient to carry out this policy proclaim at once to the country and to the 
world that the hundred millions of dollars of gold reserve placed by law in 
the Treasury for the purpose of redeeming United States notes cannot meet 
the demand upon it, aud that more bonds must be issued, not only to main- 
tain it, but to enlarge it, as there has been imposed upon it the additional 
burden of the redemption of $331,259,509 of silver certificates and $52,175,998 
of silver dollars now in circulation, aggregating $383,435,947, which, with the 
United States notes and Treasury notes under the act of 1890, place a total 
burden upon the gold redemption fund of $859,799,823? 

"I'nder the former rulings of the Treasury, providing for the redemption of 
United States and Treasury notes, aggregating $476,364,316, out of the gold 
reserve of $100,000,000, it was questionable whether the redemption fund was 
not too small to give confidence as to the ability of the Government to sustain 
this policy; and now, having doubled the liability upon the gold reserve, what 
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effect Will tliis auuouneemeut by the Secretary of the Treasuiy have upon 
the confidence of the people in the ability of the Government to marintain it? 
"United States notes have become scarce, and are not so easily cornered 
lor the purpose of drawing large sums of gold from the Federal Treasury, 
but the silver certificates and silver dollars are the money found almost 
exclusively in circulation at this time, and can be easily and rapidly accumu- 
lated for the puiTOse of demanding of the Treasury their redemption in 
gold under this new declaration of the future course of the Treasury De- 
partment. It presents more definitely and clearly than any action ever before 
taken by the Treasury its intention to place this Government absolutely 
under the control of the bankers of this country and Europe, and to leave 
to them the determination as to the time and amount of the increase of the 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States to maintain the. gold standard. 
I have no hesitation in saying that if this is the policy to govern the United 
States in the future under the gold standard, I am more determined than 
ever, and I believe the people will be, to see that this annihilation of values 
and destruction of property by executive construction of the currency laws, 
and turning over the financial interests of 70,000,000 of our people to a half 
dozen banlvcrs in this couuti'j' and Europe, shall come to an end. This 
emphasizes the necessity, as well as the duty, of those who believe in Amer- 
ican financial independence to support the American policy represented by 
the Democratic ticket.'* 

illr. Bryan*{ii Protest. 

Id Ills Wasliingtou speech Mr. Bryan said: 

Re<leui|»tioii of Silver nollars. 

Now, my friends, I want to call your attention to one other subject. Our 
opponents are doing as much for us in tliis campaign as we are able to 
do for ourselves, and of all the public documents recently issued the most 
Important one is a letter just given to the public by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from which I desire to quote one sentence: "It is tlie duty 
of the Secretary of tlie Treasury and all other public officials to execute In 
l»ood faith tlie policy declared by Congress," and mark these words, "but 
whenever he shall be satisfied that a silver dollar can not be kept equal in 
purchasing power with a gold dollar, except by receiving It in exchange for 
a gold dollar, wlion such exchange is demanded, it will be his duty to adopt 
that course." 

I wnnt you to mark tliose words, because in those words the SiK?retary 
of the Treasury tells you that wlienever the Secretary is satisfied that it is 
ntvessary tliat he will commence redeeming silver dollai's in gold. I call 
your attention to it, my friends, because I want to emphasize the deception 
thiit has been practiced by this administration on the money question. 
When this administration advised the repeal of the Sherman law you were 
told that the repeal of the Sherman law would remedy the difficulty, and 
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yet as soon as the Sherman law was repealed the same authority which 
promised relief, as soon as that law was repealed, came to Congress with a 
demand that the greenbacks and Treasury notes must be retired by the issue 
of gold bonds in order to stop the drain on the Treasury's gold, and now the 
Secretary of the Treasury informs you that even if the greenbacks and 
Treasui*5' notes were all retired, so there can not be a dollar of paper money 
presented for gold, that yet it would be his duty—whenever in his 
opinion it became necessary— it would be his duty to commence to redeem 
silver dollars in gold and start another endless chain that would drain the 
Treasury. 

SiotliinK but Gold would K«*niain. 

According to the doctrine laid down in Mr. Carlisle's letter, you can not 
stop the drain of gold from the Treasury until you retire all the silver dollars 
and silver certificates and leave nothing but gold as the money of this 

counti-y- 

I am glad that this declaration has been made. I am glad that our oppo- 
nents are step by step revealing to tlie public their heartless, merciless, 
criminal policy. I am glad that they have told the public that we must 
have gold alone and then confess to the public that we are in the hands of 
two banking syndicates and must pay them for that gold whatever they 
want. Talk about monopolists, talk about trusts, my friends, here they 
propose to establish the most gigantic of all tinists, a money trust, and let 
the few men who hold' the gold dole It out at such prices as they will to all 
the other 70,000,000 of free-born citizens. 

I denounce the policy as more cruel and heartless than political domina- 
tion of a foreign power. I would rather— as some one has said— I would 
rather put our nrmy in tlie hands of a fp reign general or our navy in com- 
mand of a foreign admiral than to put the Treasury Department in the hands 
of a Secretary who would barter it away. I would resist such a financial 
policy with as much earnestness as I would resist the progress of an invading 
army coming to attack our homes. 

^ly friends, one time, when Lincoln was a candidate, some one said to him 
that they hoped the Lord was on their side, and he replied that he was more 
anxious to be on the Lord's side. I am glad that in this cam- 
paign we have so many evidences of the over-ruling Providence, and in no one 
incident that I know of has the over-ruling Providence manifested itself so 
clearly as It did in this case, my friends, when it opened the mouth of the 
Secretary and disclosed his money policy. 
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effect Will this anuouncemeut by the Secretary of the Treasury have upon 
tlie confidence of the people in the ability of the Government to maintain it? 
"United States notes have become scarce, and are not so easily cornered 
for the purpose of drawing large sums of gold from the Federal Treasury, 
but the silver certificates and silver dollara are the money found almost 
exclusively in circulation at this time, and can be easily and rapidly accumu- 
lated for the purpose of demanding of tlie Treasury their redemption in 
gold under this new declaration of the future course of the Treasury De- 
partment. It presents more definitely and clearly than any action ever before 
taken by the Treasury its intention to place this Government absolutely 
under the control of the bankers of this country and Europe, and to leave 
to them the determination as to the time and amount of the increase of the 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States Ijo maintain the. gold standard. 
I have no hesitation in saying that if this is the policy to govern the United 
States in the future under the gold standard, I am more determined than 
ever, and I believe the people will be, to see that this annihilation of values 
and destruction of property by executive construction of the currency laws, 
and turning over the financial interests of 70,000,000 of our people to a half 
dozen banlvor?? in tliis counti*y and Europe, shall come to an eu<l. This 
emphasizes the necessity, as well as the duty, of those who believe in Amer- 
ican financial independence to support the American polic}' represented by 
the Democratic ticket.'* 

.11 r. Bryan*^ Protest. 

In l»is Wasliiiip:ton speech Mr. Bryan said: 

Redemption of Nilver nollars. 

Now, my friends, I want to call your attention to one other subject. Our 
opponents are doing as much for us in this campaign as we are able to 
clo for ourselves, and of all the public documents recently issued the most 
Important one is a letter just given to the public by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from which I desire to quote one sentence: "It is tlio duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and all other public officials to execute In 
i;ood faitli tlio policy d<H;lared by Congress," and mark these words, "but 
whenever he shall be satisfied tliat a silver dollar can not be kept equal in 
purchasing power with a gold dollar, except by receiving it in exchange for 
a gold dollar, wlion such exchange is demanded, it will be his duty to adopt 
that course." 

I wnnt you to mark tliose words, luvause in those words tlie Secretary 
of the Treasury tells you that wlienever the Secretary is satisfied that it is 
neiessary tliat lie will eomineuce redeeming silver dollars in gold. I call 
your attention to it. my friends, because I want to emphasize the deception 
thnt has been practiced by this administration on the money question. 
When this administi-ation advised the repeal of the Sherman law you were 
told that the repeal of the Sliernian law would remedy the difficulty, and 
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'Willi i-CBpect to the possible candidates, bimctalllsts, taking McKinlej to 
he a lliorough silver man, certainly regarded liim with much favor. 

"What sad disappointment, however, came with the St. Louis convention! 
It was obvious that the spirit of that convention was inspired by Wall Streei, 
while McKinioy himself deserted the people's cause and closed an alllauce, 
ottensive and defensive, with all-grasping capital. 

•IJoaveu-high above him, unfettered and unmercenary, rose Bryan, who at 
oiK.-e gained the respect and sympathies of bimetallists the world over. 

"If I were au American citizen I would unhesitatingly vote for the poo- 
l)lr*s champion. A free coinage President appears to me a lesser evil than a 
i^tock Exchange* I'lesident, who would walk in Cleveland's footsteps. There 
^ue supcrliciai people in this and other countries who imagine that if Bryan 
is ( lectcd in November free-silver coinage will begin next March. They forget 
that Congress must finally decide the question. Even should President 
Bryan, as will be most probable, call an extra session, it would take several 
mouths before free silver coinage would be legalized. 

•It is fully appreciated in Europe that free coinage would prove a more 
formidable menace than the proposed suspension of the Bland and Sherman 
acts. European financiers and monopolists have had a taste of the fluctu- 
ations in American values, and fear them more than even McKinley's pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

"America offers us the tantalizing alternative between a prohibitive tariff 
an<1 a Bilver standard. But our money monopolists in this case harvest the 
*lorm where they have been sowing the wind. Their long-continued oppo- 
sition to international bimetallism is on the eve of receiving its proper 
ivi ribution. 

••^:i'3an*s victory will no doubt prepare the way for an international agree- 
ment. 

"Should Bryan be elected, we, the bimetallists, would gain formidable 
allies, while American bankers would certainly do all in their power to 
forestall the depreciation of American values by backing our cause of inter- 
national bimetallism. 

"Now, as to the prospects in Europe. The possessors of American values, 
fearing depreciation, would Influence the Bourse to such an extent as to 
vause capital to reconsider its attitude toward bimetallism, whereupon 
tlie European governments may be obliged to adopt bimetallism in order 
To restore confidence and equality. 

•*A11 Europe has formally declared that bimetallism shall not be introduced 
without Britain's co-operation. The Englisli Cabinet, at Balfour's instiga- 
tion, docirted on March 17 that nothing should interfere with the gold 
standard. Balfour roprosonts tlie remarkable and questionable view that 
no change of coinage should be imposed on financial men. 

"In other words, the world of finance rules— tlie thief is jailer. 

'•Balfour waits and hopes patiently for the bimetallic conversion of 
London. That famous debate of March 17 has clearly shown what is thought 
of tho nnostion in the city. The Rhylook standpoint was never presented 
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with more brutal effrontery than by Uarcourt. The AmericaQ silver party 
will find Uarcourt's speech the best campaign document. A produc9r who 
reads this speech and does not vote for Bryan cuts his own throat. In order 
to prevent some of this moral suicide, I quote a few characteristic phrases. 
Said the leader of the English Liberals: 

** 'England has been called the land of Shylocks. Nobody who was present 
will forget the memorable speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in this House 
on this same question, in which he submitted to the world's ridicule the 
proposition that tliis land of money-lenders should go from country to country^ 
hat in hand, begging that we should be paid ton shillings for a pound. 

" 'This is practically the goal to which bimotallism would lead us. (Hear,, 
hear!) Of course, we are told that we shall receive more money. The truth 
is r!iat >\o are paid not in gold, but in goods. It is out of this merchandise 
that our people make their living, and now it is expected of us that we shall 
go around the world begging that we shall receive less merchandise for our 
gold. Can anything more ridiculous be suggested? (Hear, hear!) We, who 
have lent hundreds, nay, thousands of millions to foreign nations, shull ask 
them that for this money they shall give us less in return than we now re- 
ceive. (Hear!)' 

"With this speech. Shy lock Harcourt has laid bare the kernel of the whole 
matter. Shall producers pay double value in goods or not? The English 
creditor grows rich while his American victim goes to ruin. 

"W^hen once it becomes fully understood in London that Bryan is bound 
to enact the free silver coinage, without the permission of the Stock Ex- 
change, will not the fear of the decrease of American values bring about the 
city's conversion? Then Balfour will follow his bimetallic convictions arid 
in that case all Europe is conquered. 

"It is self-evident that the American people desire to be as independent 
of the manipulators of the bourses Of New York and Chicago as they must 
be absolutely free of the conditions that govern speculation in Berlin and 
London. So-called silver fanaticism, of which we hear so much, is really 
but a protest against shady bourse manipulations that threaten the small 
man year in and year out. 

"The American silver party, if it moans to do its full duty, must not be 
content to break the gold monopoly, but must also put an end to the fluctu- 
ations of the value of silver. This should be accomplished as follows: iHt- 
mediately after Bryan assumes his office the Government of the Uniteii 
States should ask the, powers of Europe whether they desire a mutual under- 
standing with reference to free coinage. The powers will not be long in 
formulating requests and submitting propositions by whose adoption all 
contracting parties will gain. 

"Thus it may come about that international bimetallism and the best 
possible solution of the financial and economical problems of the day will 
be the ultimate results of Bryan's and the people's victory. 

"But how will it be should McKinley be elected? Nothing could art more 
disastrously on the American standard. Only Bryan can save the Amoriran 
standard by an international understanding. 
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"The honest money party overlooks the fact that the present American 
' standard is endangei*ed more by causes emanating from itself than by Bryan, 
(t is true that the banl^s are Just now heaping up the coin of the Treasury, 
<:ontrary to their usual ways, without compensation. 

"This may proceed for some time, but sliould McKiuley bo well installed 
they will remember the nice little profits of the Cleveland bond issues and 
*get even.' 

"Does any one believe that Wall Street gives up its gold so unselfishly? 
The aim is to keep up the single standard, for, should November pronounce 
its doom, silver would, as money, be decidedly 'sounder* than paper, with a 
£Old premium. 

"'How will McKiuley seek to combat tlie chronic standard crisis? With a 
protective tariff? 

"In case a protective tariff shall be enforced, the income of the Govem- 
ment will be lessened since the imports will be reduced. Look, then, also, 
as under Cleveland, for another syndicate which will be asked to play the 
^ardian angel role over the standard, and the American people will contrib- 
ute more millions for the redemption of currency, thus playing into the hands 
of the money-lenders and lowering the prices of all products. 

"Bryan has a money programme, but how is McKinley's? With the 
simple promise to maintain the gold value 'of the standard nothing can be 
effected. By what means can this be done? McKlnley and his party must 
<!onfess that the or.jy means acceptable to the American people would be 
International bimetallism.' 

*"I'he sound money oarty, therefore, can not save the gold standard. If 
McKlnloy be victorious, it is doomed. Unless his prohibitive tariff bugaboo 
will bring Europe to terms with us, the alternative is McKlnley tariff or 
Bryan fn^e silver; in America it is McKiuley coercion or Bryan silver. *Iu- 
cidit in Scyllam qui vult evitare Charydbln.' 

"This is silver's revenge! 

"It Is really edifying to see how our European capitalistic free trade and 
gold press raves over the arch tariff fiend, McKlnley. You see, on this side 
of the Atlantic, tlio silver question is recoirnlzed as paramount by capitalism. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bryan has the sympathies of the producing classes 
of all European lands in this campaign. 

"You are fighting the battle of labor against the bourse, the battle of the 
farmer against the speculator. 

"The victory of Bryan will be the begiuning of the poaoef iil solution of the 
social questions, not through Utopian revolutionary schemes, but through a 
healthy economic policy for the maintenance and strengthening of the work- 
ing and producing classes." "OTTO ARENDT." 

Iflr. JVfforotoii Frewen. 

(From the St. Louis Post-Dlspatcli, July 2.1 
"Sir: Your interestlnar loader of the 21.stupon the ciirronoy situation in the 
United States may be shortly summed up in the following theses: 1. That 
no legislation by the United States, single handed, can establish a parity 
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between gold and silver. 2. That the free coinage of silver in the Uulteii 
States involves silver monometallism. 3. That gold monometallism is to 
be preferred to silver monometallism. Now, in the opinion of the silver 
party in the United States, if (1) is sound, then (2) an honest silver currency, 
such as Germany had until 1873 and India until 1893, is infinitely preferable 
to (3) an appreciating gold currency, even if— which is more than doubtful — 
that gold currency can be maintained at all. As a general statement of the 
financial position of the United States it may be said that she owes annually 
these interest payments: $150,000,000 on loans, $75,000,000 remittances to 
travelers and absentees, $75,000,000 to foreign ship-ownera; so that either 
her exports have to exceed her imix^rts by £00,000,000 sterling or she loses 
gold, or, failing this, she has to borrow to pay the interest, thus piling higher 
the permanent interest charges. 

•*I venture to think that the debts of this nation of 70,000,000 people are 
i.'ven larger than I have stated them. The general condition of financial 
strain and c^msequent political unrest in the United States seems to be 
Kot Ic^s than is now the case in Austria, where the annual Interest paid 
abroad by 4,000,000 people is known to be some £15,000,000 sterling. If we 
take, for example, the State of California— this State is in population, in re- 
sources and climate, about the peer of New South Wales. The annual in- 
debtedness of New South Wales^ is officially stated at £5,000,000 sterling. 
May not the debt of California to New York and to Europe be about the 
same? and, if so, how can California an3' more than New South Wales 
permanently sustain the burden of a 50 per cent, fall of prices, which fall 
must have exactly doubled the burden of her external debt? Thus the one 
issue in the United States— which includes the other Issues, such as the 
mere color of her money and the fiscal methods by which her revenue shall 
he collected— the one paramount issue, is this: 

** *How can the United States secure a sufficient balance of exports over 
Imports to continue solvent?' 

"Now, I contend tliat if, as you admit to be the case the world over, a de- 
preciating currency stimulates expoits and contracts imports, then that 
portion of pul)lic opinion in America which favors silver rather than gold 
is intelligent. For, scheme and readjust and tinker with the tariffs as you 
will, you can not make a silk purse out of such a sow's ear; you can not 
restore the balance of trade to the United States unless her currency legis- 
lation is such that it drags up the exchanges between Europe and Asia; 
whereas every further movement in America or elsewhere toward gold mo- 
nometallism drags those exchanges down. In short, gold monometallism 
in the United States involves an increased competition for the industries of 
white men everywhere, at the hands of the yellow races of the Orient; and 
there is not a consular report wliicli comes to us from the far East but em 
phasizes tliis stnttMiient. Wliat, then, is the argument for single-lianded free 
coinage in tlie United States? It is this: Either free coinage will establish 
bimetallism for the whole world, or, failing this, there will be sncli a gold 
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premium in New York as to-day assists exporters in Russia, in all Asia,. 
and in nine-tenths of South America. 

"This gold premium, unlike a protective tariff, will stimulate the exports of 
the United States while acting, just as a protective tariff does, to reduce im- 
ports; therefore, either free coinage will give bimetallism to the whole world, 
or, failing this, it will tend to secure that excess of American exports over 
imports, which Is the only possible alternative to further gold loans, lead- 
ing up to ultimate insolvency. These, then, are the arguments which favor 
a non-appreciating, or even a depreciating, currency in the United States. 
On the other hand, I do not see in its economic aspects what possible ad- 
vantage can accrue from a gold standard and a gold currency. A gold cur- 
rency in America can not raise, it can not, indeed, fail to further depress 
ihe European exchanges with 800,000,000 of Asiatic exporters. It cnn not, 
therefore, fail to still further throw the balance of trade against the Unite«l 
States, unless, indeed, by further contracting the American currency it forces 
down prices there to such a point as to contract violently America's import 
trades. And a pretty lookout for England that! In short, the clamor oC 
our press that America shall become gold monometallic seems to involve 
either the insolvency of our greatest debtor or the decline of our export 
trades to America, or both. 

"There is tliis further point which you emphasize— that if America copies 

our gold standard 'confidence will be restored' and we will lend her moa; 

» 

money, thus aggravating in the future the very disease from which she 
suffers. On the other hand, if she goes to free coinage we shall, in a panic, 
return her securities and thus sell her back her railways and industrials 
at half price, just at that very moment when, her legislation having seni 
the rupee, the tael, and the yen to nearly, or quite par, the export trades 
of the Orient will be cut into, and the exports of 'the American farm, mine, 
and factory will take their place. In other words, because of the inane 
injunctions of a portion of the London press, our investors there will be so 
misled as to sell American stocks to Americans at that very moment when 
in America prosperity is about to set in. You remark that I describe Ameri- 
ca as 'the greatest debtor nation on earth,* and you add, 'that one fact 
is conclusive against taking any course tending to lower its national credit- 
But would 'free silver' lower its credit, even should it involve a gold pre- 
mium? It certainly would not, if trade and agriculture there improved and 
the railways did a larger business at better rates. The credit of a country 
is not determined by its currency but by its prosperity. Thus India's credit, 
the rate at which she borrows, has greatly improved side by side with the 
depreciation of her currency. So, also, has Russia's. Of the Argentine and 
Brazil it is not too much to say that inconvertible paper issues, and the 
stimulus thus afforded their exports because of depreciation, has alone en- 
abled these countries to continue paying the interest on their foreign loans. 
And what is lacking in the United States is not really the lender's confidence 
in the currency; it is rather the conviction of both borrower and lender that 
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inouey invested in a farm or factorj^ will earn no profit; that the pains and 
perils of a fresh ^resumption* period are just ahead, and that while prices 
over there are even now depressed below the point of i)ossible profit, they 
must be depressed 25 per cent, further yet before imports, under any tariff 
can be so checlied as to p3rmit gold to remain at home In the currency. And- 
further than this, let me ask how, if imports are to be checlied by a high 
tariff, is the necessary revenue to be secured for the Federal Government 

**If, then, as I believe, the critical position of the United States results from 
the present conditions of exchange between Europe and Asia, and can only 
be remedied by some action which will raise those exchanges, much may 
be said for the policy of free silver, even should that policy involve a gold 
premium in New York. It is not the exporter from America who will l:»e 
hurt by that premium; it is the exporter to America— in other words, the 
English manufacturer. But let me go further, and ask your reasons for be- 
lieving that the United States is unable to maintain the parity of 1 to Hi, 
assuming, as we may assume, that if the American mints open to the free 
coinage of dollars, we shall open mints again to the free coinage of rupees 
Are there any scientific grounds for the conviction, so generally held, that 
such a monetary union as this bimetallism in America and silver monometal- 
lism in India would fail to maintain the world's parity? I do not venture, 
of course, to dogmatize as to this; but the problem is so interesting and the 
experiment by the United States— whether next year or in 1901— is so ex- 
tremely probable that it is worth while for those who hold the experimeux 
would be attended with disaster to offer something for our consideration 
more convincing than prophecies. 

**In the first place, then, free coinage in America would bring the Asiatic 
exchanges promptly to par— for the moment, at least— and, assuming that 
you are right, and that there would be panic sales of American securities 
held here, perhaps £40,000,000 sterling of American gold would flow into 
Europe. This great flood of gold would be likely to inflate prices here to 
some extent, to thus increase the exports from the United States, and also 
to reduce the gold prcmium at Buenos Ayres and elsewhere, thus checking 
exports of wheat, etc., which compete with similar exports from America. 
And, again, the prodigious rise in the exchange with Asia would expand 
European exports to Asia, and, until gold prices here had risen, would 
greatly contract exports from Asia to Europe. Thus a double influence 
favorable to the balance of trade in the United States would be exerted. 
The United States would export more to England because Asia would ex- 
port less, and thus America's gold, as well as her securities, would go back 
to her. Secondly, because England, selling more goods to Asia, the ru- 
pee, the dollar, and the yen being at par, England could then also buy more 
produce from the United States. Thus, while free coinage in the United 
"States might, in the first place, tend to displace gold, there would almost 
■simultaneously be exerted an evt^n more powerful tendt^ucy for goLi to Ix/ 
shipped west from Europe in order to licinidate wlmt it seems to ine miisr 
be an Immense trade balance in favor of the United States. As to the ab- 
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surd idea one frequently encounters, that Asia will dump silver upon tbe 
American mints and carrj' off gold, it is hardly necessary to examine this 
fallacy. It is for the objectors to show why Asia should give the metal, 
which to her is alone money, in order to buy the other metal which is noi 
money, and why also the white metal should be withdrawn from the hoard:^ 
of the Orient at that moment when it appreciates, in order that it may 
be exchanged for the yellow metal, which has just depreciated almost one- 
half in terms of rupees. 

"The present Lord Aldenham (then Mr. Hucks Gibbs), in his eviaence be- 
fore the Currency Commission in 1866, declared tliat, in his judgment, 
America with open mints could maintain the partly without help. There 
is no one who has had a larger practical experience of exchange problems 
than Mr. Gibbs; there is no one whose opinion is more entitled to respe<'t. 
And since that evidence was given what have we seen? On a certain 
Monday in June, 1893, we saw the two metals at a parity of 1 to 24; on 
the Friday of that week the parity had become 1 to 30^/^. And why? Be- 
cause Indian mints had been closed to free coinage. Now, it is not possi- 
ble to argue seriously that wliile the closing of the Indian mints had thu* 
enormously reduced the gold price of silver, yet the reopening of those 
mints would have failed to bring about a rise; 6o that it is fair to assume 
that if between Monday and Friday the ratio fell from 1 to 24 to 1 to 30%, 
then between Friday and Tuesday, had the Indian mints lKH»n reopened, 
the ratio would have risen from 1 to 30% to 1 to 24. And supposing, fur- 
ther, that on the Tuesday the United States had accepted' free coinage at 
1 to 16, is it inherently improbable that such a vast country, with such a 
boundless exporting capacity, could baye lifted silver to 58%d.? 

"Permit me to recapitulate. The diflfOTvence between open mints and 
closed mints in India has been demonstrated l).S^vJhe experiment of 1893 to 
be silver at 30%d. and silver at 38M»d., and, this having been ascertain^. 
is it the folly, is it the lunacy, is it the dishonesty that\the New York pross 
so glibly declares it, if we venture to hold that the dTS^erence between 
open mints in the United States and closed mints in the uXj^ed StateF^ is 
the entire difference between 38%d. and 58%d. In other woi^s, if l/ndla 
contributes a 25 per cent, lift to silver by giving it free coinages whft^ can' 
not America contribute a further 50 per cent.? Why can not she life foe ra- 
tio from 1 to 24 to 1 to 16? What, permit me to ask, with much wespect. 
is your view as to this? We are aware that you favor bimetallism, fandnot 
merely 'by and by metallism.* Either a monetary union over a 
limited area will establish the parity, or, if not, then the whole 
is chimerical; because if bimetallism needs to be universal, then, 
follows that our opponents are correct in declaring that the system is i] 
practicable, because the defection of one or two warring nations woni< 
serve to destroy it. 

"The new French Prime Minister, M. Meline, on Saturday last, whe, 
pointing to the rapid spread and acceptance by experts of the binietalit] 
theorem, declared that: 
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*' *What alone is uow ueoded is the *'electric sparlc." Sueli an electric spark 
may very well prove to be a free coinage plank in the National Democraticj 
Convention, which meets at Chicago on July 7. For even if the Republican 
party should elect its President, still that plank, unless countered by a 
similar move in the Republican party, will certainly secure to the Demo- 
cratic party the central until 1900 of the all-important Senate; whereas, on 
the other hand, the monometallist counsels of Mr. Cleveland and Secretary 
Carlisle, should they dominate the party at Chicago, will both leave >n: that 
party the record of a disgraceful surrender and will leave of that party for 
a generation to come not one stone standing upon another. 

"Such is the great exchange crisis which to-day confronts the whole world 
ot trade. Its effects upon international trade, still dimly perceived^ are 
probably infinitely greater and more complicated than any of us at all appre- 
ciate. We have seen with the great rise in gold premium at Buenos Ayres 
since 1890 the wheat area in that country increased from 2,990,000 acres in 
1891 to 7,141,000 acres in 1895; while in the same period the wheat expoils 
jumped up from less than 2,000,000 qrs. to nearly 8,000,000 qrs. Here is a 
competition which, while the press is shouting for 'honest money,' has made 
Kansas and Minnesota not less desolate than Essex and Lincolnshire. On 
the other hand, we saw, in 1893, an artificial, a manipulated, rise in the ex- 
changes between India and the Far East strike the milling industries in 
Bombay as by lightning, so that 30,000 operatives there were thrown out of 
work in a few weeks, while yarn exports from Bombay fell off one-third, 
and the Government of India was obliged to come to England because of the 
exchange disturbance and the contraction of exports, exactly as America 
has to-day to come to England because of the contraction of her exports to 
borrow gold. We have seen these experiments in exchange, we have seen 
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experts, such as Mr. Hermann Schmidt, exactly foretell, in evidence before 
Royal Commissions, the results wliich were to follow from these experi- 
ments; and yet silly people there are wlio still <lo<*laro tliat steady exchanges 
with four-fifths of mankind are immaterial, because international trade is 
merely international barter!' 

"Let me only add in conclusion that Europe and America are indeed to be 
congratulated if. because of the intuitions of the common people in the West- 
em Republic, we are now very near the dawn of better days. At a time 
when political loaders tlie world over are, as never before in liistory, disap- 
pointed and disgraced, the Western nations un^iided and unguarded, 
gropinpr in the dark as to the magnitude of the issues involved, have come- 
within an ace of being routed and their industries decimated by that ex- 
change crisis which has given their silver money to our Oriental competitors 
at half price. If. tlien, we succeed in evading the greatest race danger with 
which we have ever been confronted, we shall owe our escape, not to our 
statesmen, who have failed us, but to the detection of pseudo-liberalism, 
false economies, and half-truths (worse than any lies) by the great American 
nation. Not without reason did Lincoln declare of that nation: *You may 
fool some of them all the time, but not all of them all the time.' *Every one,' 
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said Lincoln again, 'linows more than any one!' an utterance wliic)u no doubt, 
hijf successor, the present occupant of the White House, and his *ouckoo' 
Cabinet consider franlily blasphemous. 

. ''Yours, faithfully, 

"MORETON FREWEN. 
"White's Club, London, May 25, 189G." 
Beprinted from the Financial News Friday, May 21), 189(1. 

Mr. H, Cernuselii. 

(From the Galveston News.) 

In a recent arti'cle published in the Paris Economist, M. Cernuschi, per- 
haps tho most distinguished international bimetallist in the world, after 
having long opposed the advocates of independent free coinage in the 
United States, announces, in the most emphatic terms, that were he now a 
citizen of the United States, despairing of international agreement because of 
England's obstruction, in view of the great injury inflicted on this country 
by Its present monetary standard and that of European powers, he would 
unhesitatingly join in the demand for immediate, free, unlimited, and inde- 
pendent coinage of silver and gold at 16 to 1 by the United States. With 
those acquainted with his writings and career, who Isnow to what confidence 
and consideration his opinion on the issue now before us is entitled, this 
communication will have a most profound influence. Having recently had 
the pleasure of reading M. Cernuschi's "Nomisma," containing his testimony 
before the United States Monetary Commission in 1877, greatly attracted 
by the mastery he evinced of the subject, the clearness and consistency of his 
views, and the nobility of the sentiments that pervaded them, I myself 
longed, without hope of realization, to learn how his opinions had been 
affected by present conditions in the United States. Imagine, then, my sur- 
prise and gratification at finding the other day a republication of this late 
article passing through the American press. He adds his invaluable testi- 
mony that the present policy is "ruinous" in its effects on the United States, 
"especially for its native producers;'* that (1) "it has diminished by half, on 
American territory, the value in gold of all the national products subject 
to competition" with silver producing countries, as cotton and cereals; (2) it 
has doubled the real burden of debts contracted abroad in gold, since double 
the quantity of American products is now required to discharge the annual 
liability arising from those debts." 

The immediate issue before the American people is between the single 
gold standard and the free and independent coinage by the United States, but 
as the latter is the only hope of international bimetallism, the real issue Is 
between gold and gold and silver as ultimate redemption and legal-tender 
money. Says the eminent writer above quoted, "the father of international 
bimetallism," as he is everywhere called, in avowing what his actions would 
be at this juncture if a citizen of the United States, "it would be a step in the 
direction of bimetallism; for, under the regime of the new standard, the 
productive powers of the United States would receive so enormoufl an Im- 
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pulse, and this developmeut would have such a disastrous effect upon the 
economic and financial interest of England and other European nations now 
governed by the single gold standard, that it may be confidently predicted in 
advance that the course of events would force the adoption of international 
bimetallism as the only true solution even upon those who to-day deny the 
l)ossibility and efficacy of it." 



A. J. Baltbur. 

In a speech to the Banlit-rs of London, in August, 181)3, as cabled to tlie 
>:ew. York World, Mr. A. J. Balfour, First I^ord of the Treasury, but then 
a leader of the ('onstTvative party in l*arliauient, said: 

"We desire tliat we sliould find the most suitable measure of value prac- 
ticable and possible, tiiough 1 have no hesitation now in asserting that if 
you can not attain this absolutely theoretical perfection, it is better for the 
community at large that the standard should be depreciating rather than 
appreciating. Standard stability is the ideal, but if it can not be I'eachcd 
the worst alternative of all is that your standard should be a steadily appre- 
elating one. 

"If that proposition be granted, I ask whether you think it probable, or 
even possible, that a general single gold standard should satisfy this require- 
ment of stability, or at all events satisfy it as much as a double standard. 
Assuming a double standard possible, do you not think that the requirement 
of stability would be better attained by it than by the maintenance of a 
single gold standard? 

"What are the causes which interfere with the stability of a standard? 

'•The first cause undoubtedly is the alteration of the conditions under which 
the metal is produced. New discoveries, exhaustion of mines, new processes, 
new inventions, all are influences which either augment or diminish the 
supply of gold in the world and must ultimately have the effect of altering 
that standard. If you have a double standard, if you can count for your 
standard of value not merely upon the gold supply, but upon it plus the 
silver supply, it is evident that any oscillation or cause of change is dimin- 
ished because it is spread over a wider area. 

"The second great cause of variations in the value of a standard arises 
from the pressure put upon it by the growth of commerce, population, and 
transactions. If the world is to grow in population and commerce, each ii*- 
crement of population, each augmentation of commerce throws a g re a tiMP 
strain upon the standard by which the transactions of the commtmlty are 
measured. If this strain is thrown upon a gold-plus-silver standard, any 
liriven change will produce much less variation in value than if confined to 
either gold alone or to silver alone. 

"The third cause of variation I take to be legislation. There ai» some 
people who, apparently, are of the opinion that legislation ought to have 
nothing to do with the question of the value of a standard. That is entirely 
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a delusion. The very term 'legal tender* implies that the tender is the ere- 
ation of law, and because a creation of law an artificial creation of the com- 
munity. 

IK « « « « « -A 

"Surely, il^it can be shown that, as regards its stability, its accessibility, its 
Internationality, a double standard is incontrovertibly better than a single 
standard, and that the evils which follow from a single standard are not 
obscure and theoretical, but menacing and insistent, touching every interest 
and every class, I have at all events made out a strong prima facie case, 
. which every man should honestly examine for himself. Whether popular 
objections to a double standard are or are not well founded, it apx>earB that 
there has been a Nemesis which has followed upon extreme adherence to 
what they are pleased to describe as orthodox doctrine. 

"An object lesson may be obtained by turning to the recent history of 
India. I am not going to say a word of blame or criticism in regard to tlie 
ILndian Government or of the Government at home. The Government of 
India, by closing the mints in India, has made the rupee an artificial coin, 
has made its value depend, not upon the cost of production, but upon the 
supply as determined by the executive. 

"What has always been a most dangerous, if not an immoral, condition of 
things was that the State should not content itself with' determining whsit 
the legal standard should be, but should itself regulate the supply of that 
standard. 

"I understand that the proposal of the Indian Government is that a silver 
rupee can never rise above the value of Is. 4d. (about 33 cents). But while 
that is the superior limit, the inferior limit evidently is the value of the 
uncoined silver— and what the value of that may be after the action of the 
Indian Government and the probable action of the American Government it 
will take a much better prophet than I to tell you. The net result is that 
a man who owns uncoined silver no longer owns what is practically legal 
tender; he owns a depreciated commodity, and what relation his assets 
would now bear to his debts is a matter of speculation. 

"We hitherto haA'e boon accustomed to boast of our isolation in matters 
of currency. Now wo find ourselves trembling with apprehension at the 
6ourse which may be pursued by this or that government over which we 
have no control. We rightly claimed that we were the great commercial 
community of tho world, trading with all countries, covering the seas with 
our fleets, taking toll of all nations having ' commercial intercourse with 
all nations. 

"We now find that the world is divided into gold-using and silver-using 
countries, that tho whole mechanism of exchange between these countries is 
upset, that merchants who deal with South America or Mexico or China are 
hampered in their transactions, and find doubt hanging over every element 
which should determine their course of conduct. 

"We hitherto boasted ourselves as the upholders of the doctrine of free 
trade. We now find ourselves— through a system of currency in which, T fear. 
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*we did more than acquiesce— the unconscious but nevertheless responsible 
authors of a system of bounties which only differs from other systems of 
bounties established by less enlightened nations in the fact that the bountie:^ 
are not given to those who are of us, but to those who compete with us. 

*'We have claimed for ourselves that we led the van of commerce, because 
we were the great upholders of the single gold standard, yet there is not a 
man in the city of London at this moment who would not look with horror 
and apprehension at every other nation following so good an example. Jjet 
Germany, India, and the United States try a gold currency, and a tremor 
seizes every one of our commercial magnates. They look forward, in the 
immediate future, to catastrophe, and feel that the ultimate result may be a 
slow appreciation of the standard of value, which is perhaps the most dead- 
ening and benumbing influence that can touch the enterprise of a nation. 

•*I appeal to that portion of my audience whose minds are riot yet made up 
on this question to reflect whether, of all subjects in the world which deserve 
, international treatment, that of the currency does not stand in the very first 
rank. 

"I urge them to consider whether we can afford to lose out of circulation 
in the world the whole of that vast mass of silver which now does duty in 
oiling the wheels of commerce; whether we can contemplate without absolute 
terror the substitution of a gold standard throughout the world for the silver 
standanl which now covers so large a pari of it. 

"I ask whether they do not think that the great, preponderating opinion 
of the city of London ought to be thrown into the scale of those who desire 
to see some international settlement of this vast problem and the establish- 
ment—I would not say of universal bimetallism, for that, I believe, un- 
necessary— but of some system under which every great commercial com- 
munity throughout the world would contribute its share, at all events, to 
maintain the stability of the value of silver." 

Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, 

"I suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which docs 
not largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. I am almost 
afr.aid to estimate the total amount of the property which the United King- 
dom holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, but of this I am well 
convinced, that it is tens or hundreds of millions. One thousand millions 
(15,000,000,000) probably would be an extremely low and Inadequate esti- 
mate. Two thousand millions (f 10,000,000,000), or something even more than 
that, \s very likely to be nearer the mark. (Hear! Hear!) I think under 
these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this country to con- 
sider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-sacrifice. I 
have a profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. I can go a great 
length in moderation (laughter) in recommending their recognition and es- 
tablishment, but if there are these two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000) or 
fifteen hundred millions ($7,500,000,000) of money which we have got abroad, 
it Is a very serious matter as between this and other countries. 
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*'We have uothiug to pay them; we are not debtors ut all; we should gee 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior matecial, 
of a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more. 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great (Loud laughter.) This splendid spirit of philanthropy, 
which we cannot too highly praise— because I have no doubt all this is fore- 
seen—would result in our making a present of fifty or a hundred millions 
< $500,000,000) to the world. It would be thankfully accepted, but I think the 
gratitude for your benevolence would be mixed with very grave misgivings 
as to your wisdom. I have shown why we should pause and consider for 
ourselves, once, twice, and thrice, before departing from the solid ground on 
which you have within the last half century erected a commercial fabric 
unknown in the whole history of the world— before departing from the solid 
ground you should well consult and well consider and take no step except 
such as you can well justify to your own understanding, to your fellow 
countrymen, and to those who come after us. (Cheers.)— From speeech In 
House of Commons about 1893. ♦ 

Bismarck, 

Dallas, Tex., Sept. 19.— In a speech to-night. Governor Culberson read the 
following significant correspondence between himself and Prince Bismarck 

on the money Question: 

* * * * * » » 

In reply Prince Bismarck said: 

"Friedrichsruhe. August 24, 1896. 

**Honored Sir: Your esteemed favor has been duly received. I hold that 
this is the very hour that would be advisable to bring about between the 
nations chiefly engaged in the world's commerce a mutual agreement lu 
favor of the establishment of bimetallism. The United States are freer, by 
far in their movements than any nation of Europe, and hence, if tlie peo- 
ple of the United States should find it compatible with their interests to 
take independent action in the direction of bimetallism, I can not but be- 
lieve that such action would exert a most salutary influence upon the con- 
summation of international agreement. 

"BISMARCK." 

M. Allard. 

[From the Chicago Record.] 

To the Editor of the Chicago Record: Sir: The inclosed letter to the Mln 
ister of the United States at Brussels reaches me from M. Allard, the dis- 
tinguished Belgian publicist. Coming from a source free from political 
bias, it is likely to interest equally the supporters of Mr. McKinley and 



♦I am indebted to the courtesy of Hon. Stilson Hutchins for this extract from Mr. 
Gladstone's speech. 
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those of Mr. Bryan, eiicli party being, as we are assured, equally in earn- 
est to restore silver to the world's currency, the methods only being dif- 
ferent; 

To His Excellency the Hon. James Currie, United States Minister, Brussels: 
I feel it my duty to answer without delay the letter which you kindly 
addressed to me yesterday, but I beg your forgiveness if here in the couu 
try, far from my ofllce and my references, I am less explicit than I should 
wish to be. / 

I follow in my answers the same sequence which you have adopted Id 
ypur questions: 

1. The law of Belgium gives to every debtor the unquestioned right to pay. 
at his option, in gold or silver, whether this debtor be the bank, the govern- 
ment, or a private citizen, native or foreign. 

2. No oflacial estimate exists of the quantity of money actually in circula- 
tion in Belgium, but this much can be affirmed, that practically no gold Is 
met with; so that the national bank, which alone issues bank notes in Bel- 
gium, never pays gold when these notes are presented, but always pays 
silver. 

3. At its birth (in 1831) Belgium adopted the French monetary system, 
based on the two metals, gold and silver, i. e., bimetallism. 

About 1851, when the gold mines of California and Australia produced 
gold in large quantities, Belgium demonetized gold and became silver mono- 
metallic. 

About 18G5, however, business became so depressed in Belgium that the 
people forced the minister, M. Frere-Orban, to retire, and obliged the gov- 
ernment to become again bimetallic. 

About 1873 France prevailed upon the Latin States— France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland— to suspend the coinage of silver, which suspension established 
here a kind of limping monometallism — for, though silver can no longer be 
coined, the then existing silver coins continue to circulate within the Latin 
Union, which Union dates from 1SG5. 

Since 1873 a crisis, consisting in a fall in all prices, exists continually, nor 
does it appear possible to arrest its progress. This fall in prices, reacting on 
wages, is now evolving a social and industrial crisis. 

You ask me why we returned, in 1873, to monometallism, limping though it 
be? I can conceive no otlier reason, unless it was to please a certain class 
of financiers which profited thereby— a class supported by theories, invented 
and defended at that time by some political economists, notably by members 
of the' Institute of France. 

I 

4. You ask what influence these monetary measures have had in Belgium 
on industry and wages? Money, which was already scarce in 1873, has be-, 
come still scarcer, and that fall in prices which was predicted has taken 
place. The average fall in the price of all the products of labor is 50 per cent, 
since 1873; that of cereals over 65 per cent. Industry is no longer remun- 
erative, agriculture is ruined, and everybody is clamoring for protection by 
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import duties, wliile our ruined citizens thipk of wars— sucli is tlie sad con- 
dition of Europe. 

5. For the last twenty years no new gold nor silver has been coined in 
Belgium. 

a The mint pays for gold 3,437 francs per kilo, and for silver 220.55 francs 
per kilo, without any change since 1865; but since 1874 it no longer buys 
silver. There is thus a mint price for gold only; but gold is always dearer in 
the open market than the purchase price of the mint. 

Accept, M. le Minister, the assurances, etc., 

ALPHONSE ALLARD, 
Director Honoraire de la Monnaie de Belgique, Delegue du Gouvernment 

Beige aux Coufereux Montaire International, 1892, etc. 

Aug. 12, 1896. (Translated from the French.) 

At my request M. Allard has obtained permission fix)m Mr. Ewing to pub 
lish the letter. Yours, faithfully. 

M. MORBTON FREWEN. 

No. 25 Ch(»8ham Place. Sept. 5, 1896. 

W. H. Orenfell. 

In July last the well-known writer, Ballard Smith, was requested by 
the New York World to interview the leading bimetallists of Europe on the 
silver question and to secure answers to the following questions: 

"First. What effect would free and unlimited silver coinage, at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, in the United States, independently of Europe, have upon the 
chances of international bimetallism?" 

"Second. Would it lead to silver monometallism in the United States?" 

**Third. Would a ratio of 16 to 1 help or hurt the chances of an inter- 
national conference and an international agreement upon a truly bimetallic 
standard?" 

In reply Mr. William Henry Grenfell, chairman of the General Council of 
the Bimetallic League of Great Britain, wrote as follows: 

"I have much pleasure in answering the questions which you have ad- 
dressed to me. My opinions are personal and do not in any way represent 
those of the English Bimetallic League. 

"I believe that free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 in 
the United States would greatly increase the chance of an international 
agreement for the adoption of bimetallism. I am a strong international bi- 
metallist myself, and I should like to see an international agreement headed 
by England, but I do not believe that it is in the sphere of practical politics. 
Even our English bimetallists are very much divided on the question of 
the ratio, and it would be impossible to get a proposal adopting any ratio 
through the House of Commons. 

"I attended the last two international bimetallic conferences, in Paris 
and Brussels, and I came away from both with the impression that each 
European country wanted England to show the way, and that if they wait 
for England to show tlie way they will wait forever. We have a century 
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of mouometullism behiud us, and the forces opposed to any radical change 
are too strong. 

**Wliat is wanted is an electric sparli, and tliis will not come from England. 
1 hope it will come from the United States. When the first step is taken I 
believe that other countries, such as France, Russia, and, in time, Germany, 
will join. England would open its Indian mints again, and we should have a 
stable bimetallic par of exchange all over the world. 

'*2. My own humble opinion is that the United States are big enough 
and strong enough and rich enough to maintain a par of exchange. It is not 
Improbable that panic would be organized and that there would be a selling 
of American securities by ignorant people and a buying of them by wise ones, 
but I believe there would be such a stimulus to trade and such an Increase 
In exports of the United States that gold would begin to flow back in a nat- 
ural manner. I believe that the way for the United States to keep their gold 
is to go on to silver. On this point I inclose two cuttings from Gornuschi, 
who was just as bitter against silver monometallism as against gold mono- 
metallism. Furthermore, I believe that the United States would soon be 
Joined by other countries. 

"3. I believe that a ratio of 10 to 1 would help the prospects of an interna- 
tional conference very greatly. I inclose a motion which I proposed at the 
Brussels conference, and which all the delegates approved of. It was incor- 
porated with a pronouncement signed by all the delegates. It was meant to 
assist the adoption of the 16 to 1 ratio by the United States. 

"The great difficulty is the ratio, and if the mints of the United States were 
opened to silver there would be a rise in the price of silver which would 
greatly help to overcome this difliculty. I feel certain that England will 
never adopt a ratio of anything like IG to 1 as long as the market ratio is in 
the neighborhood of 30 to 1, but I believe that if the price of silver were 
•once raised England would make great efforts to prevent it falling again. 

"If bimetallism were once started in the United States I believe that it 
would give an enormous impetus to bimetallic agitation throughout Europe 
to get different countries to join in a bimetallic agreement with the United 
States, and I believe that the agitation would be so strong that it would be 
impossible for the gold ring to fight against it. Most countries are ready for 
a return to the bimetallic system. What is wanted is the electric spark, the 
turn of the wheel, the something which will set the machinery in motion. 

"Although I believe that England suffers more from the want of bimetallism 
than any other European country, I believe that those who are waiting for 
England to take the initiative are waiting for something that will never take 
place, and I can only turn to the United States in the hope that this initiative 
will start with them. 

"W. H. GRENFELL." 

Another expression of opinion secured was reported as follows: 
"Edward Sassoon is at present the working head of the great firm of Sas- 
'soon, bankers and East India merchants. The members of the Sassoon 
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family nDml)€r among them some of the leaders of the commercial life of 
London. Edward Sassoon, like his father, Sir Albert Sassoon, is prom- 
inently identified with the bimetallist movement in England, and is held in 
high esteem by its leaders as a bulwarls of the agitation. He wrote out the 
following as his reply to three questions: 

"First. It would contribute powerfully to bring about an international agree- 
ment, because the fact of American silver ceasing to compete with that of 
other countries would tend to raise the price of the metal generally. This 
rise, by bringing market ratio nearer to the traditional ratio, would bring a 
universal convention within a measurable distance of achievement, regard 
being had to the circumstance that it is the great divergence between the 
two ratios that constitutes the insuperable obstacle to it. It would most 
probably also lead to a reopening of the Indian mints. 

"Second. Not necessarily, because with a protectionist tariff you would al- 
ways command sutficient gold for all purposes. T^liere would» however, be a 
continuation of the tendency now prevalent on the part of the banks to pre- 
vent gold from leaving their coffers as a precautionary measure. 

"Third. It would help the efforts of the dual standard advocates by showing 
the world that with a persevering and continuous financial policy the scheme 
is perfectly feasible, even though it be tried in a relatively restricted field of 
operation." 

Von KardorflT-Wabnitz. 

In Germany the World secured similar testimony as follows: 

"Warnitz, July 4. 189fJ. 

"In my opinion, which is in agreement with that of my bimetallist friends. 
Dr. Otto Arendt and Count von Mirbach, the immediate consequence of the 
victory of the silver party in the United States would be that a bimetallic 
union between the great commercial powers would be restored much more" 
rapidly than can otherwise be the case. 

"The general increase in prices which would result from the free coinage of 
silver in the United States would benefit the producing classes of the whole 
world, and would convince large traders and capitalists that fluctuations in 
the ratio of gold to silver may have unfavorable consequences for them also, 
and tliat a fixed ratio between the two precious metals is a necessity for the 
world's commerce. 

"Our opinion is based upon the view that such a step taken by the United 
States might possibly Induce France and Russia to take similar steps; that, 
even if Germany and England did not immediately adopt the same monetary 
policy, they would, nevertheless, most probably be ready to enter into binding 
engagements to buy up their own silver produce in order to rellev© the Amer- 
ican silver market of pressure of foreign metal. 

"I am of opinion that an energetic silver policy on the part of the United 
States could only promote the cause of international bimetallism, of which I 
am a partisan. I further believe that the credit of the United States would 
be Improved, not impaired, by such a policy, whereas the maintenance of the 
present system would necessitate continuance and heavy loans of gold, which 
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uiusi ultiuiately leud to a gold premium. Such a prospect may not be entirely 
uuweleome to the large banljLing houses, but it would, under any circum- 
stances, imply a weakening of the credit of a people— even though it should 
appear to result from the failure of the attempt to maintain a gold standard. 

"Free coinage of silver would have the opposite effect, namely, it would 
begin by producing a gold premium, which would, in my opinion, rapidly 
disappear. 

"Banks and gold magnates urge exactly the contrary, but one must never 
forget that financiers have or imagine themselves to have the greatest In- 
terest in the continuance of an unhealthy, unstable state of the currency 
which induces violent fluctuations in the ratio of the precious metals and con- 
a;oquently in the prices of all wares. They pretend that the great and daily 
increasing monetary obligations in international commerce can be dealt with 
by .perfecting the present system of credit, upon which their power and in- 
fluence repose. 

"I am of the opinion that the great producing classes of the population can 
only secure their rights and can only obtain their legitimate economic and 
political influence if the precious-metal basis, upon which rests the entire 
external and internal commerce of a country, is as broad as possible. For 
this reason I believe that the effect upon Europe of an energetic silver policy 
In the United States c&n not be other than favorable, because it must lead to 
the restoration of bimetallism that is of the broadest basis for the com- 
Tiipree of the world. 

. "VON KARDORFP-WABNITZ, 
"Member of the German Reichstag." 

Kdoaard Foaircirol. 

In France still further opinions were secured to the same effect, a portion 
of which we reproduce here, as follows: 

Edouard Fougeirol, Senator, president of the League Nationale Blmetal- 
lique. and a member of the Superior Council of Commerce and Industry, said: 

"In my idea it is not the ratio of 16 to 1 that must first be established, but 
that of 15% to 1, which would be a matter of re-establishment As a matter 
of fact, Europe at the present moment possesses about six milliards (6.000,- 
000,000 francs) of silver money. The establishment of the ratio of 16 to 1 
would cause a ready-money depreciation of about 200,000,000 francs. The 
United States, wlio, themselves, possess in round figures three milliards 
(3,000,000,000 francs, or $600,000,000) of silver money, would see their stiver 
money depreciate in the same proportion. Therefore, in my humble opinion, 
the ratio to fix upon between fjold and silver, if we wish to brinj? about an 
International monetary entente, is that which existed prior to 1873, viz, that 
of 15% to 1. wliich romains in force with all nations who continued to au- 
thorize the free coinap:^ of silver. 

"I consider that the return to tlio fre^^ and unlimited coinage of silver 
1»y the United States, oven without any intervention on the part of Europe. 
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would have a decisive influence for the ultimate success of iuternatioual bi- 
metallism. 

. "The principal adversaries of bimetallism at the present time are the great 
English bankers. This is not the case with the British Government, for at a 
sitting of the House of Commons on March 17 last Sir M. Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Balfour declared that if bimetallism did not seem to them applicable for 
the time being to the United Kingdom, the situation was not the same 
throughout the whole of the British Empire. India, they said, notably had a 
real interest to see this system established, and you must remember that 
India represents a population of 250,(K)0,000— that is to say, a population su- 
perior to the whole of the nations of the Latin Union, with (Tonnany com- 
bined. 

'*The only resolute adversaries of bimetallism are, I repeat, the great Brit- 
ish financiers, but their conviction, as I will explain, is perhaps not impos- 
sible to modify, and I am persuaded that it is precisely modified by the adop- 
tion in the United States of the free coinage of silver. 

"I am absolutely convinced that the free coinage of silver in the United 
States would have such an effect in Europe that the moBometallist nations, 
which, for the most part, like Germany, France, and the Latin nations, hesi- 
tate to re-establish the old monetary laws, would not be long in following the 
example given them by the New World.' 
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**M. Edrnoml Thery is leader of French biMietallisin, founder ol ib<; P^rencli 
r>iinetaHi(* League, of which MM. Meline, Ix)ubet, president of th(? Senate, 
and Maguin, governor of the Bank of France, are members. He is also 
e<litor of Economiste European, and author of a number of workK on cnr- 
nncy. He said, in reply to the three questions: 

"Fre(? and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States at 10 to 1 would 
exercisc' a considerable, even decisive, influence. The fall of silver in 1893. 
after the closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of the Sherman act, with 
Iheir effects on agriculture, first created popular interest in international bi- 
metallism. At the money congress of Paris in 1889 we were all monometal- 
lir;ts. At Brussels in 1892 we were absolutely indifferent. But the fall of 
agricultural and commercial prices in 1893 produced a strong French move- 
ment, which ended in M. Meline bringing forward, on March 17 last, a motion 
in the Chamber, signed by 347 Deputies, in favor of a fixed ratio. At least 
two-thirds of the Senate approved this motion, among others M. Tx>ubet, its 
president. 

"Why were no further steps taken? Well, neither France, England, nor 
Germany dared take the initiative. All the great newspapers of Europe were 
monometallists, and every one thought the United States to be the same. 
The recent convention at St. Louis gave them reason. Then the desired ratio 
—15^ to 1— talked of by French and Germans, frightened the English banks. 
"But, you see, if the United States took the initiative, with a ratio of 16 to 
1, the ice would be broken, and all Europe would then have to obey the man- 
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dates of their respective parliameuts. For the argument that ihe United 
States, with all its personal interest in silver, is still gold-monometallist 
would be gone. 

"Finally, the action of the United States would instantly raise the gold 
price of silver. Of course, the idea of a sudden return to the old ratio scares 
people, who forget that after the closing of the Indian mints the value of 
silver dropped 25 per cent, in two weeks, and certain English bimetallists 
propose a temporary ratio of 22 or 25 to 1, but for myself I am ix^rsuaded 
that silver would rapidly rise to a ratio of at least 18 to 1. 

**To be brief, I am of the opinion that the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver in the United States at 16 to 1 without the participation of Europe will 
help international bimetallism. Of course there would be a premium on gold, 
and all internal business would be done on a silver-dollar basis because the 
Jiolders of gold would want their profit but this would not lead to silver 
monometallism, because the economic conditions of your great country are 
totally different from those others who can not keep gold in circulation." 

OPINIONS OF KiVlNENT AMKRHIJAIKM. 

II ou. John O. C-arlisIe. 

I shall not now enter into an examination of the causes which have com- 
bined to depreciate the relative value of silver and to appropriate the value 
of gold since 1873, but I am one of those who believe that they are transient 
and temporarj' in their nature, and that when they h^ve passed away or been 
removed by the separate or united action of the nations most deply inter- 
ested in the subject, the old ratio of actual and relative value will be re- 
established on a firmer foundation than ever. I know that the world's stock 
of the precious metals is none too large, and I see no reason to apprehend 
that it will ever become so. Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual 
production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase 
of population, commerce, and industry. According to my view of the subject, 
the conspiracy which seems to liave lieen formed her<» and in Europe to 
destroy by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half of the 
metjillic monoy of the Avorld is the most gigantic crime of tliis or.Muy other 
age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more miser\ 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous destruc- 
tion of hnlf the entire moveable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it 
would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything 
like the prolong(>d distress and disorganization of society that must in- 
evitably result from the permanent* annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money in the world. With an ample currency, an industrious and frugal 
people will speedily rebuild their works of internal improvement, and repair 
losses of property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the 
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people eau create money. When the Government creates it or authorizes it 
the citizen may acquire it, but he can do nothing more. 

I am in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
liave a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great crime, 
iind I am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that 
will aid us in devising a just and permanent ratio of value between the 
two metals, so that they may circulate side by side, and not alternately drive 
each other into exile from one country to another. Our ratio, as recognized 
by the present bill, is 15.98 to 1, while the ratio established by the States 
^•omposing the .Latin Union— France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and, I be- 
lieve, Greece also— is 15 to 1. We therefore undervalue silver as compared 
with the valuation put upon it by those countries. Silver is now appreciating 
in the market, and its remonetization and restoration to the coinage by this 
country will undoubtedly accelerate its appreciation in the future. 
* * ♦ For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive, 
and, although fortified by the plainest provisions of law and the clearest 
principles of equity, they have been continually driven from one position to 
another until they stood at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. 
Gathering all their energies for this struggle, they have advanced— not very 
far it is true— but they have advanced far enough to recover a part of the 
jarround lost in previous conflicts; and, sir, I trust that their representatives 
will faithfully hold it for them. 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be exhausted by the 
passage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for a single moment in 
our efforts to complete the worlt of relief inaugurated by it. The struggle 
now going on can not cease and ought not to cease until all the industrial 
Interests of the country are fully and finally emancipated from the heartless 
domination of syndicates, stock exchanges, and other great combinations of 
money-grabbers in this country and in Europe. Let us, if we can do no bet- 
ter, pass bill after bill, em])odying in each some one substantial provision for 
relief, and send them to the Executive for his approval. If he withholds his 
signature, and we are unable to secure the necessary vote, here or elsewhere, 
to enact them into laws notwithstanding his veto, let us, as a last resort, 
suspend the rules and put them into the general appropriation bills, with the 
distinct understanding that if tlie people can get no relief the Government 
can get no money.— From speech in House of Representatives February 21, 
1878. 

Hon. James U, Blaine. 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution— indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which that 
great organic law recognized as quite independent of Its own existence. No 
power was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should not be 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. ♦ ♦ * Few persons can be found. T appre- • 
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head, who will maintaiu that Congress possesses the power to demonetize 
both gold and silver, or that Congress could be justified in prohibiting the 
coinage, of both; and yet in logic and legal construction it would be difficult 
■ to tfhow where and why the power of Congress over silver is greater thau 
over gold— greater over either than over the two. If, therefore, silver has 
been demonetized, I am in favor of remonetizing it. If its coinage has been 
prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to be resumed. If it has been 
restricted, I am in favor of having it enlarged. 

I believe the struggle now going on in . this country and in other coun- 
tries for a single gold standard wouldv if successful, produce widespread 
disaster in the end throughout the commercial world. The destruction of 
silver as money, and establishing gold as the sole unit of value, must have 
a ruinous effect on all forms of property except those investments which 
yield a fixed return in money. These would be enormously enhanced in 
value, and would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every 
other species of property. If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are 
nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided 
between gold and silver, it is impossible to strike silver out of existence 
as money without results which will prove distressing to millions and 

utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

***** 41 « 

—From speech in U. S. Senate February 7, 1878. 

Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 

United States Senatb, 
Washington, D. C, June 11, 1894. 
Mt Dear Sir: * ♦ * The single gold standard seems to us to be worlilng 
ruin with violence that nothing can stand. If its influence is to continue for 
the future at the rate of its action during the twenty years since the gold 
standard tools possession of the world, some generation not very remote will 
see in the broad continent of America only a half dozen overgrown cities, 
keeping guard over a mass of capital, and lending it out to a population of 
dependent laborers on the mortgage of their growing crops and unfinished 
handiwork. Such sights have been common enotigh in the world's history; 
but against it we all rebel. Rich and poor alike; Republicans, Democrats, 
Populists; labor and capital; railways, churches, and colleges— all alike, and 
all in solid good faith, shrink from such a future as that. 

This agreement is the best part of the situation. At least we can be sure 
that no one is deliberately conspiring against our safety. Even on the 
burning ground of silver and gold we agree in principle. No party and no 
party leader has ever approved of the single gold standard. Not one Amer- 
ican in a hundred believes in it. We are more unanimous In hostility to it 
than we are on any question in politics. A vast majority in all parties agree 
• tlwt the sigle gold standard has been. is. and will be a national disaster of 
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the worst kiud. What is still more strange, almost the whole world sym- 
pathizes with us. Nine-tenths of mankind are hostile to the single gold 
standard. Our 70,000,000 people are unanimous against it. Most of the 
great Europeon nations and their governments dislike it. South America 
rejects it. The whole of .Asia knows only silver, and India, which contains 
five-sixths of all the subjects of the British crown, is as hostile to it as our- 
selves. Yet the bankers of London have said that we must submit, and we 
have submitted. 

Sq strange a spectacle has never been seen in our history. Argument, 
and even the compulsive proof brought by world-wide ruin seems to be help- 
less against this astonishing power. What is the use of argument when we 
are all convinced, and when at least nine-tenths of the civilized and uncivil- 
ized world agree? England holds us to the single gold standard by the 
force of her capital alone more despotically than she could hold us to her 
empire in 1776. The mere threat of her displeasure paralyzes mankind. 

The most instructive point of all is that our great majority consists of the 
interests in the world which have been from time immemorial reckoned as 
the safest and most conservative. 

The whole agricultural class; the whole class, or classes, of small pro- 
prietors, the farmers that make the bulk and sinew of our race; the artisan 
whose interests are bound up in the success of our manufactures; all these 
join hands with what is left of their old enemies, the landed aristocracy 
of Europe, to protest against a revolution made for the benefit of money 

lenders alone." 

* >f * * * * <i 

On the other hand, that revolution is more radical than any whicli has been 
accomplished by professed revolutionists. Had all the despotic governments 
that have existed in a thousand years united their intelligence to set class 
against class, to breed corruption, to stimulate violence, and to shatter the 
foundations of society, they could have invented no device more effective 
than this decree which at one stroke doubled the value of capital, destroyed 
the value of industry, and swept the small proprietor, everywhere into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The whole conservative force of the world protests against so violent and 
.despotic a change. We protest against it the more because we know enough 
of politics to fear the reaction against such extravagance. We see the 
risks to which the gold mania is exposing us. We have reason to know the 
popular feeling, and we do not believe that the single gold standard can be 
long maintained. We want real money— coin— carrying intrinsic value; yet 
if England succeeds in her obstinate effort to destroy the value of silver for 
coinage, nothing can save us from paper. England may well succeed; she 
seems already to be on the point of success greater than her government 
wanted; and in that case, irredeemable paper— fiat money— stares us square 
in the faci-. 
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The task before us is to restore normal activity to our industry— to break: 
down the barriers of sectionalism— to check the increasing tension between 
rich and poor— to relieve agriculture, and to save the small farmer and 
manufacturer- in a word, to smooth away the threatening dangers of social 
discontent. The Republican party alone has power to do this, and to carry on 
our society for at least one more generation without further disaster. Yoir 
have only to adopt a platform of four words, and take your stand on it 
firmly, courageously, with honest determination to be true to it. The party 
has always maintained the national principle of a high tariff. You, whose 
deepest and best Interests depend upon its success, have alone the power to 
add "free silver." Very truly yours, 

J. D. CAMERON. 

Andrew B. Humphrey, Esq., 
Secretary National Republican League, 

Denver, CJolo. 

Hon. William C WliUney. 

From the discussion of the last twenty years it has come to pass that 
among the persons in Europe who are trained, recognized scientists upon 
monetary and economic questions, scarcely one is not at the present mo- 
ment advocating the desirability of the joint standard as the real solution 
of the monetaiy difficulties of the world. This includes every professor 
engaged in teaching or lecturing on these subjects in the universities of 
Great Britain.— From statement to public June 21, 1896. 

Senator Ilenry HI. Teller, of < olorado. 

■ In my judgment the American people in the whole line of their history 
have never been called upon to settle a question of greater importance to 
them than this. 

The great contest, in which many of you participated, for whether we 
should have two flags or one, was not more important to the American 
people than the question of a proper solution of what shall be the money 
system of this land. 

1 have said enough to show that I think that this is not a question of 
policy but a question of principle. It is not a mere idle thing, but one on 
which hangs the happiness, the prosperity, the morality, and the independ- 
ence of American labor and American producers. (Applause.) 

Confronted for the first time in the history of this glorious party of ours, 
confronted, I say, for the flrst time with the danger of a flnancial system 
that in my judgment will be destructive of all the great interests of the land, 
we are called upon to give this provision of our platform our adhesion 
or rejection. 

Mr. rresident, I do not desire to say unkind or unfriendly things, and I 
will touch for a moment, and only for a moment, upon why I object to this 
provision of the platform. The Republican party has never been the party 
of a single standard. (Applause.) 
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It wa« a bimetaUic party in its origin, in all its history. In 1888 it de- 
clared for bimetalUsm. In 1892 it declared for bimetallism, ^n 1896 it de- 
clared for a single gold standard. In 1888 we carried the State that I here 
represent for the Republican nominee; we carried it on a bimetallic platform. 
We carried it with a majority that is equal, considering our vote, to that of 
any other State in the Union. (Faint applause.) It has been a Republican 
State from the hour of its admission. It has kept in the Senate Republican 
Senators and in the House Republican members. 

Mr. President, I promised you that I would not discuss the silver ques- 
tion, and I will not, except to say that this platform is such a distinct de- 
parture from everything heretofore done by the party that it challenges our 
Republican name to accept it. 

The platform contains some platitudes about international conferences. 

It provides that we will maintain the gold standard in this country until 
the principal nations of the world shall agree that we may do othei'wise. 
This is the first gathering of Republicans since this party was organized that 
has de<;lared the inability of the American people to control their own afitairs. 
(All the silver delegates arose in a body at this and howled their approval 
of the sentiment.) To my horror, this declaration comes from the great 
political party of Abraham Lincoln and U. S. Grant. Do you believe that 
the American people are too wealt to actually maintain a financial system 
commensurate with the business of the country of their own fruition? 
Gentlemen of the convention, you will have no bimetallic agreement with all 
the great commercial nations of the world, and it can not be obtained.— From 
speeeb at Republican convention at'.4St. Louis, June 18, 1896. 

Hon. Ricliard JP. Bland. 

The masses of the people everywhere in this country are thinkers, and 
Ihey are quick to recognize an issue which promises real relief from such 
burdens as they have to bear. The free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1 ought to be, and I believe will be, just as popular among the worklng- 
men of New York City as it is among those of the rest of the country. 

The contest is between those who produce wealth by actual labor and 
those who acquire it by the force of bond or money ownership. 

* * * * * m « 

To-day a large part of the money of the country is, in a certain sense, 
lioarded in New York and other great cities, because the owners cannot 
profitably invest it in productive industries. The prices of the products of 
toil have fallen. Millions of men are out of work. The farmers of America 
cannot get as much for their crops or their stock as it costs to grow them. 

I know that is the fact on my own farm. Go anywhere you please and 
you will find the same conditions. Prices are low because the purchasing? 
power of gold hns increased. Multiply the energies of tlie country as you will 
and you simply add to the wealth of the capitalists. 
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The remedy is free silver. With abundance of money prices fsrlll rise; 
capital will seek investment in the poll and in factories; every man who 
wants to work will be employed, and in the competition between emi>loy- 
ers for employees wages will rise. 

This Is as true in New York as it is out here in the Ozark country, or in 
California, Florida, or Ohio.— From interview In New York World July 1,- 
1896. 

President Diaz, of JMexico. 

City of Mexico, September 9, 18iMl. 

To W. R. Hearst, New York Journal: 

♦ ♦*♦♦♦ * 

i can give the facts relative to existing industries and the establishment 
of new ones in Mexico under our financial system, and each may draw his 
own conclusions as to the causes which have produced such awakening in 
commercial and Industrial affairs. Ocular demonstrations of the vast devel 
opment may be found by visiting the cotton and woolen mills in our various 
cities. Some are old, others recently opened. Our paper mills and their 
output also furnish evidence of our material prosperity. Until a compar- 
atively recent perfod all the pulp used in the manufacture of paper in this 
country was imported, and the paper only was made in Mexico; now the 
pulp and everythiUg that enters into the composition of the paper Is made 
here. The departments of the Government will furnish the exact data and 
statistics showing the growth of domestic manufactures and commerce. 

While our material interests have increased steadily and healtfuUy for the 
last twenty years, since the close of the Indian mints and the repeal of the 
Sherman law, so-called, in the United States, the growth of Mexico's com- 
mercial and industrial interests has been particularly marked. The con - 
sequent appreciation in the price of gold and the increase in exchange be- 
tween Mexico and the gold-standard countries at once operated to reduce 
Importations and stimulate home manufactures. 

• * * * * * « ' 

To show the falling off in the consumption of foreign merchandise. It may 
be said that the year prior to the increase of foreign exchange on silver our 
customs collections at the ports of entry amounted to $22,000,000. The next 
year they were $14,000,000. In the fiscal year ending in 1890 our importa- 
tions exceeded $52,000,000. In the fiscal year ending in 1895 they were 
slightly in excess of $34,000,000. On the other hand, our exportations in- 
creased. In 1890-'91 thoy amounted to $03,000,000, and in 1894-'95 to $90,- 
000,000. There was nothing in the nature of a commercial panic consequent 
upon the sharp advance in silver exchange. 

Our merchants are conservative and careful, and bank and business fail- 
ures are happily rare in Mexico under any circumstances. As to wages and 
the conditon of laboring men, considering the nature of work and classes of 
indnstry. they compare favorably with those in other countries. 
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The demand for skilled labor has grown with the great increase in the 
number of mills and manufactories. This demand in alt branches of labor 
is strong. The added exchange has not impaired the value of our dollar as 
applied to the purchase of articles of home manufacture. Its buying power 
is unchanged in this respect, and prices for domestic merchandise and 
produce vary only according to the supply and the demand. 

Heavy investments of foreign capital in Mexican enterprises have been 
made since tlie appreciation of gold elsewhere. 

* * * * « m * 

Neiiator Francis JII. Cockrell, of Jllissoari. 

Bimetallism is no experiment. It has been tried and sustained, and it has 
been the world's unbroken system since Abraham tramped out of Uz of tlie 
Ohaldees up to 1816, when Britain established the single gold standard. 
Gold monometallism is purely a British invention, the fruit of British avar- 
ice and greed. Outside of England it was practically unknown until about 
twenty-six years ago. Since then it has been experimented with, and the 
disastrous results have been correctly stated by Secretary Carlisle when he 
represented the yeomanry of Kentucky in the other House in 1878. It is 
high time to cease predictions and give silver a fair chance. It can not 
make our conditions worse. 

Gold and silver are the most suitable metals for use as money and a meas 
ure of value, and have been used from time immemorial and are more 
stable in their values than any other two metals. They have never been 
produced in unlimited quantities, like iron, lead, copper, zinc, and most 
other metals. Hence, no people have ever been flooded with gold and silver 
or either. Linked together as equals in money use for one hundred and 
eighty-five years prior to 1872, they maintained a most remarkably stable 
ratio during great chjEUiges in relative production, sometimes 75 per cent, of 
silver to 25 per cent, gold, and then 75 per cent, gold to 25 per cent, silver. 
Link them together again by our laws, as yokefellows and balances to each 
other, as we had them prior to 1873, the history of the world shows they will 
prove equal yokefellows. Year by year the coined money disappeai's in 
numberless ways, known and unknown. The annual production does not 
keep pace with the increase of population, commerce, and industry and the 
increasing demand for coined money. 

There is no possible danger that we shall ever have too much irredeemable 
uioney of final payment and redemption, either of both gold and silver or 
of silver or gold. Infinite wisdom and power has so distributed tliese prec- 
lous met4ils in the earth that all the people combined can not find them or 
•either of them in unlimited quantities or in greater quantities than they can 
use for money. Search the world's record from the day when Adam and 
Eve were driven from th(i Garden of Eden, and you will not find a nation 
that has had more gold and silver, or either, than it could i)rofitably use. 
Then give us back our democratic bimetallic system by restoring by our 
laws the silver dollar to the old place it had in our laws prior to 1873. 
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• 
We should either establish by our own laws our monetary system In our in- 
terest and for our own advantage, and then maintain it by the many effective 
and amply sufficient means we possess, just as every other independent, self- 
respecting nation does, or else we should surrender back to old England, 
whose power we have twice defied and triumphantly repulsed, our indepen- 
dence; confess our incapacity for self-government and place ourselves un- 
der her selfish and avaricious guardianship and protection; haul down "Old. 
Glory," our star-spangled banner, the chosen emblem- of the fi*ee and the 
brave, waving in honer, glory, and power ovet the greatest nation of people 
on earth; hoist in Its stead the royal standard, and cry aloud, "Long live 
the Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India."— From speech in U. S*. 
Senate March 13. 1896. 

Siieuator John W. I>auiel« or Virffiuia. 

The issue, broadly stated and summarized in a sentence is, British capital 
against American labor; and I tal^e the American side. For Briton or for 
American— that is the question; and that question ramifies into all other in- 
ternal and domestic concerns. Lilte to like, the wide world over. The credi- 
tor sections of the United States draw sympathetically to the side of the 
creditor. The sections which produce no silver show a tendency to mini- 
mize the subject to a mere mining question. The American capitalists tend 
to the side of the British capitalists. American bankers who are largely 
under pressure from British bankers tend to their side. The great cities 
with congested populations tend also to dear money and cheap produce, be- 
cause they have proportionately more money, and only manipulate what 
others produce, instead of being themselves producers of raw materials and 
provisions. On the other hand, the instinctive intelligence of the country 
people puts them on the American side as the side of their interest. The in- 
stinctive Intelligence of the industrial classes in cities as well as in the 
country puts them also largely on the same side. Thoughtful and reading 
commercial men see that the ultimate effects of the gold policy is to contract 
and reduce their business, and to make it tributary to British interests, and 
many of them tend to the American side. 

Scholarly men, just men, everywhere resent the injustice of the gold stand- 
ard; and lovers of free government 'see in it the most powerful and subtle 
enemy of free institutions. Taxpayers nearly everywhere see that it means 
depressed prices for property and increased burden of debts and taxes. 
Wage-earners know by sad experience that it depresses industry and cur- 
tails the number of employees as well as tlie wages of those who are em- 
ployed. 

Mr. President, I have thus attempted as best I could in the hours at my 
command to state plainly what I conceive to be the true bearings of this 
question. I know that those of us who advocate the money of the Consti- 
tution, the money of the fathers, aud the money of the plain people face a 
battlefield whicli will require men of mettle to stand up to its duties. With 
M full compreliension of the power of our enemy, knowing that fashion an'l 
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wealth and caste and olfice are^ all against us, I yet, sir, would be untrue to 
my duty as an American citizen and to my manhood as a man if I did not 
thus declare the truth as I see it, and pray God to give me strength to vindi- 
cate it. Whatever may betide, I talie my place in the ranlss of the plain 
massefl of the American people who appreciate their institutions and intend 
to defend them at whatever cost— From speech in U. S. Senate May 27 1896. 

Senator James K. Jones, of Arkansas. 

I believed then, as I believe now, that the unlimited coinage of silver would 
by reviving commerce increase our revenues and do away absolutely witli 
any pretense of a necessity to issue bonds, and that under that bill such a 
revival in business would take place that no issue of bonds could be claimed 
to be necessary. And any man who believes that under that bill, if it had 
been enacted into law, any "considerable amount of bonds could have been 
Ktoued has much less faith in the efficacy of unlimited coinage than I have. 
I stated when 1 offered the bill to the Senate that I was opposed to the is- 
sue of bonds. The President had insisted that the issue of bonds was our 
only hope. I believed that the unlimited coinage of silver was the only hope! 
The President was at that time exercising, and has continued to do so, the 
right to issue bonds anyway, and the bill introduced by me would have put 
the test whether absolute relief would not come from the coinage of silver. 
I have no doubt now that if that bill had passed there would have been na 
more bonds, and we certainly would have had the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver. This was a fair offer to test our different theories, and the advocates 
of gold dared not accept it. This seems conclusive to my mind that they 
agreed with me that that bill Wi^uld, by demonstrating the soundness of our 
position, have absolutely -destroyed theirs. They rejected the bill, and what 
is the result? Bond sales continue, and we are no nearer a solution of the 
question and no nearer silver coinage now than before. 

This leaves nothing for us to do but to present the system we believe in. 
without reference to theirs, to discuss it, and appeal at last to that gi-eat 
tribunal which must decide it. I am ready for the question. 

The overwhelming majority of the people are animated by sentiments of 
lofty and unselfish patriotism. I have an abiding confidence that the great 
question which this proposed amendn^ent presents for solution will be wisely 
and justly determined by the great tribunal by which it must be finally 
determined. 

It is to my mind an evidence almost conclusive of the wealsness of any 
cause for its friends to be unwilling to have it passed on by the people. To 
say that they are incapable of deciding any question they are interested in, 
as is sometimes done as to this question, is to declare them incapable of self- 
government. A man who believes this has no place in this country and 
ought to find more congv^nial associations in the realms of those who believe 
in absolutism. 
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The friends of biuietallism are ready and anxious to liave tlie people set- 
tle this question. They hope and believe it will be speedily done, and well 
done.— From speech in U. S. Senate January 10, 1896. 

Senator Isliam O, Ilarriw, ot'TenuesNeo. 

Caii we, the largest silver-producing nation on eartli, and a iK Ikui :;iiiuLi 
and a debtor people, afford to demonetize either of the money metals V To do 
so is, as it appears to me, simply suicidal. If we utilize both metals as a 
basis of circulation we cannot have a redundant supply of money for our 
people and our business transactions. 

If the commercial world utilizes both metals as a basis of circulation it will 
not have a supply of money that exceeds, if, indeed, it will keep pace with 
the increase of population and business, and no excuse can be found or rea- 
son given for the demonetization of silvt^r, except the greed of gain that con 
trols now and has always controlled the money-changer. He wants to dou- 
ble the purchasing power of his money and his iixed inc»ome at the expense 
of the debtor class and that large class of our people whose daily labor pro- 
duces the commodities which feed and clothe our own people and which go 
iibroad and bring to us the gold of other countries. It is" simply a question 
of which of these two classes of citizens we will, by our legislation, favor. 
It is purely and simply a contest between the conflicting interests of capital 
and labor, creditor and debtor. Reduce the volume of money and you benefit 
capital at the expense of labor, the creditor at the expense of the debtor. 

Mr. President, I have alwaj's opposed class legislation; noihing is more 
vicious in principle or in its effects than such legislation. Legislators should, 
in my opinion, hold the scales of justice and equality evenly balanced between 
all classes of citizens, and should favor neither at the expense of the other; 
but if there is a class more deserving favorable consideration than another, 
it is the class of producers. 

They have made our country what it is; they have given to it the prosperi- 
ties it has known; they are the only hope of its future prosperities. Strike 
that class down, and decay, if not utter failure, follows. 

They have not only produced the wealth of the country, but they are the 
men who have fought its battles and the only men who can be relied upon 
to fight its battles. When the roll is called in the volunteer armies of the 
country you find the answers of the producing class but of no capitalist, 
unless he answer by a substitute. 

Mr. President, capilnl jm d c{M)italistic influences have controlled for many 
years and are controlling the legislation not only of this country, but of the 
world. Capital hae time, capital has money, and has been and is able to buy 
the best outside talent to urge its selfish arguments before committees and 
In the halls of legiRl!^1i«^T>. Lpbor is r»ot bore, labor is engaged in its fields, 
shops, and mines, producing the wealth that has made our country great 
and powerful, but labor has nothing to rely upon for the protection of its 
rights and promotion of Its interests except the ofl^lcial representative with- 
out the aid of hired outside talent.— F'rom speech In the ITnited States Senate. 
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Senator William 91. Stewart, or l9eTada« 

I say, the legislation contained in this bill which changed one of the stand- 
ards of money, which revolutionized the financial history of the world, ought 
to be corrected without a word. We ought to put it bacli where it was 
before. The people of the United States ought to have a new trial for mis- 
take, if not for fraud. When this was discovered and brought to the atten- 
tion of the country, whatever the policy might thereafter have been, it was, 
in all good conscience and all justice and honor, the duty of everybody who 
had anything to do with it, to say "the people have not had a hearing; the 
money of the Constitution has been taken away from them without a hear- 
ing, and we will undo the wrong." Now, we come here again and ask that 
the wrong be undone at this late day. We ask for the restoration of silver 
and are told that we are disturbing the finances of the country, the settled 
policy of he world. A "settled policy," established as this was, ought to be 
disturbed. It ought not to stand. It has no place upon the statute book. I 
have brought a crowd of witnesses who have proved that they did not know 
what it was. 

I 'do not stand alpne. I stand with Presidents and ex-Presidents, the living 
and the dead, who have borne the testimony which I print in my remarks, that 
they did not know of this transaction. Suppose it had been known that we 
were to change the standard, there would have been a lively discussion about 
it in the Senate. Do you suppose we should have been discussing immaterial 
things if a great question of that kind were pending? Was it proper for the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance to fail in calling the attention of the 
Senate to what was being done? If he was proposing to fairly make this 
great change, which he perfectly understood and which had been recom- 
mended, it would have been the first thing that he would have called to tho 
attention of the Senate for discussion. That is usual. That is done every 
day. 

If it was done accidentally and nobody knew about it and the Senator was 
mistaken as to its consequences, then nobody would ever blame him, be- 
cause, as I said before, we were in suspension at that time, not using gold or 
silver, and a mistake of that Icind might very well happen. We knew very 
little about finance at that time. As the Englishman used to say laughingly, 
"We were blundering along in the dark, using paper money," and a mistake 
at that time might naturally occur. But when a mistake so fundamental as 
that occurred it should be corrected at the first demand that the money of 
the Constitution bo restored.— From speech in United States Senate June 5, 
1890. 

Senator John T- Hf or^an, of Alabama. 

The coinage of money and the regulation of its value and of the value of 
foreign coins is expressly given to Congress by the Constitution. It is not 
given to the President and the Senate, as one of the treaty powers. Giving 
this power to Congress, which cannot make treaties, necessarily excludes It 
from the category of treaty powers. It is an organic power of sovereignty 
that no department can destroy or modify. 
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The President and the Senate cannot begin the malting of an international 
agreement that they have no right to conclude and make obligatorj^ on tlie 
Government. If they cannot impose a duty upon the Government as to fixing 
the ratio between gold and silver they have no right to negotiate upon tlie 
subject. 

Thus it is obvious that there is no power anywhere in our Government that 
can propose an international agreement with Great Britain on the subject of 
coining or making money or regulating the value thereof, or of foreign coins. 
As an international agreement is what you propose, I think you must admit 
that such a thing is impossible, because neither the treaty-making power nor 
Congress can make such an agreement if it were otherwise possible to settle 
its terms. 

Congress can pass resolutions and bills announcing our national i^olioy on 
these subjects. We have often done this, and we can invite European pow- 
ers to conform their policy to ours, but such overtures could not be mado 
binding on any subsequent Congress even if they were accepted, and all 
such efforts would fail of success. 

So that we are compelled to act independently of all foreign nations on 
these subjects if we take any action. And this is as it should be, for the- 
power to supply money to the people is an inseparable part of every national 
sovereignty. A government can neither be sovereign nor independent that 
submits or subjects its financial system to the control of any other power, 
whether it is done by treaty or by statute law.— From open letter to AVm. C. 
Whitney June 25, 1896. 

Nenatfii* David Tnrpie« of Indiana. 

I do not believe that the present vaunted supremacy of gold has been 
the result of its inherent excellence or of the force of a species of finacial 
gravitation by any natural law of coin or commerce; on the contrary. 
I believe it to be the result of prolonged, deliberate purpose of earnest, 
enduring labor to that end, of immediate direction and personal agency on 
the part of its owners and holders, extending through many centuries. 

A study of the history of money, even casual, will show this. The move- 
ment of the gold interest in the direction of exclusive monetary control 
became very apparent four hundred years ago, upon the occasion of the 
great flow of the precious metals from the New to the Old World, and is 
to be very plainly noted in Europe in legislation long prior to that time. 

It became still better known about the time that it began openly to 
deal with nations as its customers— about the time when he of the Red 
Shield took charge of the treasury of his prince— and in the wars of both 
Napoleons it backed what it called legitimacy with all its prestige; fought 
at Waterloo and Sedan with as fierce a zeal as that of any bayonet on the 
Bide of the victors, dictated the time and terms of peace to the conquerors 
as to the conquered— France must not be destroyed, only humbled and im- 

poverished. ' ^ '^'l 
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Tlie syndicate of gold is very old, a very small, but very poteut goveruing 
body. It has witnessed the rise and origin of most of the nations and gov- 
ernments of the Eastern hemisphei*e, of all of those of this. It is neither 
elective nor hereditary, yet of perpetual duration and succession. 
Its transactions are concerned with empires, it stands before kings, it rules 
rulers, and has made law for the lawmaker. It is of no country, of uo age 
or creed. It is attached to no government or form of government; it is •alike 
indifferent to all. It looks upon the whole shifting, changing scene of social 
and political revolution as the Sphynx gazes upon the sands of Egypt— with 
calm, impassive, moveless visage— intent only upon its own continued in- 
vestments and their ceaseless accumulation.— (From speech in the U. S. 
Senate Sept. 8, 1893.) 

ili^ciiator ^iteplieu iTI. White, of California. 

We hear much regarding honest dollars. Our friends are afraid of a dis- 
honest dollar. So am 1. They say, do you wish to give the poor laboring 
man a dishonest dollar? They say, why do you not give him a dollar that 
is really worth a dollar? Why is the silver dollar worth less than the 
so-called honest dollar? Assume, for the sake of argument only, that the 
silver dollar will buy less than the gold dollar, if the reason must be given 
it is found in the fact that the legislation of this country has been directed 
against silver. Until wo demonetized the white metal the commercial ratios 
showed no discrepancy save in favor of silver. 

We have willfully discredited silver, and having so discredited it, we 
audaciously speak of the dishonest dollar. Give the silver dollar a chance, 
and if it does not take care of itself then oall it a dishonest dollar. Do what 
your platform demands shall be done— treat it is you treat gold.— f Prom 
speech in U. S. Senate Sept. 21, 1893.) 

l^eiiator J. C M. Blaeicburii, of Keiitiicicy. 

I am a bimetallist in the broadest and truest sense and signiticatiou of that 
term. I do not want to see my country put upon a single standard. 1 am 
opposed to a single silver standard just as I now oppose a single gold stand- 
ard, because either the one or the other means the striking down, in round 
numbers, of one-half of the money of the world. I do not intend by my 
vote or by my action to give aid or comfort to any measure or to any effort 
which tends to contract the circulating medium of this country; but I shall 
get to that later. 

If I were forced to an election between the two metals for a single 
standard of value, I confess frankly that I should prefer the silver standard 
to the gold standard, for the reason that we are the largest producers of 
silver of all the nations of the earth. We hold in our circulation to-day 
one-eighteontli of the silver of the world. It is par excellence our metal, 
and if driven to a choice between those two alternatives I should sooner 
see the destinies of my country launched upon a silver basis than to go Into 
the wild soraniblo with the powers of the older world for the infinitesimal 
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output of gold, wnicli year by year would prove insufficient to meet the 
growing demands of our population and our business.— (From speech in 
U. S. Senate Oct. 4, 1893.) 

ili^euaioi* William R, Bate. ot'TeuiieNi^ee. 

It is a waste of time to tell the people that silver is not sound money. 
Such assertion is contradicted by the lesson of history. They know that 
the will of the State— the power of law— has heretofoi-e maintained a statu- 
tory ratio between the coins of the two metals circulating together, and 
has floated irredeemable paper money on the stormy waves of war. The 
people do not believe that the cost of producing the two metals determines 
their value as money any more than that the cost of printing fixed the 
value of the greenbacks, but they hold that the quantity of money regulates 
its value. They have seen the law of th»* United States maintain, through 
years of peace and war, the ratio of 1{\ to 1 between the coins of the two 
metals, and such is the faith and confidence of the people in the resources 
of their country that they are confident that law and its faithful execution 
and administration will again sustain and maintain the ratio of 16 to 1. 

It may be patriotism, it may be pride, but it is also the positive con- 
viction of the people that the position of the United States among the nations 
of the world is potential enough to stamp its declared policj" upon those 
international exchanges into which the vast volume of their products enter, 
and to exert so dominating an influence over the commerce of the world 
that when once again tliis country has fixed its ratio and free coinage of 
silver has been ent(^red upon, the same ratio will force itself into recogni- 
tion in other nations. It is the common conviction of our people that with 
free coinage of silver there will he no inducement to export either metal other 
than arises from the necessary exchanges of commerce, and that "Oresham's 
law'' will cease to operate under a legal ratio of IG to 1. They hold that 
therp will be greater stal>ility of value under a currt'Ui'y of the two metals 
than is possible under any single standard. 

But. above all the considerations which theorists have promulgated, our 
people believe that the greater abundance of money Avhich the coinage of 
the now idle silver in the Treasury would throw ui>on the country would 
result in an immediate rise in values of all kinds, and that prosperity would 
quickly take the place of depression and our counti*y again enter speedily 
upon that Avonderful career of enterprise and wealth wliich was so rudely 
shocked and destroyed by the legislation of 187?^. 

The country demands an Ameriean policy for American affairs. politicaU 
financial, and eoninicM-cial.- (From s]>eeeh in T'. S. Senate Jan. 81. 1896.) 

Seiiaioi* .laiiitvs li. I'lieh. of AlalMiiiia. 

Tho struggle for l>inH»tallisin on \hv basis of I'rcv <*oinage will never end 
by submission to the gold standard as long as ours is a fre(^ representative 
government. Tlio faithful frit^nds of free eoinage may be cheated in plat- 
forms and misn'pn»sont(»d. Thoy may ho iiiduce<l onve to a<*eept a platform 
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which declares for the use of both gold and silver and the free coinage of 
both, without discriminating against either, but, being told by those whom 
they trusted that the pledge only means the use and coinage of both metals 
when England agrees to the amount and the ratio of the two metals, the 
free-coinage Democrats and Republicans will never again be misled and 
deceived by those who betray them in the pending emergency. (Applause in 
the galleries.— (From speech in U. S. Senate.) 

Senator Oeorse O. Vest, of illissoarl. 

If Jefiterson could to-day revisit the earth, or if the dead can take notice 
of the affairs of the living, what would he thinli of this country which he 
helped to establish and whose independence he put in letters of living lire 
upon the pages of history, if he should find sixty-seven millions of freemen, 
with a continent for an inheritance, with the rain and sunshifie and dew, 
the mountains and rivers, with almost illimitable resources, in the hands 
financially of a dozen men in New Yorlv, who make and unmake, and who 
can in an hour so hoard the currency of the whole country as to produce 
a money famine, and then exact from the people their own terms? 

Mr. President, I desire to enter into Ho philosophical nor sentimental essay. 
I am an American, and I trust practical in the consideration of every 
question; but the genius of our institutions and of our people, the funda- 
mental doctrines upon which we exist as a nation, the instinctive feeling 
of every true American, no matter of what political belief he may be, must 
be naturally against the policy that centralizes and consolidates the fearful 
power of money in the hands of the few against the many. For myself, I 
would give up every doctrine of my life and every feeling of my nature 
if I did not stand now to the last against legislation that would further 
extend this centralization.— (From speech in IT. S. Senate April 14, 1893.) 

Senator A. O. Bacon, of Oeorsria. 

Mr. President, I cannot doubt that the people will compel the renied^' 
whenever they fully understand and realize the enormity of the cost *at 
which the gold standard is maintained. I must oeHevo their eyes will 
be i)i)eLied to the truth when they learn that in a State of the population 
and business of Georgia, because the Government does not use silver as 
standard money, there is to be added each year the amount of four mil- 
lions or more of dollars as the proportion of the increasing debt to be paid 
by the people of that State, and amounts in like proportion by the people 
of other States, according to their population and consumption of articles 
upon which revenue is raised. This issue may be beclouded, the people may 
be deceived and misled to their own hurt; nevertheless, the truth will ulti- 
mately be known to them that to maintain a gold standard there is not only 
loss of untold wealth in the paralysis of enterprise and in thcj stagnation of 
business, but that hundreds of millions of indebtedness must be directly 
incurred, every dollar of which they must ultimately pay in money.— (From 
speech in IT. S. Senate Jan. 27, 189e.> 
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Senator Edward O, Wolcott, of Colorado. 

The words one uses to express a proposition in finance sound cold and 
formal and dry. But the result of our action at tliis great crisis must 
affect deeply every home and fireside in this broad land. Measured against 
the welfare of a great people, threatened with the misery and suffering 
which must follow the proposed abandonment of silver coinage, of how 
slight importance are party lines and how paltry and sordid do patronage 
and the favor of the Executive appear. The battle must be fought to au 
end in this forum. On other occasions the Senate of the United States, iu 
opposition to the wishes of the Executive and a hostile majority in another 
body, has stood firm and unyielding against party and Eastern clamor. 

No sectional horizon obscures our vision. If the contest for the people 
is to be won, it must be because against the selfish demands of the East 
are arrayed the united votes of the South and West. The fertile acres of 
your section wait for the plow of the husbandman; so dp ours. You need 
capital for the development of your great resources; so do we. Both sec- 
tions alike need fair prices for the produce of the farm and a stable and 
suflScient currency. 

It is for us, standing together on this great question, to save our common 
country from greater suffering and impoverishment than even the horrors 
of war could inflict; and by our united votes to maintain, not alone the 
standard of both gold and silver contemplated by the Constitution, and 
consecrated by centuries of usage, but to maintain, as well, the standard 
of American independence and American manhood. (Applause in the gal- 
leries.)— (From speech in U. S. Senate August 31, 1893.) 

54eiiator George F. Hoar, of IVffassacliasetf s. 

This august and regal pair— the queenly silver and the royal gold— have 
maintained throughout all ages and through all time will maintain their 
companionship and their supremacy. If you undertake to settle this ques- 
tion by driving either from the country, you will have no peace until it is 
restored. The principle which recognizes both has its foundation in nature 
and in the experience of man. 

You may drive out nature with your legislative fork, but again and again 
she comes running Tjack. This doctrine is recognized in the Constitution. 
**J?o State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender." "No 
State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts." 

That the words "money" and "gold and silver" were regarded as equiva- 
lents in constitutional meaning is shown by the fact that the Constitution 
makes a separate provision as to bills of credit and does not include them 
in the sentence which applies to money. It is not gold or silver that a State 
may make a legal tender, but gold and silver, the legal value of which, by 
another clause of the Constitution, is to be determined by Congress. 
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Srr. Presideut, all our great flnaucial authorities of both parties, from the 
framers of the Constitution, from Alexander Hamilton and Jefferson and 
Webster and Calhoun and Benton and Chase and Fessenden, Federalists 
and Republicans, Whigs and Democrats, down to the disturbed period 
which followed the war, have agreed upon this policy. There were differ- 
ences which divided political parties. Whether Congress should authorize 
a paper currency, under careful safeguards, redeemable In coin, or should 
leave that to State discretion, or to private enterprise, was a question which 
divided parties and made and unmade Presidents and administrations. 
But down to the year 1863 it never was heard of in this country that the 
legal tender and the standard of value should be anything but gold and 
silver; nor was it ever claimed until 1873 that both gold and silver could 
not be relied upon to perform this service.— From speech in U. S. Senate 
August 15, 1893. 

Senator Thomas H, Carter, or illoiitaiia. 

It is my candid belief, often expressed, that fully 90 per cent, of, the 
American people favor bimetallism as opposed to either gold or silver 
monometallism. The almost inspired framers of our Constitution, of whom 
it is truly said, "They builded better than they knew," launched this ship 
of State with bimetallism as the sheet anchor of our monetary system. 
Their wisdom in that behalf has been sanctioned by the vast weight of au- 
thority on monetary science. Without public discussion silver was elimi- 
nated from the coinage of the country twenty-odd years ago. From that 
time to this constant efforts have been made to re-establish free silver 
coinage. The Republican party has always professed itself favorable to the 
consummation of this desired purpose. Within the party differences of opin- 
ion have existed, not upon the principle involved, but upon the methods 
which should be employed to bring about the desired result. Certain Re- 
publicans, of mature judgment, wide research, and unquestionable in- 
tegrity of purpose have urged the party to undo by law the mischief brought 
about by law. This element in the party is known as the free-silver element. 
Recently certain self-constituted censors of party action have been pleased 
to denominate »uch Republicans as conspirators against the public weal; 
others have gone so far as to invite them to relieve the party of their 
obnoxious presence. They have been advised that their States are not needed 
In Republican columns. Garrulous statesmen, possessed of more zeal than 
knowledge, have assumed to deal with party principles by the measure 
of party necessity. 

The advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of silver in the Repub- 
lican party insist upon the adoption of their views because they believe 
that the principle for which they contend is inherently and eternally right. — 
From speech in IT. S. Senate Feb. 20, 1896. 
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^Senator William K. C'hauciler. or ^>w naiiipshire. 

Whenever the choice comes, if it ever must come, between permanent ac- 
quiesccnccf in the single gold standard and the adoption by the United 
States of the single silver standard, the Monitor and Statesman will not 
be found on the side of gold. Such a monetary system will everywhere tend 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, and will inflict grinding poverty 
and intense woe upon the great masses of helpless mankind all over the 
world.— From editorial by him reproduced in Washington Post of July 1, 1896. 

Kx-Goveriior Booicwaiter. ofOiiio. 

While it has been the habit of the Western World to regard the people of 

the Orient as fixed and imbedded in lethargy and inaction, as incapable 

of development in accord with modern ideas, it has long been evident to 

observant travelers that such is not the case, but, on the contraiy, there 

is in the populous East a latent energy and capacity for development and 

growth on Western lines and ideas well nigh illimitable. 

****** * 

Suppose gold were made the sole monetary basis of the world, and that 
Russia, Japan and China alone (we will leave out India, with its population 
of 280 millions), with nearly 650 millions of people, were to so expand their 
trade and industries in the next fifty years as to require even the low per 
-capita amount of ten dollars of gold. This would require nearly seven bil- 
lions of dollars, or an amount og gold equal to what the world has succeeded 
in accumulating in 6,000 years. 

With such a probable development of Oriental countries in th(» near future, 
does it not become problematical whether all tlie gold and silver combined 
<'au meet the vast monetary demands thus created, and that th(\v may not 
be forced, alona: with oth(»r Western ideas, to adopt that peculiar financial 
one of fiat money which our rai)id development through the past lialf cen- 
tury forced us to resort to in order to meet our monetary reiiuireiDonts? — 
P'roni »nf(M•vio^v in Wjishington Evening Star, Jiuie 2. 1890. 

IIoii. J. n. Kaiie.v. of Texas. 

I Avant a stal)le dollar, and a stable dollar neither goes up nor down. I am 
so much in favor of stability in the value of the dollar that I would not 
hesitate to change the metal in it in order to preserve its value. If a man 
who knows nothing about the money question will listen to the superficial 
declaration about the dishonesty of changing the bullion in tiie coin, he will 
conclude that the most important quality of our dollar is not its value, but 
lis quantity. The absurdity of this contention is pjilpnl)le. We all affirm 
that the most desirable quality in a dollar is invariability. What do we 
mean by invariability? Do we mean invariability in the amount of the 
metal which it contains, or do we mean invariability in its value? The 
question answers itself. The unit being one of value and not of (luantity 
the invariability which it ought to possess is the invariability of value, and 
the metal in it ought to be changed whenever a change is necessary to pre- 
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serve its value. Under the operation of a single gold standard our money 
has lacked the essential quality for twenty years, and the lack: will probably 
be intensified in the years to come. Indeed, it must be, because after the 
demand for gold to be used in the manufactures and the arts has l)een sup- 
plied the annual addition to the money of all the world is less than $80,000,« 
000, and this sum is scarcely sufficient to repair the waste of existing stock. 
With a volume of trade enlarging faster than the volume of money the value 
of the dollar must continue to increase. But what is the harm, I have heard 
it asked, if the dollar does increase its value? If it takes twice as mucli 
property to buy it,will it not buy twice as much when you get it? This 
statement of the question is not broad enough. It presupposes only tho 
buyers and sellei*s of property and does not embrace the buj'^ers and sellers 
of money. A large majority of our people use borrowed capital, and from 
time to time are compelled to buy money with which to discharge their ob- 
ligations, and it is upon them that the misery and injustice are inflicted. 

To-day we own $70,000,000,000 worth of property and we owe $35,000,000,- 
000— the dollars which we owe being equal to one-half of the property which 
we own. If the value of these dollars increase during the next twenty years 
as it has during the past twenty years, in 1915 the value of the dollars 
which we now owe will equal three-fourths of the property which we now 
own; and if in another twenty j'ears a similar increase in the value of tho 
dollar occurs in 1935 ♦Jie value of the dollars which we now owe will bo 
equal to all of the property which we ngw own. Thus the owilers of our 
present indebtedness can sit idly down, and, living upon their cuiTent in- 
terest, they will see the silent and pitiless accretion to the value of their dol- 
lars absorb the property on which they hold their mortgages. No business 
can survive this ceaseless grind. In the end, the active users of capital will 
be crushed and all enterprise will be discouraged; the profits of merchan- 
dising will be absorbed by the growing burden of debt and merchants will 
be forced into bankruptcy; the progressive men who have borrowed money 
and built cities will find their property eaten up by an unearned increment 
and their families impoverished; mills will pass out of the hands of their 
owners into the hands of their mortgagees, and we shall have a state of so- 
ciety into which no worklngman prospers and no prosperous man works. 
It is this unspeakable calamity which I entreat my countrymen to avert. — 
From speech at Sherman, Texas, June 11, 1895. 

Hon. J, i.\ McDcarmon, of Tennessee, 

I think it clear that if this, the greatest nation of the earth, should bojdly 
take the load and go to free coinage at 16 to 1, the nations of Europe, in- 
stead of combining to defeat the object so much desired by all or most of 
them, as demonstrated by the gentleman, would joyfully applaud our course 
and follow our example; and, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me to say 
that I shall stand upon and defend with my vote and my feeble voice every 
plank in the Chicago platform, and I feel that I have as much right to disre- 
gard or violate that plank which demands a revision of the nefarious and vil- 
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lainous McKiuley tariff as to refuse or postpone until an international con- 
ference can be had, or until the gorged and fattened plunderers of the sub- 
stance of the toilers in the fields, who constitute the great majority of all 
who labor with their bodies in our land, should become satiated and cry 
**Hold, enough," as to fail to do all I can to bring about the use of both gold 
«nd silver as the standard money of the country and to insist upon the coin- 
«ge of both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal or 
charge for mintage.— From speech in House of Representatives August 
23, 1893. 

Hou. Joseph C Sijbiej , of* l*eiins$ylvaiila. 

Mr. Chairman, to-night, about the banquet boards of the East, there 
will assemble a distinguished company to do honor to the occasion which 
calls them together. To-night they worship at the shrine of Andrew Jack- 
son, amidst bubbling fountains of the juice of grape, the air redolent with 
the perfume of flowers, the tables heaped with costly viands, and with 
silver tongues and honeyed speech they will prate about Andrew Jackson, 
a man the least of whose merits they never apprehended, the slightest of 
whose teachings they never followed, the commonest of whose virtues they 
never practiced. 

He denounced their fathers as a band of human vampires, and their 
fathers exhausted their epithets of derision and ridicule upon him. 

I can imagine Andrew Jackson reincarnated, coming there to-night and 
listening to those speeches, in whlch^ they instill doctrines as contrary to 
those he taught as are the sounds coming up from the gates of Gehenna 
dififerent from the choral song of the triumphant angels in glory; instilling 
teachings the fruit of which are as contrary to those of Jackson as are 
the fruits that grow in Hades from the fruits that grow on the Tree of 
Life within the New Jerusalem. (Laughter.) 

If that man were reincarnated and should appear there, he would be 
the most unwelcome guest that ever came within that banquet hall. They 
would imprison him on the slightest pretext; and the next most unwelcome 
guest would be the man who dared read his doctrines and repeat to those 
men the principles that he taught. 

The old hero would stay there a few moments, and as he listened to 
the utterances of those pretended disciples I fancy he would tip the table 
over in righteous indignation and thrust those apostates into the middle 
of the street. If there ever was a man on earth who would refuse to grovel 
at the feet of the money power, that man was Andrew Jackson.— From speech 
in House of Representatives Jan. 8, 1895. 

Hon. W. I<. Torry, or irkanNRN. 

Mr. Speaker, a great issue is before the American people, and every 
effort is being made to obscure and counteract it. Personal appeals and per- 
Ronal ambitions, individual antagonisms and local prejudices, avarice, greed, 
tigotrj', and proscription, and every other sentiment repugnant to the spirit 
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of true democracy is invoked to deaden real patriotism and to sacrifice every 
man who, in the trying hour, has dared to stand true to the rights of the 
American people. 

An amazing spectacle is presented by what is being done in public affairs 
to-day. A few days ago the President sent in to Congress a message which 
rang lilie a bugle call, summoning the representatives of the American people 
to resist the aggressions of the British flag, and now we have presented 
in this House a bill for the perpetuation of a British standard that has 
destroyed more values and brought more destitution and misery than all 
the ravages of war. And yet we are aslted to fight the one and to glorify the 
other, and to surrender to national banks one of the highest functions of 
national Government. And the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Patterson) 
has invoked the mighty spirit of Andrew Jackson to consecrate a surrender * 
to British gold. Yesterday we passed a bill to bring about high prices in all 
protected industries, and to-day we are asked to pass a bill to perpetuate 
low prices in all industries not protected. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are watching the proceedings of this 
Congress. They are tired of being made the puppets of the miserable 
policies that are being pursued, and tlie time is coming when they will say so 
in terms and tones that cannot be mistaken. Politicians are inventing make- 
shifts, but the people will marshal their mighty columns upon the line of 
living issues, and the conflict that will be fought to a finish is the battle 
of the standards.— From speech in House of Representatives Dec. 27, 1895. 

Gen. A. J, Warner, of Ohio. 

Gentlemen, the only honest money is money that maintains stable re- 
lations to commodities and preserves an even balance between debtor and 
creditor. No one claims that money to be honest which constantly de- 
preciates in value, but no more is that money honest which is constantly 
appreciating in value. Nobody claims that that is good money which loses 
value in the hands of the holder. But that is the worst money of all that 
Is all the time gaining in value in the hands of the holder. In that case 
it is the buried talent that gains most. Such money not only robs debtors, 
but by depressing prices it discourages enterprise, hampers trade, and 
strangles business. Oh, ye hypocrites! You prate of honest money while you 
yourselves carry a false balance and false weights— weights which you have 
made larger that you might gather more to yourselves thereby.— From speech 
In Ohio Oct. 3, 1891. 

Hon. W. A. Jones, of Virierinia* 

Tighter and tighter is becoming the grasp which the money power has 
laid upon the nation's throat, and year by year the power of resistance 
on the part of the people is becoming weaker and weaker. Upon every 
succeeding Congress a stronger hold is being exerted. 

Tn 3vS78 the unequal contest waged in behalf of the wealth producers and 
the wage earners of our land was almost won. but twelve years later, instead 
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oi' the promised enfranchisement of silver, the Sherman law was thrust 
bodily down the unwilling throats of a long-suffering and patient people. 
If, now, the slight barrier which bars, to some extent at least, the way of 
greed and avarice is broken down, I tremble at the thought of the dire 
results that must inevitably follow. 

Starvation is already stalking' abroad in the land, and the heartrending 
cries of countless thousands of unemployed men and women are hourly 
borne in upon us from the fields and shops of the West. But greed, in- 
satiable greed, hath neither care nor conscience. Desolation and ruin are 
impending. Despondency and actual want have entered many a happy home, 
and the darkest gloom pervades many once prosperous sections of our beau- 
tiful laud. 

Mr. Speaker, as I reflect upon the perils that environ us upon every side, 

and behold the helplessness of my people, I realize as never before the 

« 

tinith of the words of that great apostle of Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, 
that "banks are more dangerous than standing armies." (Loud applause.)— 
From speech in House of Representatives August 22, 1893. 



Hon. J. S. WilliamSf of iVIife»sissippi. 

And, Mr. Speakei*, that question was not answered, and it never will be 
answered satisfactorily to the people, nor at all, until the crack of doom, 
unless gentlemen on the other side should be brave and bold enough to 
come out like that grand old man in England, Mr. Gladstone, w^ho stated 
the other day that he represented a creditor nation. That is where you 
really stand, and you had better come out and take your position 
like men. Do not pray "Good Lord, good devil." (Laughter.) Do not say 
"Good President" and in the same speech "Good people," but come right 
out and toll what the interests of the people on your side are. (Laughter.) 
And, gentlemen, if your constituents have thg,t interest, I do not blame you 
a particle for representing their interest. Not at all. On the contrary, I 
admire Mr. Gladstone, who, when he was interrogated on the floor of the 
House of Commons the other day as to whether he was going to send the 
delegates back to the monetary conference, replied: 

"What is the use? What do we want with a bimetallic convention? I am 
afraid," said he, "to undertake to state what the amoimt is, but a very 
large amount of money is due to people who live in the United Kingdom 
from people who live without the United Kingdom. I should estimate it at 
not less than two billions of sterling— ten billions American dollars. I admire 
the philanthropy of gentlemen who would make a gift to our debtors of that 
amount, but I do not see what cause we would have to congratulate our- 
selves, though I may, perhaps, see some reason why tlie rest of the world 
should congratulate itself."—From speech in House of Representatives 
August 22, 1893. 
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tlou, <;has. A. Towiie, of* Miunesota. 

The results of au appreciating standard are so hidden in the very 
processes of ordinary business that until we stop to look carefully for them 
we are not aware how serious— nay, how fatal— they may become. My 
time will permit only a few illustrations. Between 1874 and 1885 gold 
appreciated so that the holders of the public debt in England could buy 
in the latter year £200,000,000 worth more of all commodities on the average 
with the principal of the debt as it was in 1874 than they could have bought 
with it in 1875. In other words, the property and industry of England were 
robbed of $1,000,000,000 in eleven years and a i»resent made of it to the 
holders of her bonds. 

The Manufacturer, of February 1, 1896, shows that the gold standard has 
presented English trade since 1890 with a gratuity of nearly $250,000,000; 
also, that the value of farm live stock in the United States has fallen in 
three years $622,000,000. 

The United States paid off about $750,000,000 of her debt between 1870 
and 1884. Yet, as President Andrews has shown, if we reckon it in eight 
commodities— beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, cotton, coal and bar iron— the 
debt was nearly 50 per cent, larger afterward than before. 

It is said that in 1866 we could have paid the national debt of this 
country with 14,000,000 bales of cotton. In 1894 it would have • taken 51,- 
000,000 bales to pay what remained due, although meantime we had paid 
on it 94,000,000 bales in principal and interest. In 1866 we could have paid 
it with 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. In the fall of 1894 we still owed 
2,000,000,000 bushels, after paying 5,000,000,000 bushels in principal and 
interest. 

The burden of the gold standard on the world could be fully measured 
only in blood and sweat and tears. 

Hon, C A, Kwanson, of Virginia. 

I, for one, will never consent to be manacled and bound hand and foot 
to the flomination and mercy of British money kings. When you do this 
you ci'Otitc here a British power, a British tyranny, a British despotism far 
njore potential for evil and disaster than existed prior to the Revolutionary 
war. England will then regulate according to her own interest the prices 
she shall pay for our tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and other agricultural 
products. When she fixes these at a greatly reduced price to suit her own 
interest, to the impoverishment and ruin of the producer, you who have 
assisted in the accomplishment of this purpose will have to answer to an 
indignant, outraged, and ruined constituency. That such is the. interest and 
purpose of England there can be no question.— From speech in House of 
Representatives August 24, 1893. 

Hon. Joseph Wheeler, of AlabMnia. 

The most unblushing and colossal fraud which has been injected into the 
debate is the "honest dollar fraud," as interpreted by the banker and 
capitalists of the great money centers. 
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They tell us that the people of the great West owe them mouey od 
mortgages and they waut it paid iu honest dollars. 

Now, I lay down as a correct proposition that the laws of a country 
enter Into and form a part of every contract between its citizens. 

Now, let us explain by some of the millions of examples which illustrate 
the injustice of the capitalist demand and the crushing hardship and wrong 
he aslts us to inflict upon the struggling masses who have built up and 
created an empire in the rural sections of the South and West. 

Take the Northern Pacific Railroad as an illustration. It has sold millions 
of farms to honest toilers. They paid part of the purchase money and 
mortgaged the farm for the remainder. 

These sturdy farmers have built "homes and made a garden of a barren 
waste. 

When the farm was purchased and the mortgage executed the silver 
coinage laws of the land provided for an increase of money in the United 
States at the rate of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 a month. 

The money in the United States was. therefore, increasing, so as to, in a 
manner, Iteep pace with the increase iu property and wealth. 

The tendency of the monthly increase would be to make it easier for 
debtors to meet their obligations, and in every case this enlargement of the 
volume of money was essential to enable the debtor to fulfill his contracts. 

Now. these creditors come to us and demand that Congress change the con- 
tract by stopping all increase of money, and if we comply with their demand 
we change the condition so as to make it very difficult and in many cases 
impossible for these debtors to pay their mortgages, and the beautiful homes 
they have built up will be swept away and the honest farmer, with his 
wife and children, instead of being a land owner, becomes a tenant.— From 
speech in House of Representatives August 12, 1893. 

Hon. !Vieliolas IW. Cox. of'Teniiestsee. 

Let me in no sectional feeling call the attention of gentlemen to the un- 
provo'iiod and unjust course you are pursuing toward our people. The war 
left our counvry in ruin; our farms unfenced, our stock all destroyed, our 
court-houses, churches, and educational buildings in ashes; our railroads al- 
most useless: no money, no property, but a firm and unyielding will. The 
stoclcs and bonds of our railroads you purchased at your own price. We 
borrowed money from you to replace our losses and rebuild our country; 
we promised to pay you in silver or gold; we refunded our State debts into 
new obligations, which you had purchased for a trlfie, and promised to pay 
you in silver or gold. In the State of Tennessee you purchased what we call 
State bank money for fifteen and twenty cents on the dollar. We have paid 
you every dollar of it in silver and gold. You laid on us a pension expense 
that cost us from thirty to fifty millions every year in the South. This we 
pay you in silver and gold. 

Our niral banks rediscount our notes with you and pay you the principal 
and interest in silver and gold. You collect your interest on your railroad 
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bonds and dividends on your stocks in sih'er and gold. We in Tennessee 
pay you your intei'est on our State debt twice every year, collected by direct 
taxation, in silver and gold. You have for thirty years lilled our statutes 
with class legislation in tariff laws, and this, the greatest of all burdens, is 
collecti'd from us for the benefit of your favorite classes; this we pay you in 
silver and fiold. 

Will you Republicans add any more to our burdens? "Will you. brother 
Democrats— Southern Democrats— with a swoop of your i)en change all these 
obligations into gold debts, and by your votes increase and double the lalwr 
necessary to pay them? 

\ot one C€nt of an honest debt would I repudiate. I have spent much 
of my time to prevent such a calamity; but, sirs, there is a limit to our eu- 
dnranee. and I, for one, Avill never cast my vote to add another feather's 
weight to the onerous burdens of my people. No, never. (Applause.)— From 
speech in House of Representatives August 21, 1893. 

lion. John H. Kankliead. ol* Alaba&uia. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been most i)ained by the action of my Democratic 
brethren from the North and East. Tliey have not only stood idly by and 
dOi-n our discomfiture, but have contributed to our distress. They have 
r(H:eived and concealed the stolen goods. They lun'e refused to stand by us 
when we stood on the platform of the party. When their interest is best 
served Uiey turn and rend us; when their interest is tlireatened tliey appeal 
to us. This condition can not continue. If our Eastern friends will not be 
just, if they will not consent that we may live on our own efforts and receive 
the wages of our labor, we will seelc new alliances. If we can not get fair 
play from the East, we will take Horace (rreeley's advice and go West; the 
South and West have a common interest and destiny, and we will invite 
.them in 1896. 

You Democrats, so called, who hav(» dictated the policy of the party in the 
past, will be s(»nt to the rear, and the great West will be asked to fill your 
phices. You gentlemen who call yourselves Democrats and who haA'e been 
consorting with the T^epublican minority on this fioor to defeat Democratic 
measures, will not ])e trusted longer. The South and West will assert them- 
selves and put into effect a truly American policy. The time has come when 
men must pay taxes on wliat they have and not altog(*tlier on what they 
must have. Wealth created by legislation in the hands of a few can not longer 
csca-pc' or refuse to i)ay its share to the sup]>ort of the Government which 
created and protects it. God s]>ee<l th(» day when the humblest toiler on the 
farm or in the mine can truly say. This is my Government, my flag, and 
imdei its folds 1 receive* th<' same blessings that the rich and powerful enjoy. 
— From s]ioecli in House of Representatives Feb. 13, 1S94. 
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ABII.ITY or THE r^iTED S»TAT£S TO MAINTAIN FREU 

Some hesitate to espouse free coinage because of a fear that the United 
States cannot maintain it and that the result would be separation of the 
two metals and the loss of gold as a part of our currency. Let us exarains^ 
the question. 

We believe iliat the United States can maintain free coinage and a bime- 
tallic standard. Of the many arguments to sustain tliis the following may 
be cited: 

The first in favor of tliis proposition is that she has always done it when 
she made the effort. Even as a weali nation, in 1792, she embarlied upon 
it and maintained it to 1873. When silver was secretly demonetized in that 
3 ear, tlie silver dollar of our coinage was at a premium over gold. 

Second. When England demonetized silver in 1816 it was at a premium 
over gold, and in opposition to England wo maintained free coinage. It is 
estimated that the working power of this country is foi1y times greater thau 
it was then. 

Third. Through all of the wars this Government has liad from the 
foundation wo maintained bimoiallisni. It was a colonial success before* 
it was a constitutional requirement. 

Fourtli. France maintained free coinage of botli metals for seventy years. 
France was then a much smaller part of the tiscal power of the world than 
we are now. 

Fifth. France and the Latin Union maintained free coinage wlien the na- 
tions composing that Union combined were a less facrtor in the commercial 
world than the United States is now. 

Sixth. The price of gold having been artificially increased and tlie price 
of silver artificially diminished' by gold monometallism and the war that has 
been made on silver, two things will follow when this, the greatest com- 
mercial, manufacturing, agricultural, and banliing country in the world 
refuses longer to stand up for gold monometallism and adopts bimetallism, 
i. e.. it will cause the value of gold to diminish throughout the world and 
the value of silver to increase. No further evidence need be adduced on this 
subject than the decline in the price of silver everywhere when even the de- 
pendency of India closed the mints to it. 

Seventh. The industrial energy and activity of a people, and the magni- 
tude of their accomplishments, is not only one measure of their need of, but 
a test of. their power to sustain a large volume of currency. 

In agricultural productions we equal Austria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy combined. 

To educational purposes we appropriate three times as much as Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy combined. 

Eighth. We have more miles of railroad, even excluding our street rail- 
roads, than all the balance of the world combined. We carry more railroad 
frights than all the balance of the world. 
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Muth. We have enough railroads to parallel every line of road in Europe 
and to more than circle the globe besides. 

Tenth. We carry more freights inland, by river, canal, etc., than the bal- 
ance of the world combined carries. 

Eleventh. Whilst our foreign commerce, exports, imports, etc., are 'great, 
it is probably a conservative estimate that our domestic transactions are 
twenty times greater. 

Twelfth. It is estimated that we do 31 per cent, of all the manufacturing 
done in the world. 

Thirteenth. We do 32 per cent, of all of the world's banking. 

Fourteenth. As a further evidence of the power of our people, let it be 
remembered that when our war of 1861 arose the South was not manufac- 
turing its own clothing, much less its arms. In less than two years ther*? 
were two hostile armies mustered from the same great people, either one of 
which would have been able to compete successfully with any other nation, 
and the two combined constituted the most formidable military array ever 
mustered in the history of mankind. 

We are now three times as great as we were then in real power. 

Fifteenth. Europe has four millions of men under arms or in military serv- 
ice. They are drawn from industrial pursuits and are mere consumers. 
It requires the work of a million more to support them. 

The standing army of the United States is insignificant. Our people are 
not drawn, in the prime of life and activity, from industrial vocations and 
cooped up in campa and garrisons. They, therefore, not only require more 
currency than a less active community, but they can do more to sustain any 
currf»ncy they devise than those less fortunately situated. 

Sixteenth. It will hardly be denied that Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many combined, and moving together, could maintain, free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

England's greatest statistician, Mulhall, after the most careful and pains- 
taking calculations, estimating our energy by foot-tons, horse power, steam, 
etc.. concludes that the United States is nearly equal to the three combined. 
He says: '*It will be impossible to find a parallel to the progress of the United 
States in the last ten years. Every day that the sun rises upon the Amer- 
ican people it sees an addition of $2,500,000 to the accumulation of the 
wealth of the Republic, which Is equal to one-third of the daily accumulation 
of all mankind outside of the United States." 

If we produce one-fourth of all the world's wealth daily, can wc not return 
to that free and unlimited coinage which we sustained for two generations, 
when we did not produce one-twelfth of its wealth? 
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SILVER AND MONETARY STATISTICS. 

The following facts and figures relating to silver and monetary subjoits, 
and which will be useful to the campaign speaker, are reproduced from Cii" 
cular No. 123, an official document of the United States Treasury DeiKui 
ment. 

United States Bonds. 

The United States bonds uow outstanding were issued either for the pur- 
pose of refunding other forms of national indebtedness, or to supply gold 
for the redemption of United States notes. 

The refunding acts, so called, were approved July 14, 1870, and January 
20, 1871. Under these acts about 11,400,000,000 of bonds were Issued, oC 
which $500,000,000 were 5 per cent, ten-year bonds, redeemable after May 1, 
1881; $185,000,000 were 4% per cent, fifteen-year bonds, redeemable aftei 
September 1, 1891, and the remainder were thirty-year 4 per cent, bonds, re- 
deemable after July 1, 1907. 

The resumption act was approved January 14, 1875; it directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption of Uniteil 
States notes in coin on and after January 1, 1879, and It authorized him to 
use the surplus revenues for that purpose, from time to time, and to sell 
and dispose of, at not less than par In coin, either of the descriptions of 
bonds described In the refunding acts above mentioned. In pursuance of 
this authority, $95,500,000 of the 4^ and 4 per cent, bonds were sold for re- 
demption purposes, and the proceeds ($96,000,000 In gold) were placed in 
the Treasury as a fund for such redemption. In time this fund became 
known as the "gold reserve," and In the bank act, approved July 12, 1882, 
in a section providing for the Issue of gold certificates, the sum of $100,000,- 
000 was prescribed by Congress as the limit to which the gold reserve might 
be reduced without affecting the Issue of gold certificates. 

The presentation of United States notes for redemption prior to 1893 was 
not great enough to reduce the reserve fund below $100,000,000; In April of 
that year, however, the minimum was reached, and the fund became so low 
that in February, 1894, an Issue of bonds became necessary to enable the 
Government to restore the gold reserve and redeem the obligations of the 
United States. Accordingly, popular subscriptions were Invited for an issue 
of $50,000,000 of ten-year 5 per cent, bonds, which were dated February 1, 
1894, and realized to the Government $58,633,295 in gold. In November, 
1894, another Issue of $50,000,000 of the same class of bonds was necessary*. 
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the sum realized being $58,538,500. In February, 1895, the Government wa* 
again obliged to replenish the gold reserve, which it did by the purchase^ 
under contract, of 3,500,000 ©unces of gold coin, which were paid for with 
Unitod States 4 per cent, thirty-year bonds amounting to $62,315,400. An- 
other sale of $100,000,000 of 4 per cent, thirty-year bonds was made through 
popular subscriptions, invited in January, 1896. The total amount of bonds 
thus issued since 1893 to protect the gold reserve was $202,315,400, and the 
total proceeds thereof, in gold coin, was $293,454,286.74. 

The amouu»t of United States bonds outstanding July 1, 1896, was a& 
follows: 

4Mi per cent, bonds continued at 2 per cent $25,304,5(X> 

4 per cent, bonds of 1907 559,636,850 

5 per cent, bonds of 1904. .^ '. 100,000,000 

4 per cent, bonds of 1925 162,315,400 

Total 847,316,750 

All these bonds were sold at not less thau "par for gold coin, or its equiva- 
lent; they are all redeemable in coin of tlie standard value of July 14, 1870, 
which was the date of the first of the refunding acts. The standard weight;* 
and fineness for coins at that date were tlie same as at present, the gold 
unit being a dollar of the standard weight of 25.8 grains and the silver unit 
being the silver dollar of the standard weight of 412^^ grains. The interesi 
on all these bonds is payable quarterly in coin of the same standard. 

The Government has never issued any bonds payable, by their terms, 
either principal or interest, in gold coin or in silver coin. Before the war^ 
the obligations of the Government contained no statement as to the kind of 
money in which they should be paid, and none of the war obligations con- 
tained any such provision, except the certificates of temporary loan and the 
7-30 notes of 1864 and 1865, which were all paynble, by their terms, in law- 
ful money. 

Copies of the regulations of this Department for the issue, exchange, 
transfer, and redemption of X-nitcd States bonds may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Tivsasury. 

l'Oill^> and Paper Currency. 

There are ten dift'erent kinds of jnoney in ciivulation in the United States, 
namely, gold, coins, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold cei-tifi- 
cates. silver certificates. Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
United States nott^s (also called greenbacks and legal tenders), national-bank 
notes, and nickel and bronze coins. These forms of money are all available 
as circulation. While they (1# not all possess the full legal-tender quality, 
each kind has such attiii)utes as to give it currency. The status of each 
kind is as follows: 

Gold coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value for all debts, public 
and private, when not below the standard weight and limit of tolerance 
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prescribed by law; and when below snch standard and Umit of tolerance, it 
is legal tender in proportion to its weight. 

Standard silver dollars are legal tender at their nominal or face value in 
payment of all debts, public and private, without regard to the amount, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Subsidiaiy silver Is legal tender for amounts not exceeding $10 in any 
one payment. 

Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890, are legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. 

United States notes are legal tender for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept duties on imports and inteitist on the public debt. 

Ciold certilientes. silver certificates, and national-bank notes are not legal 
tender, but both classes of certificates are receivable for all public dues, 
while national-banlv notes are receivable for all public dues, except duties 
on imports, and may ])e paid out by the Government for all salaries, and 
other debts and d(»mands owinjr by the United States to individuals, cor- 
porations, and associations within the United States, except interest on the 
public debt, and in redenipion of the national cun'ency. All national banks 
are required by law to receive the notes of other national banks at par. 

The minor coins of niclvel and coi>i>er are legal tender to the extent of 
25 cents. 

The coiiia^'c of leiral-iendei* ^old was autliorized by the first coinage act 
pftss(»(l by Congress. April 2, 171)2. 

Tlie gold unit of value is I he dollar which contains 25.8 grains of standard 
gold IKX) fine. Tlie amount of line gold in the dollar is 23.22 grains, and 
the remainder of the weight is an alloy of copper. While the gold dollar is 
the unit and standard of value, the actual coinage of the $1 piece was dis- 
. continued under authority of the act of September 26, 1890. Gold is now 
coined in denominations of $2.50, $5, $10, and $20, called, respectively, quarter 
eagles, half eagles, eagles, and double eagles. 

The total coinage of gold by the mints of the United States from 1792 to 
June 30, 1896, is $1,814,692,253, of which it is estimated that $567,931,823 is 
still in existence as coin in the United States, while the remainder, $1,246.- 
760,430, has been exported or consumed in the fine arts. The gold bullion 
now in the United States amounts to $32,268,955. 

The basis for the estimate of the amount of gold coin in the United States 
was established in 1873, when the amount in the vaults of the national banks 
and in the Treasury was ascertained from reports to be $98,389,864. To this 
was added $20,000,000 as an estimate of the amount of gold in use on the 
Pacific coast, and $10,000,000 as the amount held by all other banks and 
by the people. The amount thus ascertained was $128,389,864, to which 
have been added from year to year the new coinage reported by the Di- 
rector of the Mint, and the imports as shown by the custom house Reports; 
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and from which have been deducted the exports and the amounts consumed 
in the arts. It will be seen that more than two-thirds of the gold coina 
s^^ruck at the mints of the United States have disappeared from circulation. 

Nilver Coins. 

The silver unit is the dollar which contains 4121^ grains of standard sil- 
ver 900 fine. The amount of fine silver in the dollar is 371^ grains, and 
there are 411/4 grains of copper alloy. The standard silver dollar was. first 
authorized by the act of April 2, 1792. Its weight was 416 grains 892.4 fine. 
It contained the same quantity of fine silver as the present dollar, whose 
weight and fineness were established by the act of January 18, 1837. The 
coinage of the standard silver dollar was discontinue^! by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, and it was restored by the act of February 28, 1878. The 
total amount coined from 1792 to 1873 was $8,031,238, and the amount 
coined from 1878 to June 30, 1896, was $430,790,041. The coinage ratio be 
tween gold and silver under the act of 1792 was 15 to 1, but by the act 
of 1837 it was changed to 15.988 to 1 (commonly called 16 to 1). This is 
the present ratio. 

Of the $430,790,041 standard silver dollars coined since February, 1878, 
there were held in the Treasury June 30, 1896, $378,614,043, and the amount 
outside the Treasury was $52,175,998. Silver certificates to the amount of 
$342,619,504 have been issued against that amount of the standard silver 
dollars held in the Treasury. The commercial value of an ounce of fine 
silver June 30, 1896, was $0.6924, and the commercial value of the silver 
in the silver dollar on that date was 53.55 cents. 

Subsidiary Silver. 

The silver coins of smaller denominations than one dollar, authorized by 
the act of April 2, 1792, were half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half 
dimes. They were the equivalent In value of the fractional parts of a dol- 
lar which they represented— that is, two half dollars were equal in weight 
to one silver dollar, and so on. These coins were full legal tender, when of 
standard weight, and those of less than full weight were legal tender at 
values proportional to their respective weights. 

yiy tho net of Februaiy 21, 1853, the weight of the fractional silver coins 
wns rodiiced so tliat the half dollar weighed only 192 grains, and all the 
siiiiiller dououiinations were reduced in proportion. Their legal tender qual- 
ity was at the same time limited to $5, and they thus became subsidiary 
coins. The present subsidiary coins are half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dlmos. TlioJr weight is the same as that prescribed by the act of 1853; 
but the limit of their legal tender quality has been raised to $10, and $86,- 
m>(»,860.4() have been coined since 1873. 

The amormt of full-weight fractional silver coined prior to 1853 was 
$76.7?.ri .964.50, and the amount of subsidiary silver coined since that year 
is $144,942,175.50- 
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I'hoiv was a period, from 1862 to 1876, when there was no fractional 
silver coin in circulation in the United States except on the Pacific coast. 
During this period the small change of the country consisted of fractional 
paper currency, which will be described in its place. 

Issue of Standard Silver Dollars ami Fractional Silver €oin. 

Standard silver dollars are issued by the Treasurer and assistant treas- 
urers ii'. ledemption of silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890, and are 
sent by express, at the expense of the Government, in sums or multiples 
of $500, for silver certificates or Treasury notes of 1890 deposited with the 
Treasurer or any assistant treasurer. 

Upon the deposit of an equivalent sum in United States currency or national 
banlsL notes with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer or national 
bank depositary, fractional silver coin will be paid in any amount by the 
Treasurer or assistant treasurers in the cities where their several ofllces are, 
or will be sent by express, in sums of $200 or more, at the expense of the 
Government, or by registered mail, at the risk of the consignee, in packages 
of $50, registration free,, from the most convenient Treasury office, to the 
order of the depositor. For this purpose drafts may be sent to the Treasurer 
nr the assistant treasurer in New York, payable in their respective cities to 
tbe order of the officer to whom sent. 

. Paper Money. 

'Jlio first paper money ever issued by the Government of the United States 
was authorized by the acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861. The notes issued 
were ciilled "demand notes," because they were payable on demand at certain 
designated sub-treasuries. They were receivable for all public dues, and tlie 
Secretary was authorized to reissue them wiien received; but the time withm 
which such reissues might be made was limited to December 31, 1862. The 
a.TKiunt authorized by these acts was $50,000,000. An additional issue of 
$J 0.000,000 was authorized by the act of February 12, 1862, and there were 
reissues amounting to $30,000. The demand notes were paid in gold when 
presented for redemption, and they were received for all public dues, and 
these two qualities prevented their depreciation. All other United States 
liotes were depreciated in value from 1862 until the resumption of specie 
payments, as shown by the table hereinafter following. The act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, provided for the substitution of United States notes in place 
of the demand notes, and they were, therefore, canceled when received. By 
July 1, 1863, all except $3,770,000 had been retired, and nearly three millions 
of this small remainder were canceled during the next fiscal year. These 
notes were not legal tender when first issued, but they were afterward made 
so by the act of March 17, 1862. 

United States Si'otes. 

The principal issue of United States paper money was officially called 
United States notes. Those were the well-known "greenbacks" or "legal 
tenders." The act of February 25, 1862. authorized the issue of $150,000,000, 
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of which $50,000,000 were in lieu of an equal amount of demand notes, and 
could be issued only as the demand notes were eanoeled. A second issue of 
i^irj(),OiK),()(}0 was authorized by the act of July 11, 1862, of which, however, 
^i'*i*,iM,()(}() was to be a temporaiy issue for the I'edemption of a debt known 
fn liK' temporary loau. A third issue of $150,000,000 was authorized l^ 
th.' uft of March 3, 18G3. The total amount authorized, including the tem- 
porary issues was $450,0^X^,000, and the highest amount outstanding at any 
Viui'. was $449,338,1K)2 on January 30. 18('A, There are still outstanding $346,- 

'J'he reduction from the original permanent issue of $400,000,000 to $348,- 
r>SJ,01'; was caused as follows: The act of April 12, 1866, provided that 
UnltfMl States notes might be retired to the extent of $10,000,000 during the 
ensiiiii;< six months, and that thereafter they might be retired at the rate of 
not more than $4,0<X),000 per month. This authority remained in force 
until it was suspended by the act of February 4, 1808. The authorized 
ariKniiit of reduction during this period was about $70,000,000, but the 
actnnl reduction was only about $44,000,000. No change was made in the 
voluip.c of United States notes outstanding until after the panic of 187B, 
when, in response; to popular demand, the Government reissued $26,000,000 of 
the (Miiceled notes. 

•J'hls broufrht the amount outstanding to $382,000,000, and it so remained 
until tli(i resumption act of .Tanuary 14, 1875, provided for its reduction to 
$8r)0,o(.»().0o(>. The process was, however, again stopped by the act of May 
31, 1878, wlilch required the notes to be reissued when redeemed. At tbat 
time (ho amount outstanding was $346,681,016, which is the present amount. 
T\u^. auioiiiit. of United States notes redeemed from the fund raised for 
n'WUiMptioji puri>oses since January 1, 1879, to June 30, 1896, was $426,190.- 
220; l)ut the volume outstanding is undiminished because of the provisions 
of tlie act of Mny 31, 1878, which require the notes so redeemed to be paid 
out again and Uej^t in circulation. 

iioUl C>i-tificatef». 

'I'lie act of Mar(!h 3, 1863, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive deposits of gold coin and bullion in sums not less than $20, and to 
Issue cortliieatos tlierefor In denominations not less than $20, said certificates 
to be recteivable for duties on imports. Under this act deposits of gold were 
received and certificates issued until January 1, 1879, when the practice 
was (lisrnnliiuied by order of the Secretary of the Treasury. The purpose 
of tlie <«r(l(M- was to prevent tlie liolders of United States notes from pre- 
sent inir rliem for redemption in gold and redepositing the gold in exchange 
lor goltl e«!'Mrioates. No certificates were issued after January 1, 1879, until 
tlie i>nssajL;e of tlie bank aet of July 12, 1882, which authorized and directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to receive gold coin and bullion and issae 
certificates. 

This act. however, provided that "the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
suspend the issue of gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin 
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ard gold luilliou in the Treasury, reserved for the redemption of United 
States notes, falls below one hundred millions of dollars." The highest 
amount of gold certiticates outstanding at the close of any fiscal year was 
$157,542,979, on July 1, 1S90, and the amount now outside the Treasury is 
$42,320,759. The act of July 12, 1882, made them receivable for customs, 
taxes and all public dues. 

Silver OrtificateN. 

The act of February 28, 1878, autliorizlng the issue of the standard silver 
dollar, providt^d that any holder of such dollars might deposit them in 
sums not less than $10 with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of 
the United States, find receive certificates therefor in denominations not less 
than $10, said certificates to be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues. The act of xy ugust 4, 1886, authorized the issue of the smaller denomi- 
nations of $1, $2, and $5. Silver certificates have pi*actically taken the place 
in circulation of tlie standard silver dollars which they represent. 'J'Jie 
amount outside the Treasury July 1, 189C, was $331,259,509, while the 
amouat of standard silver dollars outside the Treasury was only $52,175,098. 
Neither silver certificates nor silver dollars are redeemed in gold. 



Treai4iiry NoteM, Act of Jiilj 14. 1890. 

These notes were authorized by the act of July 14 1890, commonly called 
the "Sherman act." The Secretary of the Treasury- was directed to purchase, 
each month 4,500.000 ounces of fine silver at the market price, and to pay 
for the same with Treasury notes redeemable on demand in coin, and legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract. It was provided in the act that when the notes 
should be redeemed or received for dues they might be reissued; but that 
no greater nor less amount of such notes should b*^ "outstanding at any 
time than the cost of the silver bullion and the stp^dard silver dollars coined 
therefrom, then held in the Treasuiy, purcha?-** ^y ^^^^ notes. ' 

The authority for the purchase of silve t^uHion imder this act was re- 
pealed by tJie act of November 1, 1893, up ^ which date the Government had 
purchased ins,674,G82.53 fine ounces, r ^ ^^^^ o^ $155,931,002, for which 
Treasury notes were issued. The amo''^* ^^ silver bullion purchased under 
said act, and now held in the Treasr-'^^' ^^ 131,838,199.46 fine ounces, which 
oost $118,903,909.23. When coined '* ^^'^^^ produce $170,457,470, of which 
$51,553,500.77 will be gain or seig'^^^^^^- ^'^^ amount of Treasury notes 
redoejued in gold up to the close f^^^^ ^^cal year 1896 was $80,073,325, and 
the amount redeemed in standf ■**^^^^ dollars was $26,247,722. Treasury 
notes redeemed in standard si * dollars are canceled and retired in ac- 
cordance with the requirement ^^-^^^ act of 1890. Those redeemed in 
gold are reissued as required ir>^^ course of business. 

Copies of the Treasury reg"^*^^^^ governing the Issue and redemption 
of currency can be procured t aPP^catlon to the Department. 
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Fractional Currency. 

When specie payments were suspended, about January 1, 1862, both gold 
and silver coins disappeared from circulation. The place of the subsidiary 
silver coins Vas for a time supplied by the use of tickets, due-bills, and other 
forms of private obligations, which were issued by merchants, manufac- 
turei*s, and others whose business required them to "make change." 
Congi-ess soon interfered and authorized, first, the use of postage stamps 
for chjiiige; second, a modified form of postage stamp called postal cur- 
roL'cy, and finally fractional paper currency in denominations corresponding 
to the subsidiary silver coins.' The highest amount authorized was $50,000,- 
000. The highest amount outstanding at any time was $49,102,660.27, and 
tbe amoun« still outstanding, though not in use as money, is $15,267,122.47, 
of which $8,375,934 is officially estimated to have been destroyed. 

Redemption. 

Gold coins and standard silver dollars being standard coins of the United 
States are not "redeemable." 

Subsidiary coins and minor coins may be presented in sums or multi- 
ples of twenty dollars to the Treasurer of the United States or to an assistant 
treasurer for redemption or exchange into lawful money. 

Unitec States notes are redeemable in "coin," in sums not less than $50, 
by the assistants treasurers in New York and San Francisco. 

Treasury notes of 1890 are redeemable in "c6in," in sums not less than 
$50, by the Treasurer and all assistant treasurers of the United States. 

National-bank notes are redeemable in lawful money of the United States 
by the Treasurei but not by the assistant treasurers. They are also re- 
deemiible at the bank of issue. In order to provide for the redemption of its 
notes wheii presented, every national bank is required by law to keep on 
deposit with the Treasurer a sum equal to 5 per cent, of its circulation. 

Gold certitlcates being i<K;eipts for gold coin are redeemable in such coin 
by the Treasurer and all aMUntnnt treasurers of the United States. 

Silver certificates are receipts for standard silver dollars deposited, and are 
redeemable in such dollars only. 

"Coin" obligations of the Government are redeemed in gold coin when 
cf'id is demanded, and in silver when silver is demanded. 

Nummary of Monetary JRventA Since 1786. 

1786.— Establishment of the double standard in the United States with a 
ratio of 1 to 15.25; that is, on the basis of 15>3.134 grains of fine gold for the 
half eagle, or $5 piece, and 375.64 grains of fine silver for the. dollar, with- 
out any actual coinage. 

1792.— Adoption of the ratio of 1 to 15 an^.S^tablishment of a mint with 
free and gratuitous coinage in the United StaiN; the silver dollar equal to 
371^ grains fine, the half eagle to 123.75 grains^fine. 

1803.— Establishment of the double standard in\ France on the basis of the 
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ratio of 1 to 15^, notwithstanding the fact that the market ratio was then 
about 1 to 15. 1 

1810.— Introduction of the silver standard in Russia on the basis of the 
ruble of 17.99 grams of fine silver, followed in 1871 by the coinage of im- 
perials, or gold pieces of 5 rubles, of 5.998 grams; therefore, with a ratio of 
1 to 15. This ratio was changed by the increase of the imperial to 5 rubles 
15 copecks, and later to 1 to 15.45. 

1815.— Great depreciation of paper money in England, reaching 201^ per 
cent in May. Course of gold, £5 6s., and of silver, 71%d. per ounce standard. 
In December the loss was only 6 per cent; gold at this period was quoted at 
£4 3s., and silver at 64d. 

1816.— Abolition of the double standard in England, which had had as its 
basis the ratio of 1 to 15.21, and adoption of the gold standard on the basis 
of the pound sterling at 7.822 grams fine in weight. 

Coinage of divisional money at the rate of 66d. per ounce. Extreme prices, 
£4 2s. for gold and 64d. for silver; in January, £3 18s. 6d., and 59^d. in 
December. 

1816.— Substitution for the ratio of 1 to 15.5 in Holland, established by a 
rather confused coinage, of the ratio* of 1 to 15%. 

1819.— Abolition of forced currency in England. Price of gold, £3 17s. 
10^»d., and of silver, 62d.* per ounce in October, against £4 Is. 6d. and 67d. 
in February. 

1832.— Introduction of the monetary system of France in Belgium, with 
a decree providing for the coinage of pieces of 20 and 40 francs, which, "how- 
ever, were not stamped. Silver, 59%d. 

1834.— Substitution of the ratio of 1 to 15 for that «f 1 to 16 in the United 
States by the creation of a gold piece— the eagle— weighing 258 grains, and of 
a silver dollar of 412l^ grains. In 1837 the fineness of these coins was raised 
to 0.900. Silver. 59 15-16d. 

1835.— Introduction of the company rupee, a piece of silver weighing 165 
grains fine, in India in place of the sicca rupee. Creation of a trade coin— 
the mohur, or piece of 15 rupees— containing 165 grains of fine gold. Silver, 
59 ll-16d. 

18^4.— Introduction of the double standard in Turkey, with the ratio of 
1 to 15.10. Silver, 59y2d. 

1847. -Abolition of the double standard in Holland by the introduction of 
the silver standard on the basis of a 1-florin piece 0.945 griams fine, the coin- 
age of which had already been decreed in 1839. Silver, 59 ll-16d. 

1847.— Discovery of the gold mines of California. 

1848. — Coinage in Belgium of pieces of 10 and 25 francs In gold, a shado 
too light. These pieces were demonetized and withdrawn from circulation 
in 1884. Silver. 59Vad. 



♦The price of silver eiven hereafter rpprpsents the avernsre rate per onnre stand- 
ard — that is, the mean between the highest price and the lowest price qnoled during 
the year. 
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1848.— Replacing the ratio of 1 to IG iu Spain, which had been in force 
since 1786, by that of 1 to 15.77. 

1850.— Introduction of the French monetary system in Switzerland without 
any actual coinage of gold pieces. Silver, 60 l-16d. 

1851.— Discovery of the gold mines of Australia. 

m 

1853.— Lowering of the weight of silver pieces of less value than $1 to the 
extent of 7 per cent, iu the United States, and limitation of their legal ten- 
der power to $5. Silver, 61^d. 

1853.— Maximum of the production of gold reached in California, when it 
amounted to $65,000,000. 

1854. — Introduction of the gold standard in Portugal on the basis of the 
crown of 16.257 grams fine. Before this period the country had the silver 
standard, with a rather large circulation of gold coins stamped on the basis 
of 1 to 15y2 in 1835 and 1 to IGYz in 1847. Silver, eiy^d. 

1854.— Modification of the ratio of 1 to 15.77 in Spain by raising it to 1 to 
15.48, and by lowering the piaster from 23.49 grams to 23.36 grams fine. 

1854.— Introduction of the silver standard, as it existed in the mother coun- 
try, iu Java, in place of the ideal Javanese money, and coinage of colonial 
silver pieces. 

1857.— Conclusion of a monetary treaty between Austria and the German 
States, in accordance with which 1 pound of fine silver (one-half a Ivilogram) 
was stamped into 30 thalers or 52yj florins of south Germany, or 45 Aus- 
trian florins, resulting in 1 thaler equaling 1% German florins or 1^ Aus- 
trian florins. Silver, 61%d. 

. 1861.— Law decreeing tlie coinage of gold pieces of 10 and 20 francs exactly 
equal to French coins of the same denomination in Belgium. Silver, 61%d. 

1862.— Adoption of the French monetary system by Italy. Silver, 61 7-16d. 

1865.— Formation of tlie Latin Union between France, Belgium, Swiizer- 
land, and Italy on the l>asis of a ratio of 1 to ISVa- Silver, 61 l-16d. 

1868.— Adoption of tlie Fi*onch monetary system by Koumania, with the 
exclusion of the 5-franc silver piece, wliich was, however, stamped in 1881 
and 1883. Silver, 60i^d. 

1868.— Admission of Greece into tlie Latin Union. The definite and univer- 
sal introduction of tlie French monetary system into the country was effected 
only in 1883. 

1868.— Adoption of the French monetary system, with the peseta or franc 
as the unit, by Spain. The coinage of gold alphonses d'or of 25 pesetas was 
made only in 1876. 

1871.— Replacing of the silver standard in Germany by the gold standard. 
Coiuage in 1873 of gold pieces of 5, 10, and 20 marli pieces, the latter weigh- 
ing 7.168 grams fine. Silver, 60i/^d. 

1871.— Establishment of the double standard in Japan with the ratio of 1 
to 16.17 by the coinage of the gold yen of 1.667 grams and of the silver yen of 
26.956 grams, both with a fineness of 0.900. 

1873.— Increase of the intrinsic value of the subsidiary coins of the United 
States. Replacing of the double standard by the gold standard. Reduction 
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ot* the cost of coinage of gold to one-tiftli per ceut., the total abolition of 
which charge was decreed in 1875. Creation of a trade dollar of 420 grains 
with a fineness of 0.900. Silver, 59^4^. 
1873.— Suspension of the coinage of 5-f ranc pieces in Belgium. 
1873.— Limitation of the coinage of 5-francs on individual account in 
France. 
1873.— Suspension of the coinage of silver in Holland. 

1873.— Formation of the Scandinavian Monetary Union. Replacing of the 
silver standard in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, by that of gold on the 
basis of the krone. Coinage of pieces of 10 and 20 kroner, the latter weigh- 
ing 8.961 grams, with a fineness of 0.900. 

1874.— Introduction of the system of contingents for the coinage of 5-franc 
silver pieces in the Latin Union. Silver, 58 5-16d. 

1875.— Suspension of the coinage of silver on individual account in Italy. 

Silver, 56%d. 

1875.— Suspension of the coinage of silver on account of the Dutch colonies. 

1875.— Introduction of the double standard in Holland on the basis of the 

ratio of 1 to 15.62 by the creation of a gold piece of 10 florins, weighing 5.048 

grams fine, with the maintenance of the suspension of the coinage of silver. 

1876.— Great fluctuations in the price of silver, which declined to 46%d., 

representing the ratio of 1 to 20.172, in July. Recovery, in December, to 

58^^d. Average price, 52%d. 

1877. — roinajxe of 5-franc silver pieces by Spain continued later, notwith- 
standing' the drcline of silver in the market. Silver, .54%d. 

1877.— Replacing of the double standard in Finland by tliat of gold on the 
basis of the mark or franc. , 

1878.— Act of United States Congress providing for the purdiase, from time 
to time, of silver bullion, at the market price thereof, of not less than $2,000,- 
000 worth i)er month as a minimum, nor more than .$4,000,000 worth per 
month as a maximum, and its coinage as fast as purchased into silver dol- 
lars at 412V1» cfrains. The coinag:e of silver on private account prohibited. 
Silver. 52 9-16d. 

1878.— Meeting of the first international monetary conference in Paris. Pro- 
longation of tlie Tiatin T'nion to January 1, 1886. 
1879.— Susp<»nsion of the sales of silver by Germany. Silver, 51Vld. 
1R81.— Second international monetary conference in Paris. Silver. 51 11-lOd. 
188.'.— Introduction of tlie double standard in Egypt. Silver, 48%d. 
1885.— Prolonjiat ion of the Latin Union to .January 1, 1891. 
1886.— Great decline in the price of silver, which fell in August to 42d., 
representing a ratio of 1 to 22.5, and recovery, in December, to 46d. Modifi- 
cation of the coinage of gold and silver pieces in Russia. Silver, 45%d. 

1887.— Retirement of the trade dollars by the Government of the United 
States in March. Demonetization of the Spanish piasters, known as Ferdi- 
nand Carolus. whose reimbursement at the rate of 5 pesetas ended on March 
11. New decline of silver in March to 44d., representing the ratio of 1 to 
21.43. Silver, 44%d. 
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1S90.— Extension of the Bland la^v in the United States, and purchase o£ 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month against the issue of certificates. De- 
monetization of 25,000,000 lei in pieces of 5 lei in Roumania in consequence 
of the introduction of the gold standard by the law of October 27. Silver, 
47 ll-16d. 

1891.— Introduction of the I^^ench monetary system in Tunis on ^*^<^ bflsis 
of the gold standard. Coinage of national gold coins and billon. Silver, 
4C 1-lGd. 

1892.— Replacing of the silver standard in Austria-Hungary by that of gold 
by the law of August 2. Coinage of pieces of 20 crowns, containing 6.098 
grams fine. The crown equals one-half fiorin. Meeting of the third interna- 
tional monetary conference at Brussels. Production of gold reaches its max- 
imum, varying between 675,000,000 and 734,000,000 francs. Silver, 39 13-16d. 

1893.— Suspension of the coinage of silver in British India and of French 
trade dollars on individual account. Panic in the silver marliet in Jiily in 
London, when the price fell below 30d., representing the ratio of 1 to 31.43. 
Repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890, by the Congress 
of the United States. 

1895.— Adoption of the gold standard by Chili. 

1895.— Russia decides to coin 100,000,000 gold rubles in 1896. 

Monetary Kysteiu of'tfie Uniteil KtHtos^. 

In 17S(') tlie Congress of the Confederation chose as the' monetarj' unit of 
the ITnited States the dollar of 375.64 grains of pure silver. This unit had 
its origin in the Spanish piaster or milled dollar, which constituted the basis 
of the metallic circulation of the English colonies in America. It was never 
coined, there being at that time no mint in the United States. 

Ihe act of April 2, 1792, established the first monetai-y system of the 
United States. The bases of the system were: The gold dollar or unit, con- 
taining 24.75 grains of pure gold, and stamped in pieces of $10, $5, and $2V2, 
denominated, respectively, eagles, half eagles, and quarter eagles; the silver 
dollar or unit, containing 371.25 grains of pure sliver. A mint was estab- 
lished. The coinage was unlimited and there was no mint charge. The 
ratio of gold to silver in coinage was 1:15. Both gold and silver were legal 
tender. The standard was double. 

The act of 1792 undervalued gold, which was therefore exported. The act 
of June 28, 1834, was passed to remedy this, by changing the mint ratio be- 
tween the metals to 1:16.002. This latter act fixed the weight of the gold 
dollar at 25.8 grains, but lowered the fineness from 0.916 2-3 to 0.899225. The 
fine weight of the gold dollar was thus reduced to 23.2 grains. The act of 
18.34 undervalued silver as tliat of 1792 had undervalued gold, and silver was 
attracted 1o Europe by the more favorable ratio of 1:15^^. The act of Janu- 
ary 18, 1837, was passed to make the fineness of the gold and silver coins 
uniform. The legal weight of the gold dollar was fixed at 2.5.8 grains, and 
its fine weight at 23.22 grains. The fineness was. therefore, changed by this 
act to 0.900 and the ratio to 1:15.988 -|- . 
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Silver eontiuued to be exported. The act of February 21, 1853, reduced 
the weight of the silver coins of a denomination less than $1, which the acts 
of 1792, 1834, and 1837 had made exactly proportional to the weight of the 
silver dollar, and provided that they should be legal tender to the amount of 
only $5. Under the acts of 1792, 1834, and 1837 they had been full legal 
tender. By the act of 1853 the legal weight of the half dollar was reduced 
to 192 grains and that of the other fractions of the dollar in proportion. The 
coinage of the fractional parts of the dollar was reserved to the Government. 

The act of February 12, 1873, provided that the unit of value of the United 
States should be the gold dollar of the standard weight of 25.8 giains, and 
that there should be coined besides the following gold coins: A quarter eagle, 
or 21^-dollar piece; a 3-dollar piece; a half eagle, or 5-donar piece; an eagle, 
or 10-dollar piece, and a double eagle, or 20-dollar piece, all of a standard 
weight proportional to that of the dollar piece. These coins were made legal 
tender in all payments at their nominal value when not below the standard 
weight and limit of tolerance provided in the act for the single piece, and 
when reduced in weight they should be legal tender at a valuation in propor- 
tion to their actual weight. The silver coins provided for by the act were 
a trade dollar, a half dollar, or 50-cent piece, a quarter dollar, and a 10-cent 
piece; the weight of the trade dollar to be 420 grains troy; the half dollar 
12M» grams; the quarter dollar and the dime, respectively, one-half and one- 
fifth of the weight of the half dollar. The silver coins were made legal ten- 
der at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding .^5 in any one pay- 
ment. The charge for converting standard gold bullion into coin was fixed 
at one-fifth of 1 per cent. Owners of silver bullion were allowed to deposit 
it at any mint of the United States to be formed into bars or into trade dol- 
lars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage was to be received. 

Section II of the joint resolution of July 22, 1S7G, recited that the trade 
dollar should not thereafter be legal tender, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be authorized to limit the coinage of the same to an amount 
suflicient to meet the export demand for it. The act of March 3, 1887, re- 
tired the trade dollar and prohibited its coinage. That of September 26, 1890, 
discontinue<l the coinage of the 1-dollar and 3-dollar gold pieces. 

The act of February 28, 1878, directed the coinage of silver dollars of the 
weight of 4:12^2 grains troy, of standard silver, as provided in the act of 
January 18, 1837, and that such coins, with all standard silver dollars there- 
tofore coined, should be legal tender at their nominal value for all debts 
and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized and directed by the fir.st 
section of the act to purchase from time to time silver bullion at the mar- 
ket price thereof, not less than ^2,000,000 worth nor more than $4,000,000 
worth per month, and to cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as 
purchased, into such dollars. Subsequent act, that of July 14, 1890, enacted 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should purchase silver bullion to the ag- 
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grepnte amount of 4.500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as might be ofEered, 
each month, at the market price thei-eof, not esc^eediag ?1 for S71.25 gi-alns 
of pure silver, and to Issue In payment fbureof Trea-smy notes of the T'niteiJ 
States, such notes to be redeemable by the (Kovernmpnt, on demand, iu coin, 
and to be legal tender In payment of all debts, public aud private, except 
where otherwise expressly Ktlpijliitcd In the contract,. Tlip act directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to colu each month 2,000,000 ounces of the sllror 
linllion purchased under the provisions of the act into atandavd silver dol- 
lars until the 1st day of July, 1891, and thereafter as much as might be 
necessary, to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued under 
till? act. The purchasing clause of the act of Jnly 14, 1890, was repealed 
bj the act of Noveniher 1. 1893, 

The act of .lune 9, 18T9, made the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States legal tender to the amount of $10. The minor coins are legal fender 
to the amotmt of 25 cents. 
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Product of yohl and sUrer in the United States froin 1792 to 1844, and annually since, 

IThe estimate for 171)2 1873 is by R. W. Eaymoud, Commissioner, and since by Di- 
rector of the Mint.] 




April 2. 1792-July 31, 1834 

July 81, 1834-December 31, 1844. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1952 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 : 

1867 V 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 
1884 
1885 

i886..\.V...".V.V.V/.V.V.'.''!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!! 

1887 '..'. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

lH9:i 

1804 

1895 



f 14,000.000 

7,500,000 

1,008.327 

1,139,357 

889,085 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

50,000,000 

55,000,000 

60,000,000 

65,000,000 

60,000,000 

55,000,000 

55.000,000 
55,000,000 
50,000.000 
50,000,000 
46.000,000 
43,000.000 
39,200,000 
40.000.000 
46,100,000 

53,225.000 
53,500.000 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500,000 
50,000,000 
43.500.000 
36.000.000 
36.000,000 
33,500,000 
33,400.000 
39,900,000 
46.900,000 
51,200,000 
38,S)00,000 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32.500.000 
30.000.000 
30.800.000 
31,800.000 
36,000,000 

33,000,000 
33.175,000 
32,800.000 
32 H4n 000 
38.175,000 
33.000.000 
35.9,"5,0f;0 
39.500.000 

46.610.000 



Insignificant. 

$250,000 

50,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

. 50,000 

50.000 

50.000 

500.000 

100.000 

150.000 

2,000,000 

4.500,000 

8,500 000 

11,000.000 

11,250,000 

10,000.000 

13.500,000 

12,000,000 

12.000.000 

16.000.000 

23,000,000 

28,750,(00 

35.750,000 

37,300,000 

31.700,000 

38,800,000 

39,800.000 

45,200,000 

40,800.000 

39.200.000 

43,000.000 

46,800.000 

46,200,<i00 

48.800.000 

51.60(».000 

51.000,000 

53,350.000 

59,195.000 

64,646.000 

70,465.000 

75.417.000 

H2. 101.000 

77.r.7H.000 

64.000.000 

72,051,000 



$14,000,000 
7.750,000 
1,058,327 
1,189.357 

939,085 ' 
10.050.000 
40,050,000 
50,050,000 
55,050.000 
60,050.000 
65.050,000 
60.050,000 
55.050,000 
55.050.000 
55,0r'0.000 
50,500,000 
50,100.000 
46,150,000 
45.000.000 
43.700,000 
48,500.000 
57,100.000 

64,475.000 
63,500.000 • 
65.225.000 
60,000.000 
61,500,000 
66,000,000 
66,500,000 
64.750,000 
71,750.000 
70.800,000 
65,100.000 
78,700,000 
86.700,000 
96.400,000 
79,700,01^ 
75,200,000 
77.700,000 
79,.S00.000 
76,200,000 
79.600,000 
83,400,000 
86,000,000 
86,350.000 
92.370.000 
97.446.000 
103.310.000 
108.592,000. 
115,101,000 
113.531,000 
103.500.000 
118,661,000 



Totjil I 2.059,946.769 



1.36S.«>01.000 3,428.847,769 
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World* 8 production of gold and silver for 1894. 



1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 



Conntries. 



United States 

Australasia 

Mexico 

Enropean countries : 

Russia 

Germany .'. 

Austria^Hungary . . : 

Sweden 

Norway 

it»>y 

Spam 

Greece 

Turkey 

France 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

South American countries : 

Argentine Republic 

Colombia 

Boliyia 

Ecuador 

Chile 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Guiana (British) 

Guiana (Dutch) 

Guiana (French) , . 

Peru 

Uruguay . . . . 

Central American States 

Japan 

China 



A J rica 



India (British) 
Korea 



Gold. 



Total. 



DoUars, 
39,600,000 
41,760.800 
4,600,000 

24,133.400 

2.141,000 

1,807,200 

62,500 



117,000 



8,000 

185,800 

65.800 

1,042,100 

95,000 

2,892,800 

67,000 

68.400 

464,400 

2,219,500 

851,600 

2,310,100 

650,800 

1,329,200 

74,400 

141.600 

470,500 

489.800 

8.556,800 

40,271.000 

3,882,900 

467,200 



180.626.100 



Silver. 



Dollars. 
64,000.000 
23,367,700 
60.817,300 

356,600 
8,805,100 
3.470,900 

119.200 

195,600 
1,200,500 
2.643,400 
1,472,700 
63,000 
4,076,100 

329,700 
1.096,000 

1.551,600 

2.182.400 

28,444,400 

10,000 

3,685,500 



4,474,800 

2,600,066 
2,529,700 



216.892,200 
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ProductUin, of gold and gUver in Ike world eince the diacoiery of America, 

a 1493 to 1S89 is from a table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. 

. alph Soetbeer, For the y"--" "*°° *- '""'" ■"■" — ^—••'■^- != iv.= ■•s.s^.i ^.t.^.t~ 

. of tbe Bureau of the Mint.] 
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It of the coin and paper circiJatian of the Uitiied &ates from 18 to 1896, incln- 
nve, with amount of circalation per capUa. 
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Mr. McKIXLEY'S RECORD . 

HE FAVORED FREE COINAGE. 

Mr. McKinley, the Republican nominee for President, stands in .* very 
awkward attitude to crticise Lis Democratic oppoueiit, or anyone else, on 
account of his position on silver coinage. No man in public life ever made 
so crooked and varied a record on a public question as he has made on this. 
While a member of Congress he voted for free and unlimited coinage and 
against free and unlimited coinage. He voted for limited coinage and 
against limited coinage. 

On November 5, 1877. he voted yea, on the motion of Mr. Bland, of Mis- 
souri, to suspend the rules and pass a bill for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of IG to 1, and to restore the legal-tender qualities of 
standard silver dollars. 

. He, thereby, not only voted for free and unlimited coinage, but by his vote 
to pass it under a suspension of the rules he recorded himself in favor of 
not allowing any amendment to the proposition.— Congressional Record, vol. 
C, and Appendix, Forty-fifth Congress, first session, page ^1. 

This bill passed the House by a two-thirds majority, and was amended in 
the Senate by striking out the free coinage provision and providing for the 
purchase and coinage of not less than two million nor more than four rail- 
lion dollars' worth of silver per month. 

When the bill came back to the House it had become apparent to Mr. Bland, 
its author, that the Senate would not agree to free and unlimited coinage, 
and that they would have to take the bill as amended by the Senate or get 
no silver legislation. Mr. McKinley voted with Mr. Bland and other friends 
of free coinage to concur in the Senate amendments.— Congressional Record, 
vol. 7, part 2, page 1284. 

This bill, known as the Bland- Allison act, was vetoed by President Hayes. 
Both Houses passed it over his veto. 

Mr. McKinley voted in favor of passing the bill over the veto of the Presi- 
clent hailing from his own State. 

Such well known Republicans as Hale, Frey, and Oarfield voted against 
It.— Congressional Record, vol. 7, part 2, page 1420. 

On January 28, 1878, the House passed, under the suspension of the rules, 
the Matthews Concurrent Resolution.— Journal H. R., Forty-fifth Congress, 
second session, page 309. 

Mr. McKinley voted for tlic passage of this resolution. 
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Representative members of the Republican party, such as Messrs. Thomas 
B. Reed, William Frye, and James A. Garfield voted against it. The follow- 
' ing is the resolution: 

"Whereas, by tlie act entitled *An act to strengthen the public credit,* ap- 
proved March 18 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its 
equivalent, of all th§ interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other cun'ency 
than gold and silver; and 

"Whereas, all the bonds of the United States, authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled *An act authorizing the refunding of the national debt,' ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the tennis of said act were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value bearing interest payable 
seim-annually in such coin; and 

"Whereas, all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled *An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,' ap- 
proved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
United States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entieled *An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt' ; and 

"Whereas, at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of four hundred and 
twelve and a half grains each, declared by the act approved January 18. 
1837, entitled *An act supplementary to the act entitled "An act establishing 
a mint and regulating the coins of the United States," * to be a legal tender of 
payment, according to their nominal value, for any sums whatever; therefore, 
' "Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein). 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
coinage such silver coins as legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal 
and interest at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing four hundred and 
twelve and a half grains each of standard silver; and that to restore to its 
coinage such silver coins as legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal 
and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of the 
rights of the public creditor." 

Passed House under suspension of rules January 28, 1878, yeas 189, nays 
79.-^oumal H. R., second session, Forty-fifth Congress, page 310. 

This resolution was called forth by the message of Mr. Hayes to Congress 
urging that the debts and obligations of the Government be paid in gold only 
instead of being paid, as the contract and statute provided, in gold or silver. 
Hence, this was a legislative construction as to how this form of obligations 
should be discharged by the Government. It should not be departed from 
now, 

Nothwithstanding this record, on March 15, 1878, Mr. McKinley voted nay 
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on the motion of Mr. Springer to suspend the rules and pass a bill "To au- 
thorize the coinage of gold and silver upon the same terms and to permit de- 
posits thereof in the Treasury for the same purposes."— McPherson's Hand 
Booli of Politics for 1878, page 135. 

Mr. McKinley voted on April 29, 1878, in favor of the motion to pass a bill 
to prohibit the retirement of legal-tender notes. To-day his party is fierce in 
its condemnation of the plea made in the Democratic platform in favor of the 
preservation' of the legal-tender notes. 

December 9, 1878, Mr. McKinley voted yea on the passage of the bill to 
stop the coinage of trade dollars and for the exchange and recoinage of the 
same into legal-tender dollars of 412% grains of standard silver.— McPher- 
son's Hand Book of Politics for 1880, page 46. 

April 8, 1886, Mr. McKinley voted nay on the passage of the free-coinage 
bill. . 

In 1888, vrhen the National Republican Convention assembled, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was made chairman of the platform committee. As such he reported 
the platform which was adopted by the convention. As he had voted both 
ways on the question before, interest would naturally center on him when it 
came time for him to make the platform upon which he himself was to run 
for Congress and the nominee of that convention was to stand for the Pres- 
idency. The following is the platform as it was adopted on the currency 
question : 

«« Blmetallisin. 

"The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver." 

Having been elected to the Fifty-first Congress on this platform, he was 
made leader of his party in the House. He there became the champion of 
the proposition to purchase silver bullion. A bill (H. R. 5381) entitled "An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes," was reported to the House. On June 5, 
1890, Mr. McKinley, from the Committee on Rules, reported a resolution for 
the consideration of the bill and fixing a time for a vote on it The bill was 
substantially the same as what was known as the Sherman act. The bill 
to be considered contained the following among other provisions: 

"That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of four million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars' worth in each month, at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty-five 
one-hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such pur- 
chases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States to be prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and of such denominations, 
not less than one dollar nor more than one thousand dollars, as he may 
prescribe," etc. 

As the resolution fixed limitations on debate and amendments, it was de- 
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nounced by Mr. Bland as a '"gag-rule," but after an animated debate it wa» 
adopted. During the debate Mr. McKinley championed the cause of th« 

I 

white metal, and advocated the giving of more currency to the people, in the 
following vigorous language: 

''It is a resolution, Mr. Speaker, to give to the House of Representatives an 
opportunity to pass some silver legislation, and to give to the country a silver 
bill which the majority of this House believe will be fully responsive to the 
general sentiment of the country. (Applause on the Republican side.) It is^ 
Mr. Speaker, to give to the House of Representatives, an opportunity to pass 
a bill which shall take all of the silver bullion of the United States— all of 
the silver product of the United States— and utilize that silver bullion for 
monetary purposes, and put it in circulation for the movement of the business 
of the country. It is to give to the people of the country not $2,000,000 
monthly, but to give them four and one-half millions monthly, or two and 
one-half millions more than what is now provided by the existing law."— Con- 
gressional Record, June 5, 1890, vol. 21, part 6, page 5647. 

Again, in the same debate, he said: 

"We propose to give to this country what gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House could not do, what you did not dare do for four years. 
We propose to give to the country a silver bill that will take all of the silver 
practically of the United States and make it available for the use of the 
people."— Congressional Record, June 5, 1890, vol. 21, part 6, page 5648. 

It may be remarked liere that these utterances arc in strong and strange 
contr.ast with the following declaration made by Mr. McKinley in his letter 
of acceptance: 

"It is not more money we want; what we want is to put what money we 
already have at work." 

When the bill above named came up for consideration in the House whereby 
the bullion was to be bought and Treasury warrants issued thereon, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley proclaimed the necessity for more currency and more silver in the 
following speech in the House of Representatives: 

"Two things, Mr. Speaker, have been made clear by the discussion during 
the last two days. The first one is that it is desirable and necessary that the 
country should have an incerase of its circulating medium, and the second 
that in providing for this circulating medium the silver product of the United 
States should be used and employed. I have listened attentively now for 
the third day, and I have heard gentlemen on both sides of the House, with- 
out exception, repeatedly declare in favor of these two propositions: 

"First. That we needed more money; and, 

"Second. That that money should be obtained by the use of the silver 
product of the United States. It is true that different methods have been 
suggested to reach these ends. It is true that on the one hand there are those 
who would have unlimited coinage of silver from every quarter of the globe 
at the present ratio, and again, there are those who would limit the coina^ 
to the output of the United States, and still others who would increase thisK 
coinage by a purchase of the bullion at the market value, and there are those w 
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who would strike froui this, or any bill, what is known as the bullion-redemp- 
tion feature, making the notes redeemable in coin only, and there are those 
who would confine their redemption to silver alone. But all agree that we 
must have a larger volume of money, and that the added volume shall be 
silver or its equivalent based on silver." 

Further on, the distinguished speaker intimates that even this bill does not 
do all that might be done for silver or for currency, by continuing: 

"It is impossible, in any legislation that may come before this or any legis- 
lative body, to have it entirely and in every part meet the views of every 
individual member. That is utterly out of the question. And so, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall support this measure, although it does not, in all of its pro- 
visions, meet my entire approval. I would have this bill different if I could, 
but it represents the purpose and the idea, not fully, it is true, which I have 
touching the silver legislation which is required, and I shall vote for it be- 
cause it is in the right direction and embodies much which is good and all in 
the interests of the people. What does it do? First, it utilizes every dollar 
of the silver product of the United" States, and to that extent it is just to 
the silver producers of this country." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Mr, Williams, of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit a question?" 

"Mr. McKinlej'. I have but a minute and must, therefore, decline to be 
interrupted. 

*'So, I say, Mr. Speaker, this bill is just to the silver-producers of the United 
States, for it does A^hat the present law, as administered by every adminis- 
tration for ten years, has not done: it takes everj' dollar of silver bullion that 
is produced in the United States and places it at the disposal of the people 
as money." ♦ * * —Congressional Record, vol. 21, part G, page 5812. 

Again he says: 

"Mr. Speaker, I will not vote against this bill and thus deprive my people, 
and my country, and the laborers, and the producers, and the industries of 
my country of thirty millions annually of additional circulating medium."— 
Congressional Record, June 7, 1890, vol. 21, part 6, pages 5812 and 5813. 

This bill passed the Senate with an amendment providing for the free coin- 
age of silver, and after its return to the House of Representatives Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, from the Committee on Rules, reported, and the House adopted, a 
resolution fixing a time for taking a vote upon the amendments of the Senate. 

In the debate upon the adoption of the rule, Mr. McKinley repelled the 
charge that it was the intention of the leaders of the House to prevent a vote 
upon the amendments of the Senate, and thereby prevent all legislation upon 
the silver question. "We have given to-day," ho said, "a direct refutation of 
that unfounded charge made last week, that the purpose of this side of the 
House was to delay and indefinitely postpone silver legislation." He favored 
a non-concurrence in the Senate amendmonts and the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference out of which will come, he said he believed, "such leg- 
islation as will bo satisfactory to our whole people of every section and 
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interest and conform to the majority sentiment here and throughout the 
country. 
He defined his position in the following emphatic language: 
"I am for the largest use of silver in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it; I would give it equal credit and honor with gold. I would 
make no discrimination; I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard, and I believe a conference will accom- 
plish these purposes."— Congressional Record, June 24, 1890, vol. 21, part 
7, page 6447. 

The Republican party had not, at the time of this debate, declared for the 
single gold standard. Mr. McKinley tools an entirely different position from 
that now taken by his party and himself in favor of the single gold standard. 
Upon the free coinage amendment of the Senate Mr. McKinley voted nay, 
the bill was sent to conference, and the outcome was the Sherman silver pur- 
chasing law, which provided substantially for the purchase of silver, the 
Issuance of coin obligations upon it, stopping the compulsory coinage of silver 
and converting our silver coinage laws to laws for the purchase of a com- 
modity and the Issuance of obligations payable in gold or silver upon it. 

The Bland- Allison act provided for compulsory coinage; the Shennan act 
stopped compulsory coinage. The Bland act treated silver as money, and did 
not make the certificates issued upon it redeemable in anything else but sil- 
ver. The Sherman law treated silver as a commodity, and issued certificates 
upon it payable in gold or silver, but not confined to redemption in silver 
alone. The price of silver went down under its operations. Secretary Foster, 
the Secretary of the Treasury of Mr. Harrison's Cabinet, construed the law to 
mean the redemption of the notes in coin instead of confining their redemp- 
tion to silver. They thereby became an additional strain upon tlie gold re- 
serve. That reserve was normally $100,000,000. It was held for redemption. 
Upon it rested $346,000,000 greenbacks. The national bank money, amount- 
ing to about $200,000,000, being redeemable in greenbacks, and the green- 
backs in turn redeemable in gold, were indirectly also $200,000,000 weight on 
the gold reserve. When, by this legislation and construction, the gold reserve 
was still further burdened by nearly $150,000,000 Sherman notes, the weight 
became excessive, the reserve began to be drawn out and commercial dis- 
turbance set in. As this great burden of nearly $700,000,000 of paper rested 
directly and indirectly upon the $100,000,000 gold reserve, it became an easy 
matter for those who wanted United States bonds to bank on, to speculate on, 
or as an untaxed, safe investment, to deplete the Treasury of its gold and 
force the issuance of more bonds for its replenishment. And this process was 
worked to the extent of $262,500,000 bonds. It was worked not only when 
the Treasury was comparatively empty, but when it was full to overflowing. 
It was as easy to work it when the surplus in the Treasury above the gold re- 
serve was more than $100,000,000 as it was when it was less than $100,000. 
And it was done. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, pursued the 
same course pursued by all of his predecessors in redeeming the greenbacks 
and Treasury notes in gold or silver at the option of the holder. This neces- 
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sarily made it possible for those who forced the sale of bonds to take the 
very gold with which they paid for them out of the fund that the bonds 
were being sold to replenish. 

.nu. J»lcKlNI.£Y FAVOR£D €HI3IEI»E lia.niOUJLT109r. 

'J'he question of controlling and restricting Chinese immigration has en- 
gaged the thought and required the action oi the country's legislators for 
many years. How to prevent this immigration from flooding the country— 
especially the western portion of it— and Interfering materially with our la- 
borers has ever required most careful and patriotic attention since this race 
turned in this direction. 

Mr. McKinley has a record on this question as on many others. A bill 
on the subject passed the House January 14, 1879. Mr. McKinley failed to 
vote on the bill. But on February 22, 1879, Mr. White, of Pennylvanla, 
moved to laj' the bill and Senate amendments on the table. It is hardly nec- 
essary to remind those familiar with parliamentary law that the adoption of 
this motion would kill the bill and therefore prevent the desired legislation 
restricting Chinese immigration. On Mr. White's motion, the yeas were 
05, nays 141. 

Mr. McKinley voted for the motion. 

As the motion failed to cari-y the amendments were concurred in, but the 
yeas and nays were not taken on this motion. It is presumable Mr. McKin- 
ley stood by his former vote and against Mongolian exclusion. 

The bill was vetoed by Mr. Hayes. The House took a vote on passiojg 
the bill over the veto March 1^ 1879. 

Mr. McKinley did not vote on this proposition, and although a majority 
voted to pass it over the veto It failed for want of the necessary two-thirds. 

His Republican colleague from Ohio, Mr. Townsend, made the following 
announcement: "Mr. 3kIo3iinley is paired with ^[r. Morse on questions gen- 
erally, but on this question both would vote no." 

It seems, therefore, that notwithstanding all of Mr. McKinley's vaunted 
partiality for the laboring man, he voted against excluding the most degraded 
class of competitors the laborer has had and who have been brought here by 
companies under contract. 

i>et it be remembered that this was by no means a radical measure. It 
provided that not more than 15 Chinese should be brought here bj: a ship 
in any one voyage. Therefore, Mr. McKinley stands recorded thereby 
against any and all Chinese exclusion. 

MR. ]llcKi:%'IiEY RE^iPONftilBIiR FOR THE FORCE BILL. 

No measure passed by either House of Congress in recent times has met 
with a more severe and overwhelming condemnation than what is known as 
the "Force bill." It is difficult to conceive how one person could be more 
responsible for its passage than was Mr. McKinley. Even in the House of 
Bepresentativfes, through which it was forced, the condemnation of it was 
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SO great and the sentiment against it so strong, both among Democrats and 
liepublicans, that those in oliarge of the business of the House despaired of 
success in passing it through the House except by the adoption of a gag 
rule to force its consideration. This could only be done by the passage of a 
rule through the Committee on Rules limiting both debate and amendments 
upon Its passage. The Committee on Rules consisted of the Speaker, Mr. 
Reed; Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, and Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, Republicans, and 
Messrs. Blount, of Georgia, and McMillin, of Tennessee, Democrats. Speaker 
Reed and Mr. Cannon favored the rule to force the consideration and pas- 
sage. Blount and McMillin opposed it. Therefore, the balance of power 
rested with Mr.- McKinley, and he could either compel its consideration or 
defeat its consideration. He cast his vote in favor of the rule, and helped 
to put it and the "Force bill" through the House, and thereby assumed the 
responsibility of tliis obnoxious measure which sought to put Federal foi'ce 
at the polling places in the States in defiance of State laws, which gave to 
the Federal courts power to appoint men to conduct elections in the States 
against State staututes, which took away from the Governors of the States 
the authority under certain circumstances to certify the members of Con- 
gress elected in their territory; and which foi-ced the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to disregard the governor's certificate of election and place 
upon the rolls men not certified by him, but men who, in violation of State 
laws, and the practice of a hundred years were certified by Federal author- 
ities. If the bill had passed the Senate and become a law it would have sub- 
verted the Government and turned it over to the Federal courts. 

But this is no new sentiment with the distinguished candidate. Both 
troops and deputy marshals had been sent to the polls under a law then on 
the statute books, and it was condemned by the masses of the i)eople. An 
amendment was offered and came to a vote in Congress, in 1879, on the 8th 
day of February, to a. bill then pending, prohibiting the use of troops at the 
polls except "to repoKthe armed enemies of the United States," and provid- 
ing a penalty against disobedience to the law. On this salutary amendment 
the yeas were 110, nays 95. 

Mr. McKinley voted nay. 

On February 19, 1879, a proposition somewhat similar to the foregolnsj, 
providing against the use of supervisors and deputy marshals to control 
elections, came before the House. On the passage of the bill the yeas were 
145, the nays 117. 

Mr. McKinley voted nay. 

The provision of the army appropriation bill, prohibiting the use of troops 
at the polls, passed April 5, 1879. The vote stood— yeas 148, nays 122. 

Mr. McKinley voted nay. 

The bill was vetoed by the President, and on motion to pass it over his 
veto Mr. McKinley again voted nay. 

On May 6 a separate bill to prohibit military interference at elections— 
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to prohibit troops at the polls— was voted on in the House. The yeas were 
125, nays 90. 

Mr. McKinley voted nay. 

It passed the Senate, was vetoed by President Hayes, and on May 13, on 
a proposition to pass the bill notwithstanding the veto, Mr. McKinley voted 
nay. 

Do the people want their elections taken from the States and their own 
officers and placed with the Federal courts? 

Deficiencies Caused by tlie McKinley Bill. 

Let us see what the facts are concerning the revenues raised from the 
McKinley bill and the deficiencies produced by it. I use a statement of 
Secretary Carlisle and figures taken from the records of the Treasury Dg- 
partment: 

[Extract from letter addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to Hon. 

William R. Morrison October 2. 1894.] 

« . * * * * * * 

**The records of the Department show that during the fiscal year 1888 tlie 
receipts were $111,341,273 in excess of the expenditures; during 1889, $87,- 
761,080; during 1890, $85,040,271; during 1891, the year after the passage of 
the McKinley bill, $26,838,541; in 1892, $9,914,453; in 1893, $2,341,674, and in 
the year 1894, during the whole of which the McKinley bill was in full forco, 
the expenditures exceeded the receipts to the amount of $69,803,2^, notwith- 
standing the expenditures were $16,752,676 less than in the preceding year. 
You will thus observe that the receipts in excess of expenditures diminished 
annually under the operation of the McKinley tariff act, until finally a large 
deficiency was the result. 

**The statement of Mr. McKinley that I had used the gold reserve to meet 
the daily expenses of the Government is incorrect. 

"I inclose herewith a printed document containing the statements made 
by me before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives in January last, from which it will be seen (see page 13) that United 
States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 had been redeemed in gold to the 
amount of $58,641,866 in excess of the reserve fund raised by the sale of 
bonds. These redemptions were made with gold received from all the va- 
rious sources of revenue. The total amount of United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890 redeemed in gold up to the present date is $249,808.- 
494, while the whole reserve fund provided for by law was $100,000,000 in 
the first instance, and the proceeds of the bonds sold in February last, 
amounting to $58,560,000. Instead, therefore, of using the lawful reserve to 
defray ordinary expenditures, we have in fact largely used the ordinary re- 
ceipts for the purpose of redemption— the purpose for which the reserve it- 
self was intended. 

*0n the 1st day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Harrison's ad- 
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miuistration, the funds in the Treasury actually OTailable, exclusive of the 
$100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 

Agency account $64,502,445.02 

Net balance in the Treasury * 165,846,471 . 10 

Total 230,348,916.12 
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'On the 1st day of March, 1893, the beginning of the present Administra- 
tion, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of the $100,- 
000.000 reserve, were as follows: 

Agency account $38,365,832. 90 

Net balance in the Treasury 24,084,742.28 

Total 62,450,575 . 18 

**This statement is made in accordance with the form now in use, and ex- 
hibits the actual condition of the Treasury at the dates mentioned, including 
all available assets of every kind. 

"In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there was, as 
you Itnow,* covered into the Treasury during the administration of President 
Harrison, $54,207,975.75, which was held in trust as a fund for the redemp- 
tion of national-bank notes. This proceeding was authorized by tike act of 
July 14, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman act. 

•*The item denominated *agency account* is that portion of the miscel- 
laneous cash in the Treasury held for certain liabilities appearing on the 
books of the Treasury but not represented by demand certificates or Treas- 
ury notes of 1890 outstanding. 

, From the 1st day of March, 1885, the beginning of Mr. Cleveland's first 
administration, to March 1, 1889, the public debt was reduced $341,448,- 
449.20, and from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, the reduction was 
$236,527,666.10. 

"It is true, as you suggest, that for some time previous to the close of the 
last administration warrants upon requisition were held up to a vpry con- 
siderable extent in order to avoid a reduction of the balance on hand, but 
the amount of these requisitions can not now be ascertained without devot- 
ing a great deal of time and investigation to the subject. I think, however, 
they amount to several million dollars." 

It will thus be seen that the deficiency created under the McKinley law 
amounted the last year of its operation to $69,803,260; that in the first year 
of its operation whilst it yielded about $26,000,000 surplus it dwindled to 
less than $10,000,000 the second year, and to less than $2,500,000 the third 
year, and that for the four years of its operation it fell beneath the require- 
ments of the Government over $30,000,000. The deficiency from it the last 
yoar of its operation was more than $69,000,000, notwithstanding the fact 
that there was a saving that year under Democratic economy of over $16,- 
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000,000 as compared with the preceding year. Aqd for the last three years 
of its operations its aggregate deficiencies were over $57,000,000. 

The bill that succeeded it is not responsible for the deficiencies that have 
characterized the revenues of the Government since its adoption. In fact, 
that measure, known as the Wilson bill, made ample provision for the rev- 
enue necessary to run the Government under the economics inaugurated by a 
Democratic Congress.* It provided an income tax, which, with the other pro- 
visions of the bill, would have yielded all the revenues necessary; but the 
Supreme Court of the United States overruled its own decisions of nearly a 
hundred years and declared the income-tax feature unconstitutional. This 
remarkable result was reached through the extraordinary change of heart 
in one member of the court, who had decided on a previous hearing the law 
to be constitutional. This decision not only overruled the old decision on the 
subject, but overruled the decisions made under the inconje-tax laws of the 
sixties, through which over $340,000,000 had been collected, the Supreme 
Court holding tliat income-tax law constitutional, which was in every es- 
sential particular similar to the one passed by the last Congress and over- 
ruled by the court. So that the failure of the revenues of last year and this 
is in consequence of perverted judicial decisions and not because of the fail- 
ure of Congress to Impose taxes or provide revenue. 

^cKinley Bill Framed by tlie Interested Mannractarers, wlio 

Wrote the Schedules. 

The facts as to how the McKinley bill was framed were called to the atten- 
tion of the country both by the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, Hon. 
H. G. Turner, and by the Hon. William L«. Wilson, now Postmaster-General, 
then a member of the House, in a speech he made on the bill providing for 
free wool. He showed very ably and conclusively that the distinguished 
gentleman who presented the bill was not the "author," but merely the "com- 
piler" of the McKinley bill. In fact, in presenting the bill to the House, on 
the conference report on September 27, 1890, Mr. McKinley said, in comment- 
ing on the wool schedule: 

"This schedule has the hearty approval of the National Woolgrowers As- 
sociation and of the several State associations throughout the country." 

Immediately following this he also said: 

"And, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely true also of the tobacco schedule." 

One of the greatest schedules embraced in our tariff laws is the metal sched- 
ule. During the period the bill was being framed Mr. James W. Swank, sec- 
retary of the American Iron and Steel Association, was in Washington and 
about the committee room. He made the following report as secretary to the 
president of that association: 

"During the long period in which this measure (the McKinley bill) received 
the consideration of Congress, the views of this association concerning the 
proper framing of the metal schedule of the new tariff law were frequently 
solicited and were promptly given." 
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He adds: 

''The schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely pi*otective 
of all the metal schedules." 

It would be 'very strange if it were not so, when the men interested in hav- 
ing high protection were permitted to frame the schedules wholly in 'their 
own interests, and without any regard to the public revenues or the i^ublic 
weal and without any restraint from the committee. 

On page 290 of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Fifty-first Congress, which were the hearings that preceded the McKinley 
bill and held on it, Mr. William Whitman, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, said he "had framed two clauses'' prescribing 
the taxes on women's and children's dress goods. These clauses were incor- 
porated as framed by Mr. Whitman in section 374 and s^tion 375 of the 
McKinley act. Is it any wonder that almost the highest rates of duty im- 
posed by the McKinley act were those on women's and children's dress goods? 
The following from the speech of Mr. Wilson, delievered in the House in 1802 
on other schedules, concerning the action of the committee in allowing the 
outsiders to write what duties they wanted in the tariff law further illus- 
trates this point: 

"At page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in behalf of the 
wholesale clothing manufacturers, submitted a memorandum of their de- 
mands, and that memorandum, so far as it related to woolen clothing, is sub- 
stantially embodied in paragraph 396 of the act. 

"The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sections they 
wished 'incorporated and made a part of the tariff schedule of duties,' and 
those sections appear in their own words as paragraphs 169 and 170 of the 
act, with a single trifling change. 

"Again, at page 92 of the hearings, may be found the demands of the tin- 
plate makers— that they were going to be— proffered by their trusted coun- 
selor, my friend from Michigan (Mr. Burrows), and, although thousands and 
tens of thousands of consumers and laborers protested against these demands. 
Mr. Cronemeyer's wishes are exactly embodied in paragraph 143 of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. 

"At page 79 of these hearings Mr. Charles S. Landers, representing the 
makers of table cutlery, presented the corrections and amendments which 
they wished in the Senate clause, and at paragraph 167 of the act his memo- 
randum appears in the very words in which he wrote it. 

"On page 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell makes known the demands 
of the makers of pocl^et cutlery, and these demands literally reappear m 
paragraph 165 of the bill. 

"Now, I undoi'stand, for tlie lirst time in my life, how a 'consistent, logical, 
complete' protective tariff is framed 'with the different parts properly and 
justly related.' Our friends upon the other side merely leave the blanks on 
the committee table, and look at the ceiling or stroll around the Capitol while 
the parties who desire to tax the people come and fill in the blanks according 
to tlie su^jiestlons of their own jrreod or selfishness.' 
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OtbtT iustanoeis equally ilagraut and outrageous could be adduced showing 
that the McKluley law was uot luade by Mr. McKinley, but was compiled 
by him at the dictation of the parties interested in the high tariff duties. The 
job was not only done by them, but so bunglingly done that the track of the 
different manufacturei*s can be traced through the Ways and Means Oom- 
mittee room, through the hearings, and into the very statutes where their 
exorbitant demands were made law. So shameless a surrender and peryer- 
sion of the taxing power was never exhibited before, and it Is hoped will 
never be again. This fact is recognized of all men so thoroughly that even 
the Republican convention that nominated Mr. McKinley dared not indorse his 
bill. What hope is there for the Republic, what prospect of faithful govern- 
ment, if interested parties are permitted to make the tax statutes of the 
United States, not* in accordance with the needs of the Treasury, but in ac- 
cordance with the greed dictated by their interests? 

A survey of the foregoing remarkable record of Mr. McKinley, the Repub- 
lican nominee for the Presidency, shows that he has voted on every side of 
the silver question; that, whilst he stands upon a gold platform now, he 
voted for free coinage in the past, and voted to override President Hayes* 
veto of the Bland act. 

Second. That, pretend i-ng to be tlie friend of labor, he voted to table the bill 
pi-ovidiug for even a limited exclusion of Chinese. ' 

Third. That the tariff bill framed under his supervision increased the taxes 
of the people and yet lowered the revenues so much that the last year of its 
operation it produced a deficiency of $69,000,000. And during the whole 
period of its existence the aggregate of expenditures was greater than the 
aggregate of receipts under it. 

Fourth. That he allowed the interested manufacturers to come into his 
committee room, write the schedules that affected their manufactures, and 
fix the taxes that should be paid by the people on the goods they made, and 
Insert them as thus written into the statutes. 

Fifth. That, having power to defeat the "Force bill," he refused to do it, 
l>ut passed it through the House and attempted to fasten it upon the country. 

Sixth. That he voted against removing troops from the polls. 
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XI. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS. 

Early in the histoiy of the Government it became necessary for the 
Democratic party to determine what relation this Government and other 
governments of the world should bear to the governments of this continent. 
It was apparent to the men who fl'amed the Constitution that if we per- 
mitted it, it was only a question of time when the monarchies which were 
extending thjftir conquests to the uttermost part of the earth would by some 
means or under some pretext seek to acquire or extend power here. 
Meeting this responsibility as it lias met eveiy other responsibility, the 
Democratic party, through Mr. Monroe, laid down what is known as the 
Monroe doctrine. Mr. Monroe, by this, fixed the map for the world, and 
the Democratic party has required the world to live by that map. 

President Monroe had been in correspondence through proper sources with 
representatives of one or more foreign powers on the subject. He sub- 
mitted this correspoD^lence to Mr. Jefferson, then in retirement at his home 
in Monticello. From ^.o following letter addressed by Jefferson to Monroe 
it will be seen that jie strongly urged his successor to take the important 
step: 

Jeft'erson'is I^etter. 

"MoNTTCELLO, October 24, 1823. 
*To the President: 

"Dear Sir— The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that 
of Independence. That made us a nation, this sets our compass and points 
the course which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. 
And never could we embark on it under circumstances more auspicious. 
Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atiantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, there- 
fore, have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. 
While the last is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our en- 
deavor should surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. One 
nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, 
aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition we detach her 
from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free govern- 
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ment and emancipate a continent at one strolie, whicli might otherwise 

linger long in doubt and dilficulty. * » ♦ ♦ But the war in which the 

present proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, is 

not her war, but ours. It si object is to introduce and establish the American 

sjstem, of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, of never permitting 

those of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs of our nations. It is 

to maintain our own principle, not to depart from it 

* * m ^t ^f Hi m 

"I could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed, that we aim 
not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we will not stand 
in the way of any amicable arrangement between them and the mother 
country; but that we will oppose, with all our means, the forcible interpo- 
sition of any other power, as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any other 
form or pretext, and most especially their transfer to any power by conquest, 
cession, or acquisition in any other way. I should think it, therefore, 
advisable that the Executive should encourage the British government 
to a continuance in the dispositions expressed in these letters, by an 
assurance of his concurrence with them as far as his authority goes; and 
that, as it may lead to war, the declaration of which requires an act of 
Congress, the case shall be laid before them for consideration at their first 
meeting, and under the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by himself." 

The following is in part the message of President Monroe sent to Con- 
gress December 2, 1823, containing what is now known as the Monroe doc- 
trine, viz: 

Monroe's Jfffessage. 

"We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered 
and srtiall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their 
independence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States." 

ClcTelaml'si Jflcssajere. 

In December, 1885, President Cleveland, in a message to Congress on the 
Venezuelan boundary controversy with Great Britain, reaffirms the doctrine 
in the following language: 

"In the belief that the doctrine for which we contend was clear and 
definite, that it was founded upon substantial considerations and involved 

our f.afety and welfare, that it was fully applicable to our present con- 
ditions and to the state of the world's progress and that it was directly 
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lea to t.e pen., eout^ve^ - -^ .H ^I^VLa c 
nunl merits of the dispute. »>«* a^^^^^^Ji^t, under a claim of bound, 
elusive mam.er whether «'f ^f ^^.t ;ithout right, or whether 
to extend her possessions on ^»« J^^^^^j ,„eluded within her lines 
merely sought possession of territ^^ f ai J ^^^^^^^, ^, ^,^, Bri 

ownership, this «°^«"-«"^ /^rp^JL^ <>' ^^"l'''^ *^^ '»''''*'"'' *' 
a resort to arbitration as the P^'P^" """ ^n the two contestants m 

end that a vexatious ^^''^ ^^J^^ al7relation in respect to the 
be determined and our exact standing ana 

jroversy might be made "f^"' ^ence herewith submitted that 

NTwUI be seen from the f "^P^f ^''^tish government, upon gro 
prS^S^i:;:^^, been declined ^y^*^*/™,^ ,„„. satisfactory, 
which in the>>-^mstances seem to me to ^^ ^^^ jrie 

deeply disappointing ^at such --^^^^^Xl^^«^ to the sen, 
feelings toward both natiola^rectly «>'«=;'^^' ^ ^ers of the . 
justice and to the magnanimltoof one « J^*^* ^ ^^ 3^„U, gtould 
and touching its relations to one co^P^'^"^ ^ 
produced no better results. ^Nu ^^t in view of the pi 

"The course to be pursued by this Gtoernme ^^ having labored 
condition, does not appear to admit of serioul^^ * nbmit this dispn 
fully for many years to induce Great Britaffl(L ^ norised of her n 
impartial arbitration, and having been now finaB^p , recognize its 
to do so, nothing remains but to accept the situatl^ »ritain*s present ] 
requirements, and deal with it accordingly. Great BtP, Venezuela, tl 
sition has never thus far been regarded as admissible fX*- deem fo 

any adjustment of the boundary which that country \^ - ^^ ^^m. 
advantage and may enter into of her own free will can 
objected to by the United States. V ^.^^ remai: 

"Assuming, however, that the attitude of Venezuela A^c \i now i 
changed, the dispute has reached such a stage as to make\ .^j^ g^^^ 
bent upon the United States to talte measures to determine \^^ betwec 
certainty for its justification what is the true divisional lineVjor end s 
Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana. The Inquiry to tha^ ^ ^yxo\ 
of course, be conducted carefully and judicially and due weigh&p |^ ^^ ^ 
given to all available evidence records and facts in support of i ^^^ 
of both parties. Vothc 

"In order that such an examination should be prosecuted in a ^torD< 
and satisfactory manner. I suggest that the Congress malie an a( 
appropriation for the expenses of a Commission, to be appointed by' 
Executive, who shall make the necessary investigation and report upon 
matter with the least possible delay. When such report is made and accei 
it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United States to resist by ev 
means in its power as a willful aggression upon its rights and interests 
appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of governmei 
iviiisdiction over any territory which, after investigation, we have de 
mined of right belongs to Venezuela. 
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"In making these recommeudatious 1 am fully alive to the responsibility 

§ 

incuiTed, and keenly realize all the consequences that may follow. 

"I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that, while it is a grievous 
thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking peoples of the world 
as being otherwise than friendly competitors in tlie onward march of 
civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, there 
is no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals that which fol- 
lows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the consequent loss of 
national self-respect and honor, beneath which are shielded . and defended 
a people's safety and greatness." 

These are the utterances on the part of our Government which might 
result in war between us and foreign countries. Every member of the 
House of Representatives applauded the declaration made by the President 
that has been quoted. They stand ready now with their treasure, and, \t 
need be, their blood to enforce the Monroe doctrine. 

How strangely this contrasts with the plank in the Republican platform, 
proposing to pledge foreign governments that we will never restore silver, 
never try free coinage, never force the coinage of any more standard silver 
dollars until they give their consent. America has and will maintain as 
vigorous a domestiic policy concerning its finances as a foreign policy concern- 
ing the government of this continent, and there is no power to surrender 
it Those who think it can be done mistake the American people. 

Harrison's Samoan Policy. 

The administration of our foreign relations during Mr. Harrison's incum- 
\ bency forms a record in which no true American can take a juet pride. 
I From the earliest days of our history as a nation the policy of non-entangling 
alliances arid non-interference with the affairs of foreign powers has been 
accepted by aU parties as essential, not only to the preservation of our 
system of government, but, as an example to other nations of the lofty 
principles which should animate and control the civilized people of the world 
in their relations toward each other. 

To the maintenance of this principle and the fidelity with which it has 
been adhered to. In the face of great temptation, we are largely indebted 
for the preservation, the growth, and the grandeur of our institutions, and 
it will be a sad day for the American people when they abandon it for the 
"jingoism" which characterized the acts of the last Republican administra- 
tion, 

The treaty entered into by our Government with Grermany and Great 
Britain In 1889 relative to the government of the Samoan Islands was such 
JL t palpable departure from the accepted policies that should control our 
te^lations with foreign powers as to merit the severest rebuke from all parties. 
% In a recent report to the Senate (see Ex. doc. 93) Mr. Gresham. Secretary 
Id* State, In discussing the provisions of this treaty, said: 
\ ".V period of almost five years h.aving elapsed pince the conclusion of the 
gcreral act of Berlin, the present occasion is not Inappropriate for a review 
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of Its results. Sucb a review, bowevcr, would hardly be intelligible ' 
Bome consideratloD of the events that preceded the treaty. Id order i 
subject may be fully comprebeuded, It will be necessary to present n 
Bun-ey of our relaiiouB to Samoa, both before and since the courl- 
the general act, and to exhibit the policy we have pursued toward the 
both in respect of its chamcter and its results. 

"This duty Is GGpeclally important, since it is in our relationa to S:\:. 
we have made the first departure from our traditional and weU-esi:. 
policy of avoiding entangling alliances with foreign powers In n.-]. 
objects remote from tliis hemisphere, Lllte all other buman trau.-. 
tbe wisdom of tliat departure must be tested by its fruits. If the U' , 
was Justified there must be some evidence of detriment snfterei! 
llj adoption, or of advautage since gained, to demonstrate tbe fact 
such evidence cnu be found we are confronted with the serious reep*^' 
of having, without sutHcient grounds, imperiled a policy which Is r- ■ 
coeval with our Government, but to which may, in great measure, be :>■■"■ 
the peace, the prosperity, and the moral lufluence of the United :- 
Every nation, and especially every strong nation, must sometime* li' 
soioua of an impulse to rush into dllBculties that do not concern it. ■■ 
Id a highly imaginary way. To restrain the indulgence ot Budi :• 
penalty is not only the part of wisdom, but a duty we owe to thi: 
as an example of the strength, the moderation, and the beneflcence of i" 
government." 

That our citizens had no material interests In Jeopardy In Samoa, ai. 
the assumption, financial or otherwise, of any obligations upon th< 
of our Government to assist in supporting and sastalniuff any fi. 
government there was wholly gratuitous and liable to Involve ns hi n< 
complications no one can gainsay. By the treaty the three parties recu, 
the Independence and neutrality of the islands and stlpntated for th 
visional i-ecognltlon of Malletoa Laupepa as King, and proTldeil t- 
establishment of a government, the chief feature of wblcb vraa a Bu. 
Court, composed of one Judge, to be nominated by the treatr powerr- 
styled Chief Justice of Samoa. The Chief Justice was clothed wH' ' - 
appellate and original jurisdiction and his decisions made final. His 
was fixed at ?6,000 a year in gold, to be paid the first year in eqUOI !■ ■ - ■ 
tlons by the treaty powers and afterward out of the revennea of the S^' ■■ 
goTemmeut, with a proviso that If any deficiency should occur file — 
I sliould 1>e made good by the ti-eatj- powers. After the Supreme Offurl 
t provided a local governratmt Cor the nmnleipnl district of Apia. 0'' ' 
rigovemmeiit the'princlpnl organ was a municipal council composed i''^, 
f inembers flnd a President; the President to be selected through the Ip-^* 
ility of the treaty powere and receive an annual compenflStlO'*^ 
I f5,OnO. to be paid the flrat year. In equal shares, by the treaty powerti, 
P afterward out of the Samoan revenues assigned to the use of the niiiii 
Npality. Many other provlsionB and stlpnlatfons are contained in tbe'jtn>2..< 
C^ot these are snfflclent to show the nature of tbe same and the ot^tt^n 
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IMMIGRATION LAWS. 

j^TKlCTI.Yf:NFOR€£l>BYTHK l>eJM[0€KA.Tl€ PARTY- WOKK- 

IMO CXASSEM BENEFITED. 

The enfoicemeut of the laws enacted by Congress for excluding from our 
shores undesirable immigiants and alien laborers imported under contract 
has a very important bearing upon the interests of American workingmen. 
While the manufacturers of the country have been **protected" by a tariff, 
enacted at their behest, the laboring part of our population were for a long 
time unprotected from the danger of being superseded by underpaid and un- 
derfed laborers, imported from overstocked hives* of industry in the Old 
World. In other words, our industrial population were subject to free trade 
in labor while they had to pay protection prices for the means of subsistence, 

The law now prohibits the immigration of laborers under contract, with 
a few exceptions, such as skilled workmen for new industries, labor for 
which cannot be otherwise obtained, actors, artists, lecturers, singers, and 
personal or domestic servants. It also excludes idiots, insane pei*sons, pau- 
pers, persons suffering from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, 
persons who have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, and polygamists. It having been 
found difficult in many cases to prove a specific contract under which an 
alien laborer could be barred, a spoial statutoi-y provision has been made 
tliat any assisted immigrant, or any alien whose ticket or passage has been 
paid for with the money of another, shall be barred ipso facto, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown on special inquiry that he does not 
belong to one of the excluded classes, including alien contract laborers. 

Federal legislation on this subject began in 1882. It has grown into quite 
a code of laws, some of which, however, lack clearness and precision and 
need amendment in may respects. The difficulty in their enforcement is 
largely inherent in the subject, but has been enhanced by the greed of steam- 
ship companies, to secure steerage passengers, and their connivance, in the 
past, at least, with agents, bankers, and padroni in this country, who make 
a business of supplying foreign laborers to employers— corporations, mines, 
railroads, and factories. 

About eighty per cent, of all the immigrants arrive at the port of New 
York. Prior to 1890 the New York State government had charge of immigra- 
tion at that port; but in that year the Secretary of the Treasury assumed 
control and appointed a Federal Superintendent of Immigration for the 
port. In 1891 an act of Congress was passed which enlarged the Govern- 
ment's control of the subject of immigration. Under it a general Suporln- 
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tendent of the Bureau of Immigration, with an office at Washington^ was ap- 
pointed, and commissioners were appointed at New York and several other 
ports by the Secretary of the Treasury. A large immigration station was 
erected at Ellis Island, so that all steerage passengers could be brought there 
with their baggage for the purpose of full inspection and quasi- judicial de- * 
termination of their right to land. In 1893 the immigration laws were fur- 
ther amended by providing that it should be the duty of every inspector of 
arriving immigrants to detain for special inquiry every person who might 
not appear to him to be clearly and beyond doubt entitled to admission, and 
that the issue should be tried and determined by a board of four inspectors, 
whose decision should be final, subject, however, to appeal to Washington. 
The Commissioner of Immigration at each port is charged with supervising 
his force of inspectors and other employees, and the worli is of great magni- 
tude. 

The' following will show the worli at the port of New York for the fiscal 
year of 1896: 

PORT OF NEW YORK. 

Immigration during the fiscal year 1895-0 / 2(v;,709 

Immigration during the fiscal year 1894-5 190,l>28 

Increase 72,781 

Increase in the first six months. .T<]ly-l)i»c.. 1895 38,442 

Increase in the second six months, Jan.- June, 1896 34,339 

72.781 

Have been before in the United States 4vS,804 

Came to join members of their immediate families 95,269 

Immigrants proper 118,636- 

263.709^ 

Immigrants from Austriii-Hnngary 52,085 

Immigrants from Germany 24,230 

Immigrants from Italy 66.445^ 

Inimijrrants from Russia 39,859 

Immigrrants from Sweden and Norway 22.978 

Immigrants from the United Kingdom 38,26^ 

IiDuiigrants from Turkey and Greece 6.240' 

Of 6(i,445 Italians, 

14,236 had been in the United States * before. 

20.248 came to join immediate families. 



34,478 



J • 



31^61 left as immigi'ants proper. 
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Illiterates. 

Out of a total. IlUterates. 

23,415 from Hungary 8,739 

66,445 from Italy 30,728 

39,859 from Russia ' 7,482 

24,230 from Germany 410 

24,957 from Ireland 1,430 

22,978 from Sweden and Norway 217 

6,249 from Turkey and Greece 2,092 

Money Bronglit. 

Average per capita. 

Highest, Spain $71.62 

Lowest, Hungary ' 5.89 

Germany 38.Si 

Ireland 12.39 

Total money as far as ascertained, $3,534,399. 

linmigrauts Deported Daring lH95-*6. 

2,624, 

Ranging from 82 in Sefpt, 1.S95. 

To 705 in Apr., 1896 

Of these were 1,368 Italians, 

567 Austrians, 
401 Russians, 
104 Germans, 
20 Swedes and Norwegians. 
C56 excluded as contract laborers. 
1,756 excluded as paupers. 

Board of Special Inquiry investigated 40,539 cases. 
Lowest, 1,539, in January. 
Highest, 6,876, in April. 
249 appeals. 
102 admitted on bonds. 
1,689 cases treated In hospital. 

A Democratic Bureau of Immigration took charge of the execution of the 
immigration laws in the spring of 180a, soon after President Cleveland's 
inauguration, when a new superintendent of the general bureau at Washing- 
ton, afterwards called Commissioner-General of Immigration, was appointed, 
as well as a new commissioner at the principal port of New York. The effi- 
ciency of the Democratic administration has been marked. The effect of 
the rigid enforcement of the laws is shown in various ways: First, by the 
decrease of immigration; secondly, by the improved quality of immigrants 
now arriving; thirdly, by the uprecedentedly numerous exclusions, both in 
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actual uumbera and proportionately, of intending immigrants, who have 
been forced to return to Europe by the watchful gatekeepers of our country; 
and, fourtnly, by the refusal on the part of the steamship companies to sell 
tickets to intending immigrants whose eligibility to land was not obvious, 
such refusal being due to the fact that, under the new law, the steamship 
companies must assume full responsibility for embarking undesirable immi- 
grants. The systematic importation of laborers under contract has been 
practically stopped by the unceasing vigilance of the present Democratic 
officials. It is safe to say that, since the enactment of the law of 1893, under 
the administration of Democratic officials no substantial number of unde- 
sirable immigrants has been permitted to enter the United States, and our 
public charitable and benevolent institutions have not been burdened with 
the care of such immigrants. It Is now well known that our immigration 
laws offer the fullest opportunity to any community or public institution bur- 
dened with immigrants who have become public charges within one year of 
landing to rid themselves of them. If an immigrant becomes a public 
charge from causes existing prior to landing within one year of such land- 
ing, the steamship companies are compelled to deport him and the immi- 
grant fund cheerfully bears the expense of transportation in all cases where 
the permanent inability to earn a living arose after the time of landing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these laws and regulations have been made 
more widely known all over the country during the last three years than 
ever before, the number of persons returned within one year of landing as 
public charges decreased as follows: 

Duiing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892 637 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893 577 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894 417 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895 177 

,This is self-evident proof of the increased efficiency of the immigration 
service in preventing, from year to year, undesirable immigrants from land- 
ing. 

The Hon. John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, has issued his war- 
rant under the act of 1888, and has caused to be deported alien contract 
laborers who have not been in the United States over a year, thereby 
establishing a precedent and affording to American labor a protection not 
heretofore accorded. 

The immigration service has been more than self-sustaining, and is sup- 
ported entirely from the head-tax paid by the immigrants, so that it is no 
charge upon the people. 

The decrease in immigration is unquestionably due to a great extent to the 
strict inspection of immigrants insisted upon by the Democratic administra- 
tion in lieu of the lax methods of their predecessors. The increased efficiency 
has been rendered possible by a revision of the regulations and reorganiza- 
tion of the service. The greatest efforts are now made to detect and send 
back those alien passengers who leave their homes in Europe under contracts 
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wliicli make slaves of them to take the places of American workmen at 
ivduced wages, without debarring bona fide Immigrants who come of their 
own free will because they admire our free institutions, are dissatisfied with 
European conditions and are willing to take their fair and natural chance 
liere. Those who are returned become, of course, anti-immigration agents in 
their own countries of the most efllcient type, and not even the enactment 
of the sternest imaginable statute could be more restrictive of undesirable 
immigration than these natural regulators of the ebb and flow in the tide of 
aliens. 

The present enforcement of tlie immigration laws is Avell known to the 
various labor organizations of the country, and they have acknowledged 
that they have been materially benefited by the manner in which the laws 
have been carried out under the present administration. No secrecy has 
been allowed in any department, and a cordial invitation has been extended 
to the members of all organizations, and especially the oflicers, to visit the 
various immigration stations and observe for themselves the manner of the 
enforcement of the laws. The real test, however, has been in acting upon 
the complaints which are being constantly forwarded by these organizations 
regarding the importation of people into their trades to take their places 
in cases of strikes, lockouts, or other trade disturbances. Every facility at 
the command of the Department has been exerted to detect and punisii these- 
violators of the law, with the result that, instead of viewing the law with 
indifference or contempt, as formerly, the organizations now realize that 
they have indeed friends who are executing the laws in their iUiterest; and 
numberless organizations have gone on record, by formal resolutions at their 
State and National conventions, to this effect and forwarded the same to 
the Department. The work of the Bureau of Immigration at Washington, 
under the direction of a gentleman whose number of years' experience in 
Con;,»Tesa on the Immigration Committee of the House has given him the 
niost tliorough knowledge of the subject, has been of the greatest value to 
the country at large, and has been performed in such manner as to give the 
utmost satisfaction to all parties. 

On June 13, 181M, Secretary Carlisle appointed the Hon. Herman Stump. 
Ibe Coinnii.sfJioner-General of Immigration, Dr. Joseph H, Senner, the Goni- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of New York, and Edward F. 
McSweeney, esq., the Assistant Commissioner, a commission to investigate 
find report to Ijim information under the following five heads: 

1. What changes, if any, in the rules and regulations now in force are 
necessary in order to secure a more efficient execution of existing laws 
relating to imniitri-ation and the laws prohibiting the importation of alien 
laborers under contract. 

2. Whether said laws are defective in any particular, and what practical 
diftJculties, if any. have been encountered in their execution. 

.^». What effect, if {(ny. immigration has had upon the wages of labor or 
oppoi-tunities for x^miiloyment in the United States, and whether or not tlio 
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tsistinj^ industrial coudiTion of the countrj- is attributed in any degroo to 
(he influx of laliorers from abroad. 

4. Whetner any measures, and, if so, what, can be adopted under existing 
legislation to discourage the concentration of immigrant laborers in par- 
ticular localities and to secure a better distribution of immigrants Avhose ad- 
mission to the country is not prohibited by law. 

5. Whether the "padrone" system exists in this counti*y, and, if so, to what 
extent and among what class of immigrants, and what measures can be 
taken under existing laws to break it up and protect American laborers 
against its evil effects upon wages and at the same time improve tlie social 
and economic condition of the immigrants. 

The commissioners were also directed to secure and report siicli iiifonua- 
tion, from all available sources, it would enable the Department to employ 
its official foi*ce in the most effective manner for the enforcement of the 
immigration and contract-labor laws according to tlioir true intent and pur- 
pose, and to suggest such amendments as experience may have sliown to be 
necessary in order to adapt them to existing conditions. 

This commission last year published a very complete and exhaustive 
preliminary report, answering the questions asked by the honoi'able Secretary 
and suggesting thirty clianges and amendments to tlie present laws for the 
purpose of correcting the errors and in strengthening the laws where they 
were deficient in bringing about the results conteinplated by their founders. 
The value of this report is best shown by the fact that, in the immigration 
debate before Congress during last winter's session, this report was used as a 
reference by almost every member of Congress of both parties who spoke 
upon the question, and several of the Republican members desired to be put on 
record as expressing their unqualified approval of the work of the Bureau of 
Immigration and the results accomplished for the benefit of the people. The 
commission is now busily engaged in preparing a supplementary' report, and 
it is to be hoped that when this is presented to Congress a practical solution 
of this problem will be obtained. 

Certainly no criticism can be made that the present officers of the immigi'a- 
tion service are in anywise lacking in zeal, energy, or capacity in dealing 
with this complex subject. On the other hand/ their efforts are being daily 
supplemented by the assistance of intelligent and appreciative workmen 
throughout the whole United States whose co-operation has been sought. 
The Democratic party has every reason to congratulate itseJf upon the suc- 
cesHfrl efforts of its appointees to regulate immigration in accoi*dance with 
tlie brst interests of tlie whole people and without unjust discriminatioa. 
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RESTRICTING ClflNESE linMlURATlON. 

Not only the Pacific coast, but our entire country is vitally interested in the sub- 
ject of Chinese immigration, and the most casual examination of the Congresdanai 
Record will show that our toilers owe all the beneficial legislation that has been had 
upon this subject to the Democratic party, and while many Eepublican converte 
have been made of late years, their change of heart is due to the persistent work 
accomplished under Democratic leadership. 

The efforts to restrict Chinese immigration as far as Congress is concerned began 
December 6, 1869. Upon that date Senator Williams of Oregon introduced a bill to 
regulate immigration and to prevent importation of coolie labor. This bill was in- 
definitely postponed ux>on motion of Senator Zach. Chandler, a Republican. 

In January, 1870, Representative Johnson (California) introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to restrict this immigration, but the Republican committee refused to re- 
port it. 

On June 6, 1870, Senator Stewart of Nevada introduced a bill to prohibit contracte 
for servile labor. Also defeated. 

On June 7, Representative Sargent (California) introduced a similar bill in the 
House. No report was made. 

On July 7, 1870, Representative Mungen (Ohio) introduced a resolution for the 
protection of American labor against Chinese. This was killed in committee. 

On July 9, 1870, Representative Cake (Pennsylvania) introduced a resolution 
against the importation of Chinese coolies and directing an investigation. This bill 
also failed in committee. 

On December 18, 1871, Representative Coughlan (California) introduQed a bill to 
prohibit contracts for servile labor, which was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
This committee was discharged from further consideration and the bill referred to 
another committee, which reported a substitute never considered. 

On April 30, 1872, Senator Casserly (California) introduced a bill to prohibit con- 
tracts for servile labor, which also died in committee. 

In 1879, IMr. Willis, our present Minister to the Hawaiian Islands, reported to the 
House a restriction bill. He took strong grounds against Chinese immigration. He 
concluded his statement in these words : " No self-governing country can afford to 
diminish or destroy the dignity, welfare and independence of its citizens. Justice 
to the people of the Pacific coast, the dictates of common humanity and beneva 
lence, as well as the plainest suggestions of practical statesmanship, all demand that 
the problem of Chinese immigration shall be solved while it is yet within the legis- 
lative control. Governed by these views, your committee present and recommend 
the passage of the bill accompanying this report.'' 
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When this measure was adopted, Mr. Garfield (afterwards President) proposed 
an amendment to prevent the bill from going into effect until the Chinese Empire 
was apprised of the termination of the then treaty. The amendment being de- 
clared out of order, the bill was ordered to engrossment and a third reading. On 
its passage under a call from the yeas and nays, Mr. Garfield failed to vote, and the 
measure was passed by 155 yeas to 72 nays.v {Recordj Forty-fifth Congress, tliird 
session, p. SOI.) Of the affirmative votes 104 were Democratic and 51 Republican. 
Those voting in the negative were 56 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 

The Senate consider^ and passed the bill on^ the 15th of February. In that 
body 22 Democrats and 19 Republicans and 1 Independent voted in the affirmative, 
and 20 Republicans and 8 Democrats in the negative. 

The Senate made certain amendments, and when the bill was reported back to the 
House, Mr. Willis moved that the bill be taken up and that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. Garfield called for separate votes on each amendment. The motion was made 
to lay the bill and amendments on the table. This vote was lost by 95 yeas to 140 
nays, Mr. Garfield voting yea. 

The measure was vetoed by President Hayes, and foiled to pass over the veto— 
the House vote being, yeas, 110, nays, 96. As prominent a Republican as Geijieral 
Garfield lead the negatives. {Record, Forty-fifth Congress, third session, p. 2277. ) 

Of the 110 members who voted to pass the measure over the veto were 88 Demo- 
ciats and 22 Republicans. The negative vote was composed thus : Republicans 81, 
Democrats 15. 

In* September, 1880, a new treaty was negotiated by which the United Statea 
vere given the right to restrict immigration, and in 1882 a bill suspending immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers for the pariod of twenty years passed the House by a 
vote of 167 to 66. This vote was divided as follows ; Yeas, Democrats 98 ; Green- 
backers 8 ; Republicans 61. Nays, Republicans 62 ; Democrats 4 ; total, 66. In 
%hB Senate : Yeas, Democrats 31 ; Republicans 6 ; total, 37. Nays, Democrats 
none ; Republicans 28 ; Independent 1 ; total, 29. This bill was vetoed by a Re- 
publican President, and upon the question of passing it over his veto the Senators 
voted just as they did upon the original question. This, of coarse, defeated it. 

Thereupon a new bill in which the term of exclusion was limited to ten years 
and which was really the first positive exclusion act, was passed. Upon this 
measure the vote in the House was, yeas : Democrats, 103 ; Republicans, 91 ; 
Gre^backers, 7 ; total, 201. Nays : Republicans, 34 ; Democrats, 3 ; total, 37. 

In the Senate, yeas : Democrats, 31 ; Republicans, 9 ; total^ 40. Nays : Repub- 
licans, 24 ; Democrats, none ; Independent, 1 ; total, 25. 

This measure is known as the act of May 6, 1882. 

Afterwards the Federal judges in California held that Chinamen who were sub- 
jects of countries other than China were not within the restrictions of this law, and 
thereupon another act of July 5, 1884, was passed, for the purpose of remedying 
the defect. The vote upon the act of 1884 in the House was as follows : Yeas, 18) ; 
nays, 13. The nays were all Republican. 

Tlie bill was reported favorably by the Committee of Foreign AfiBsdrs of the 
House by a strict party vote, and the record show that every voice raised agaiafit 
it, as well as every vote, was Republican. Its fate in the Senate was exceedingly 
dubious until the pressure of campaign necessities forced it through. 

When the act of 1884 was under consideration, ex-President Harrison, who wag 
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then a member of the Semite, ^led to record himself, bat he voted against the 
act of 1882 and also voted to strike out the section which prohibited nataralizatioD 
of the C3iinese. (See record of the Senate of April 28th, 1882. ) 

It will thus be seen that three Republican Presidents, viz : Hayes, Qarfield, and 
Harrison, did not s}rmpathize with the efforts made by the DemocraUc party to 
exclude Chinese coolie competition, and the same was true of President Arthur. 

The following declaration of two very eminent Republicans tend clearly in the 
same direction. 

Senator Oliver P. Morton, who investigated the Chinese question by persona 
inspection in Califomia, presented a report to the body of which he was a mem- 
ber, entitled : Senate Mi % Doc. No. 20, 2d session, 44th Congress. Among other 
things he said : '* But before entering upon the discussion of any other principle, I 
may be permitted to observe that in my judgment the Chinese cannot be pro- 
tected in the Pacific States while remaining in their alien condition. Without 
representation in the legislature or Congress, without a voice in the selection of 
officers, and surrounded by fierce, and in many respects, unscrupulous enemies, 
the law will be found insufficient to screen them from persecution. Complete pro- 
tection can be given them only by allowing them to become citizens and acquire 
the right of suffrage, when their votes would become important in elections and 
their persecutions in great part converted into kindly solicitation." 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, in a speech delivered in the Senate March 1, 
1882, declared that the Chinamen who obey the law was entitled "to go every 
where on tlie surface of the earth that his wel&re may require:" He further as- 
serted that "this privilege is beyond the rightful control of government." His 
Democ'ratic colleagues ably and completely refuted this argument. 

The following vlew^s of a loading San Francisco Republican paper further 

Illustrate this position: 

{San Francisco CaUy April 10, 1882. ) 

N t withstanding that most of the Republican Senators, except those who repre- 
sent the States of the Pacific, opposed the passage of the anti-Chinese bill, which 
President Arthur vetoed, there is a studied effort to deceive our people by saying 
that Democratic Congressmen are trying to defeat the i)assage of another anti-Chi- 
nese bill. We have reason to believe there is not a word of truth in it, for did not 
nearly all the Democratic Senators and Representatives in Congress do their utmost 
to i>ass the bill which the President, instigated by his stalwart friends, vetoed? 

[San Francisco Call, April 5, 1882. ) 

The recent exercise of the veto power by President Arthur in reference to the 
Chinese bill, is, perhaps, the most arbitrary act an American President has ever 
performed. The message is worse for the President and his party than if ho had 
based it on an excessive term of prohibition. It is a fiat contradiction of the plat- 
form on which he was elected, and raises the question whether the anti-Chinese 
plank in the Republican platform was not a deliberate deceit practiced on the 
pie of this Coast. 
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THE RECENT TREATY WITH CHINA. 

On March 17, '94, a convention was concluded at Washington between the 
United States and China concerning the subject of immigration. Upon beiilg pre- 
sented to the Senate it was carefully considered and was ratified upon August 13, 
following. 

Criticisms have been made for partisan purposes upon this treaty, but an investi- 
gation of its terms will readily silence opposition and demonstrate the wisdom of 
its negotiations. 

Prior to this treaty our diplomatic relations with China were disagreeably 
strained, and while we cannot afford to take any steps which will place our people 
in competition with coolie labor, we must neverthless do our best to deserve the 
respect and confidence of every nation, wheth jr civiUzed or otherwise. 

This treaty is almost identical with that which was ratified in 1888, and which 
China finally refused to accept, the important difference between the two docu- 
ments being that the present engagement permits only registered Chinese laborers 
to return to the United States and expressly recognizes the duty of all Mongolians 
within our borders to comply with the acts of May 5, 1892, and November 3, 1893, 
while the rejected treaty contained no reference to the important subject of regis- 
tration. Hence the present compact is more favorable to the United States than 
former, as we are wilUng and anxious to ratify the treaty of 1888. No reason can be 
assigned to justify questioning the wisdom of accepting that of 1894. 

Protests were filed by various parties againts the ratification of the treaty, but 
all of them were based upon misappprehension of its terms. It may be well to 
Imefly state some of these objections : 

1. It is urged that article 2 gives the right to return to every registered Chinese 
laborer who has a lawful wife, child or parent in the United States or property 
therein of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him and p ending 
settlement. 

In the absence of the treaty these laborers have a right to live and die in the 
United States, there is no law demanding tlieir exit and it is not perceived why a 
Chinaman whom we concede may stay with us permanently shall not be allowed 
to temporarily absent himself. 

We must, or ought to be, rational concerning this as well as other matters. In 
the next place no harm can be done by the enforcement of such a provision. Sup- 
pose every Chinaman now in the United States were to forwith avail liimself of the 
privilege granted and visit China for one year, and then return, would our laborers 
be injured because of his trip ? Would they be better off if the Mongolian had not 
made the visit and had remained in this country to compete with them ? If we 
desire to rid ourselves of these people for good can we afford to object to even tem- 
porary reUef ? 

2. It is further argued that Chinese laborers who have no property and no debts 
owing to them will, by perjury, impose upon our officers and obtain the privilege 
of going from and returning to the United States. The answer to this is twofold. 
Proper Treasury regulations administered by our own officials will make successfid 
fraud rare. And secondly, for the reasons already given, if all resident Chinamen 
were allowed the benefit of a visit, regardless of their pecuniary or family condi- 
tion, no harm would follow. 

The fact is that Chinese laborers have been coming into the United States in vio- 
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lation of the Scott Exclusion Act, becaose of the difficulties of identification. But 
the registration provided for by the act of 1894, and especially the photographic 
and descriptive certificate will make it perilous and unprofitable to further press the 
importation of Chinese not entitled to land. 

There are no other objections worthy of the name to the second article. 

The third article of the treaty has been criticised because it permits persons who 
i re not officials, teachers, students, merchants or travelers for curiosity or pLeas- 
ufvi, eL;i»r.' the United States. 

lu the firss place such is the law without the treaty. 

Article 3 confers no advantage npon Chmamen which tliey do not at present en- 
joy. If the treaty were obliterated these people could enter under the sixth section 
of July 5, 18^ This act forms the basis of this treaty provision, and was properly 
considered at the time it was adopted as the most rigid exclusion measure thereto- 
fore proposed. All the votes cast against it in the lower House of Congress were 
oast by Republicans, and the only argument advanced by them was that the act 
was unduly severe. 

Moreover none of the x>ersons described m the third article can onter the United 
States without the approval of our consular officers. 

It has been said by those who are probably entirely ignorant of the provisions of 
the treaty, that it overrules the Geary and McCreary laws. The absurdity of this 
pretense becomes manifest when the fifth article is examined, which explicitly rec- 
ognizes the validity of those acts and binds both governments to their enforcement. 

It has also been urged that it is undi^ified for the United States to permit a for- 
eign government to acquiesce in the enforcement of our laws. 

This would be absurd in any case, but it is particularly so in this instance, since 
the Supreme Court of the United States sustained the registration law by a bare 
uiajority, and since that time one of the judges whose vote was necessary to the de- 
cision and who concurred therein has died, and his able successor has never been 
calUd upon to express an opinion upon this topic. 

The advantages of the treaty are manifest. Outside of the relief which it afforcU 
us in the removal of the imputation that we have disregarded diplomatic usages in 
the violation of antecedent treaties, it binds both governments to absolute ex- 
clusion. 

The very first article says : "The high contracting parties agree that for a i>eriod 
of ten years, beginning with the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this con- 
vention, the coming, except under the conditions hereinafter specified, of the Ohi- 
nt'se laborers to the United States shall be absolutely prohibited.** 

The only exceptions are as to registered laborers who have relations in this coun- 
try, or assets of the value of one thousand doll .rs, who are permitted to go to China 
and return. No Chinese laborer not now in the United States can ever come here. 
IL.iice when demagogues assert that this treaty letdown the bars and that thousands 
of Mongolians will enter the United States under it, they make a declaration as silly 
urf it is untruthful. 

It lias oeen said tliat the certificate to be given the laborer upon his departure 
may be used by another. 

These certificates will be properly prepared. The laborer's photograph will be 
retained, and an adequate description of his person, so that such fraud will not be 
practicable. 

But if the certificate is transferred, it is evident that it cannot be divided, and if 
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the Chinaman who leaves the United States manages to find his double, he will lose 
his own right to return. 

The treaty will, when ratified by China, be supplemented by legislation making 
an imposition or attempted imposidon of this kind a crime, and it will not pay to 
take the risk of severe penalties, especially as the opportunity for the discovery 
is so favorable. 

Mr. Cleveland has done more than any other President to deliver the country 
from the perils of Mongolian immigration. 

The following is the treaty to which reference has been made : 

Whereas, on the 17th day of November, A. D. 1880, and of Kwarighsii, the sixth 
year, tenth moon, fifteenth day, a Treaty was concluded between the United States 
and China for the purpose of regulating, limiting or suspending the coming of Chi- 
nese laborers to, and their residence in, the United States; and 

Whereas, the Government of China, in view of the antagonism and much depre- 
cated and serious disorders to which the presence of Chinese laborers has given rise 
in certain parts of the United States, drisires to prohibit the emigration of such la- 
borers from China to the United States; and 

Whereas, the two governments desire to co-operate in prohibiting such emigra- 
tion, and to strengthen in other ways the bonds of friendship between tlie two 
countries; and 

Whereas, the two Grovemmentfl are desirous of adopting reciprocal measures for 
the better protection of the citizens or subjects of each within the jurisdiction of 
the other; 

Now, therefore, the President of the United States has appointed Walter Q. Gres- 
ham. Secretary of State of the United States, as his Plenipotentiary, and His Impe- 
rial Majesty, the Emperor of China, has appointed Yang Yu, Officer of the second 
rank, Sub-Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship, and Envoy Extra >idinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, as his Plenipoten- 
tiary; and the said Plenipotentiai ies, having exhibited their respective Full Powers 
found to be in due and good form, have agreed upon the following articles : 

Abticle I. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that for a period of ten years, beginning svith 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this Convention, the coming, except 
under the conditions hereinafter specified, of Chinese laborers to the United States 
shall be absolutely prohibited. 

Abticlb II. 

The preceding Article shall not apply to the return to the United States of any 
registered Chinese la' orer who has a lawful wife, child or i)arent in the United 
States, or property therein of the value of one thousand dollars, or debts of like 
amount due him and pending settlement. Nevertheless every such Chinese laborer 
jahall, before leaving the United States, deposit as a condition of his return, with the 
collector of customs of the district from which he departs, a full description in writ- 
ing of his family, or property, or debts, as aforesaid, and hhsM be furnished by said 
collector with such certificate of his right to return under this Treaty as the laws oi 
the United States may now or hereafter prescribe and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of ttiis Treaty, and should the written description aforesaid be proved to be 
false, the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence after return, shall in 
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each case be forfeited.^ And such right of return to the United States shall be ex 
ercised within one year from the date of leaving the United States, but such right 
of return to the United States may be extended for an additional . period, not to 
exceed one year, in cases where, by reason of sickness or other cau&e of dis- 
ability beyond his control, such Chinese laborer shall be rendered unable 
sooner to return, which facts shaH be fully reported to the Chinese consul at the 
port of departure, and by him certified, to the satisfaction of the collector of the 
port at which such Chinese subject shall land in the United States. And no such 
Olnnese laborer shall be permitted to enter the United States by lanl or sea with- 
out producing to the proper oflBcer of the customs the return certificate hereir 

required. 

Article III. 

The provisions of this Convention shall not affect the right at present enjoyed «(}i 
Chinese subjects, being oflScials, te ichers, students, merchants or travelers for 
curiosity or pleasure, but not laborers, of coming to the United States and residing 
^erein. To entitle such Chinese subjects as are above described to admisiion into 
the United States, they may produce a certificate from their Grovemment or the 
Crovemment where they last resided vised by the diplomatic or consular 
representative of the United States in the country or port whence they depart. 

It is also agreed that Chinese laborers shall continue to enjoy th3 privilege oi 
transit across the territory of the United States in the course of their journey to oi 
from other countries, subject to such regulations by the Grovemment of the United 
States as may be necessary to prevent said privilege of transit from being abused. 

Article IV. 

In pursuance of Article III of the Immigration Treaty between the United Statei 
and China, signed at Peking on the 17th day of November, 1880, (the 15th day of 
the tenth moon of Kwanghsii, sixth year) it is hereby understood and agreed that 
Chinese laborers or Chinese of any other class, either p3rmanently or temporarily 
residing in the United States, shall have for the protection of their persona and 
property all rights that are given by the laws of the United States to citizens of 
the most favored nation, excepting the right to become naturalized citizens. And 
the Government of the United States reaffirms its obligations, as stated in said 
Article III, to exert all its power to secimj protection to the person and property of 
all Chinese subjects in the United States. 

Articie V. 

The Government of the United States, having by an act of the Congress, ap- 
proved May 5, 1892, as amended by rn act approved November 3, 1893, required 
all Chinese laborers lawfully within the limits of the United States before the pas- 
sage of the first named act to bs registered as in said act provided, with a view 
of afiording them better protection, the Chinese Government will not object to the 
enforcement of such act and reciprocially the Government of the Unit id States re- 
cognizes the right of the Government of China to enact and enforce similar laws 
or regulations for the registration free of charge, of all laborers, skilled or un- 
skilled (not merchants as defined by said act of Congress), citizens of t'-»e United 
States in China whether residing within or without the treaty courts. 

And the Government of the United States agrees that within twelve months of 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this convention and annually there- 
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after it will fumisli to the Grovemment of China registers or reports showing the 
full name, age, occupation, and number or place of residence of all other citizeoa 
of the United States, including missionaries, residing both within and without the 
ti^aty courts of China, not including, however, diplomatic and other officers cA 
the United States residing or traveling in China upon official business, together 
with their body and household servants. 

Articlb VI. 

This convention shall remain in force for a period of ten years, beginning with 
the date of the exchange of ratification, and, if six months before the expiration of 
the said pariod of ten years, neither government shall have formally given notion 
of its final termination to the other, it shall remain in full force for another period 
of ten years. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this conven- 
tion and have hereunto affixed our seal. 

Done, in duplicate, at Washington, 17th day of March A. D., 1894. 

WALTER Q. GRESHAM, [seal.] 
YANG YU. [SEAL.] 
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XIII. 

INCOME TAX. 

TH£ NEW REYEMVE I. A IV. 

Sec 27. That from and after the fin-ii day of January, eighteen hundrii and 
ninety-five, and until th^ first day of Jantiary, nineteen hundred, tliere shall be 
at^sessed, levied, collecte^l, and paid annually upon the gains, profits, and income 
received in the preceding calendar year by every citizen of the United States, 
whether residing at home or abroad, and every person residin-? therein, whether 
said gains, profits, or income be derived from any kind of property, rente, interest, 
dividends, or silaries, or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation car- 
ried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source wliatever, a tax 
of two per centum on the amount so derived over and above four thousand dollars, 
and a like tax shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon tha gains, profits, 
and income from all property own-.3d and of every business, trade, or p ofession 
carried on in the Unit^ Stites by per-ons residing without the United States. And 
the tax herein provided for shall be assesse I, by the Commissioner of Interna) 
Revenue and collected, and pa d upon the gains, profits, and income for the year 
ending the thirty -first day of December next preceding the time for levying, collect- 
ing, and paying said tax. 

Sec. 28. That in estimating the gains, profits, and income of any person there 
shall be included all income derivol from interest upon notes, bonds, and otlier 
securities, except such bonds of the United States the principal and interest of 
which are by the Uw of their issuance exempt from all Federal taxation ; profits 
re ilized within the year from sales of real estate puroha ed within two years previ- 
ous to the close of the year for wliich income is e ti mated ; in erest received or ac- 
cnied upon all notes, bonds, mortga es, or other forms of indebtedness bearing in- 
terest, whether paid or not, if good and collectible, le.**: tlie inter^^st which hiis become 
due from said person or which has been paid b> him during the * *u\r ; the amount of 
all premium on bonds, notes, or coupons; the amount of sales oi live stock, siMsar, 
cotton, wool, butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton, or other meats, hs^y, and 
grain or o:h3r vegetable or otiier productions, being the growth or produce of the 
estate of such person, less the amount exp mdv^i m the purchase or produo J^n of 
said stock or produce, and not including any part thereof consumed directiy by the 
family; money and the value of all perso.ial property acquired by gift or inheri- 
tance; all othir gains, profits, and in3Dm3 darived from any source what<3ver ex- 
cept th it portion of the salary, compensation, or pay received for services in thf 
civil, military, naval, or other service of the United States, inclu ling Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, from wliich the tax has baen deducted,, 
and excjpt that portion of any salary upon which the employer is required bv 1 iw 
to withhold, and does withhold the tax and pays the same to the oflicer authorized 
to receive it. In computing incomes the necessary expenses actually incurred in 
carrying on any busin ^ss, occupation, or profession shall be deducted and also all 
interest due or paid within the year by suoh person on existing indebtednoss. And 
all natioial. State, county*, school, and municipal taxes, not including those assessed 
against I )cal benefits, paid wit lih the year shall be deducted from the gains, profit€«, 
or inco:ne of the parson who has actually paid the same, whether such person be 
own3r, tenant, or mortgagor; alsolossasactually sustained during the year, incurred 
in trad3 or arisi ig from fires, storms, or shipwreck, an ! not compensiited for by in- 
suraace or otherwise, and d ibts ascertained to be worthless, but exclu ling all esti- 
mate depn^ciation of values and losses within the year on saloa of n^ estate pur- 
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dialed within two yeara previous to the year for which income is estimated: Providtrd, 
Tiia no'deduction shall he made for any amount paid out for ne w huildings, permanent 
im rovements, or betterments, made to increase the value of any pit>perty oresUite: 
Pro/'/'i^^t/.A/r/Zier, Tliat only one deduction of four thousand dollars shall be made 
from the aggregate income of all the memb.^rs of any family, composed o* one or 
botli parents, and one or moro minor children, or husband and wife; tlut guardians 
?»hall be allowed to make a deduction in favor of each and every ward, except that 
in case wliere two or more wards are comprised in one family, and have joint prop- 
erty interests, the aggregate deduction in their favor shall not exceed four Ihoiisimd 
dollars: And provided furtfieVj That in cases where the salary or oth/r compv^nsjition 
paid o any person in the employment or' service of the United States shall not ex- 
ceed the rate of four thoiisaud do lars per annum, or shull be by fees, or uncertain 
or irregular in the amount or in the time during which thi 9am3 shall have accrued 
or been ea ned, such sa ary or other comp ^nsation shall be included in estiniating 
the aanual gains, profits or income ol' the person to whom the sam;) shall have been 
paid, and shall include that portion of any income or salary upon which a tax has 
not been paid by the employer, where the employer is required by law to pay on 
the excess over four thousand dollars: Provided also, That in computing the mcome 
ol any person, corporation, company or association there shall not be nicluded the 
iimount i"eceived from any corporation, company or association as dividends ui)on 
the stock of such corporation, company or association if the tax of two per centum 
has been paid upon its net profits by said corporation, company or associaticm as 
required by this act. 

Sec. 32. That there shall bo assessed, levi ?d, and collected, except as herein 
otherwise provided, a tax of two per centum annually on the net profits or income 
above actual operating and business expenses, including expenses for niat(3rialB 
purchased for manufacture or bought for resale, losses, and interest on bonded and 
other ndebtsdness of all banks, banking institutions, trust companies, saving in- 
stitutions, fire, marine, life, and other insurance companies, railroad, canal, turn- 
pike, canal navigation, slack water, telephone, telegraph, express, electric light, 
gaS; Avaer, street railway companies, and all other coi'po rations, companies, or as- 
sociations doing business for profit in the United States, no matter how created and 

organized, but not including partnerships: 

******** 

The net profits or income of all corporations, companies, or associations sliaU in- 
clude the amounts paid to shareholders, or carried to the account of any fund, or 
used for CO istruction, enlargement of plant, or any other expenditure or invest- 
ment paid from the net annual profits made or acquired by said corporations, com- 
panies, or associations. 

7hat nothing herein contained shall apply to States, counties or municipalities; 
nor to corporations, companies or associations organized and conducted solely for 
charitable, religious or educational purposes, including fraternal beneficiary socie- 
ties, orders or associations operating ux>on the lo ige system and providing for the 
payment of life, sick, accident anrl other ben 'fits to the members of such societies, 
oraers or associations and dependents of such membjrs; nor to the st cks, shares, 
funds or securities held by any fiduciary or trustee for cliaritable, religious or edu- 
-cational purposes; nor to building and loan associations or companies which make 
loans only to their shareholders; nor to such savings banks, savings inntitutions or 
sod ties as shall, first, liave no stockholders or meml)ers except deix>sitors and no 
•capital except deposits; secondly, shall not receive deposits to an aggregate amount, 
in an J' one year, of more th none thousand dollars from the same depositor; thirdly, 
shall not allow a i accumulation or total of deposits, bv any one depositor, exceed- 
ing t.n thousand doLars; fourthly, shall actually divide and distribute to its depos- 
itors, Tjit bly to deposits, all the earnings over tm* new-ssary and proper expenses of 
such banky institui k n or society, lixcept such as shall be applied to euijJus; fifthly, 
tjhall not PO.--S ss, in any form a Furplus fund exweding ten per centum of its aj:- 
^regate deposits; nor to such fravings banks, savings institutions or societies composed 
of in< nibers who do not participate in the profits thenof and which pay inte.ert or 
<lividonds only to tii ir 'I'.pesitors; nor to that ])art of the busine-s of any .«-a\inj^n 
ban 1:p, instit .lion or other siiniiar association having a capit 1 stock, that is con- 
jured on th" mutua' p an i^A ly for the I en- fit f>f its depositors on sucli plan,::iid 
which shall keen itsafC'»nntsf'f its bnsiness conduct€-d on such mutual plan fi.'-j»a- 
rate and apart from its other accounts 
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Nor to any insurance company or association which conducts ail its busineai 
solely upon the mutual plan, and only for the bt'nelit of lis policy holders or mem- 
bers, and having no capital stock and no slock or sharehoklei-s, and holding all 
its property in trust and in n.serve for its policy holdisi-s or niembera ; nor to tliat 
part ( f the business of any insuixmce company having a capital stock and stock and 
shareholders, which is conducted on the mutual plan, tfcixiiiite from its stock plan 
of insumnce, and solely for the benefit of the policy holuei-s and members insui'ed 
on said mutual plan, and holding all the property' belonging to and derived from 
said mutual part of its business in trust and reserve for the benelit of its policy 
holders and members insured on said mutual plan. 

Tliat all State, county, municipal, and town taxes paid by corporations, com- 
panies, or assoc ations, shall be included in the operating and business exp.mses of 
such corporations, companies, or associations. 

Sec. 33. That there shall be levied, collectcxl, and paid on all salaries of officers, 
or payments for services to persons in the civil, military, naval, or other employ- 
ment or service of the United States, including Senators and Representative^3 and 
Delegates in Congress, when exceeding the rate of four thousand dollars per 
annum, a tax of two per centum on the excesss above the said four thousand 
dollars; and it shall oe the duty of all paymasters and all disbursing officei's 
under the Government of the United States, or ixjrsons in the employ thereof, 
"Wiien making any payment to any ofl[icei*s or i:)erso s as aforesaid, whose com- 
pensation is determined by a fixed salary, or iiix)n settlini^j oi* adjusting 
the accounts ot such officers or pei'sons, to dt'duct and withhold the afore- 
said tax of two per centum; and the pay roll, receipts, or account of officers or per- 
sons paying such taxes as aforesaid shall be made to exhibit the fact of such pay- 
ment. And it shall b^^ the duty of theaccountmg officers oi the Tivasury Depart- 
ment, when audit nj; the accounts of any paymaster or disbursing officer, or any 
officer witliho ding his salary from moneys received by him, or wlien settling or 
adjusting the acco'.mts of any such officer, to require evidence that the taxes men- 
tioned in vMiis section have been deducted and paid over to thy Treasurer of the 
United States, or other officer authorized to receive tlui same. Every corporation 
which pays to any employee a salary or compensation exceed! n;;^ four thousand 
dollars per annum shall report the saliie to the collector or deputy collector of his 
district and said employe > shall pay thereon, subject to the exemptions herein 
provided for, the tax of two per centmn on the excess of his alary over four thou- 
sand dollars: Prov idedy Thixt salaries due to Stat », county, or municipal officers 
shall be exempt from the income tax herein levied. 

* m * m * * * 

Sec. 3167. That it sliall be unlawful for any collector, deputy collector, agent, 
clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States, to divulge or to make known 
in any manner whatever not provided by law to any person the op mtions, style of 
work or apparatus of any manufaciurer or producer visited by him in his official 
duties, or the amount or source of income, profits, losisos, expenditures, or any par- 
ticular thereof, set forth or disclo.«;ed in any income i-eUirn by any jDerson or corpo- 
ration, or to permit any income return or copy thereof or any book coiitainin r any 
abstract or particulars thereof, to be seen or examined by any person except as pro- 
vided by law; and it shall be unlawful for any person to pnnt or publish in any 
manner whatev r not pr. »vi led by law, any income or part thei'eof or the amount 
or source of income, profits, losses, or expenditures appeaiinj^ in any income return ; 
and any offense against the foregoing provision sha 1 be a misdemeanoi" and be i)un- 
ished by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both, at the discix»lion of the cour. ; and if the o ender be an officer 
or employee of the United State.s he sh ill be dismissed from office and be incapable 
thereafter of holding any office under the Governient. 

PLAYING CARDS. 

Sec. 38. That on and after the first day of August, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
iour; there shall be levied, collected, and pa'-d, by adhesive si amps, a tax of two 
cents for and upon every p ick of pi lying card-5 containing not more thai fifty -four 
cards, manufactured and sold or removed, and also upon every pack in the stock of 
any dealer on and after that date; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, w th 
the ai)proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, sliall make regulations as to dies and 
adhesive stamps. 
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T 

In tiie House of KepresentaU¥0» January ftO, 189 i. 

The Houee being la Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideiation the income tax ani(>!)dmeat to the bill (II. K. 4864) to re- 
duce taxation, to provide revenue for the GoTernmeut, and for other purposes- 
Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If this were awinere contest in oratory, no one would be 
presumptuous enough to dispute the prize with the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. CockranJ ; but clad In the armor of a righteous cause, I 
dare oppose myself to the shafts of his genius, believing that **pebbles of 
truth" will be more effective than the "javelin of error,*' even when hurled 
by the giant of the Philistines. [Applause.] What is this bill which has 
bi ought forth the vehement attack to which we have just listened? It is a 
bill reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, as the complement of the 
tariff bill. It, together with the tariff measure already considered, provides 
the necessary revenue toj the support of the Government. The point of at- 
tack is the income tax, individual and corporation (which is expected to raise 
about $30,000,000), and to that I will devote the few minutes which are al- 
lowed for closing the debate. 

The gentleman from New York insists that sut!icient revenue will be raised 
from the tariff schedules, together wim the present internal-revenue taxes, 
end ihat it is therefore unnecessary to seek new objects for taxation. In tu^s 
opinion he is not supi)orted by the other members of the committee, and we 
have been constrained to follow our own judgment rather than his. The 
internal-revenue bill which is now pending as an amendment to the tariff 
bill imposes a tax of two per cent upon the net incomes of corporations, and 
In the case of corporations no exemption is allowed. 

I need not give all the reasons which led the committee to recommend this 
tax, but will suggest two of the most important. The stockholders in a corpor- 
ation limits his liability. When the statute creating the corporation is fully 
complied with the individual stockholder is secure except to the extent fixed 
by the statute, whereas the entire property of the individual is ordinarily 
liable for his debts. Another reason is that corporations enjoy certain privi- 
leges and franchises. Some are given tlie right of eminent domain, while 
others, such as street car companies, are. given the right to use the streets 
of the city — a franchise which increases in value with each passing year. 
Corporations occupy the time and attention of our Federal courtsi and enjoy 
the protection of the Federal Government, and as they do not ordinarily pay 
taxes the committee felt justified in proposing a light tax upon them. 

Some gentlemen have accused the committee of showing hostility to corpo- 
rations. ±sut, Mr. Chairman, we are not hostile to corporations; we simply 
believe that these creatures of the law, these fictitious persons, have no higher 
or dearer rights than the persons of flesh and blood whom God created and 
placed upon his footstool. [Applause.] The bill also imposes a tax of : per 
cent upon individual incomes in excess of $4,000. We have proposed the max- 
imum of exemption and the minimum of rate. The principle is not new is 
this country. For nearly ten years, during and after the war, an income tax 
Tras levied, varying from 2^ to 10 per cent, while the exemption ranged from 
$600 to $2,000. In England the rate for 1892 was a little more than 2 per cent, 
the amount exempt. $750, with nn additional deduction of $600 on incomes of 
less than $2,000. The tax has been in force there in various forms for more 
than fifty years. 

In Prussia the income tax has been in operation for about twenty years; 
Incomes under 900 marks are exempt, and the tax ranges from less than 1 per 
cent to about 4 per cent, according to the size of the income. 

Austria has tried the income tax for thirty years, the exemption being about 
$113. an the rate ranging from 8 per cent up to 20 per cent. 

A large sum is collected from an income tax in Italy: only incomes under 
$77.20 are exempt, and the rate runs up as high as 13 per cent on some in- 
comes. 
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In the Netherlands the income tax has been In operation since 1823. At 
present, Incomes under $2G0 are exempt, and the rate ranges from 2 per cent 
to 3 1-5 per cent, the latter rate being paid upon incomes in excesii of $3,280. 

In Zurich, SAvitzerland, the income tax has boon in operation for more than 
half a century. Incomes under $100 are exemi)t, and the rate ranges from 
about 1 per cent to almost 8 per cent, according to the size of the income. 

It will thus be seen that the income tax is no new device, and it will also be 
noticed tliat tlie committee has proposed a tax lighter in rate and more liberal 
in exemption than that imposed in any of the countries named. 

If I were consulting my own preference I would rather have a graduated 
tax, and I believe that such a tax could be defended not only upon principle, 
but ui)on grounds of public policy as well; but I gladly accept this bill as 
ofiFering a more equitable plan for maliing up the deficit in our revenues than 
any other which lias boon proposed. The details of the bill will be discussed 
to-morrow under the five-minute rule, and any necessary changes can be made. 

The committee presents the bill after careful consideration, but will cheer- 
fully accept any changes which the wisdom of the House may suggest. The 
bill not only exempts from taxation, bui from annoyance as well, every per- 
son wliose income is below $3.5\yv/. This is an important feature of ine bill. 
In order to guard against fraud the bill provides that every person having 
an Income of more than $8,.5()0 shall mnae a return under oath, but no tax Is 
collected unless the net Income exceeds $4,000. The bill also provides severe 

•nalties to restrain the tax-collector from disclosing any information gained 
from the returns made by citizens. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the objections which have been 
made. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bartlett] who addressed the 
House this forenoon, spent some time trying to convince us that, while the 
Supreme Court had without dissent affirmed the constitutionality of an in- 
come tax, 3'et it might at soRie future time reverse the decision, and that, 
therefore, this bill ought to be rejected. This question has been settled be- 
yond controversy. Tbe principle has come before the court o^n severjil occa- 
sions, and the decisions have always sustained the constitutionality of the 
income tax. (Ilylton vs. Fnited States, 3 Da 11., 171; Deasie Bank vs. Penno, 
8 Wall.. r>.?3; Sclioley vs. Rew. 23 Wall.. 331; Pacific Insurance Company vs. 
Soule. 7 Wall., 433.) 

In Springer vs. United States (102 United States, 586) the question was di- 
rectly raised upon the law In force from 1803 to 1873. and the court held that 
the income tax as then collected was not a direct tax within the meaning of 
the Constitution, and therefore need not be apportioned among the States 
according to moir population. 

But erentlemen have denounced the income tax as class legislation. Iiecause 
it will affect more people in one section of the country than in another. Be- 
cause the wealth of the country is. to a largo extent, centered In certain cities 
and States does not make a bill sectional which imposes a tax in proportion 
to wealth. If NewYork and Massachusetts pay more tax under this law than 
otlior States, it will be because tuoy have more taxable incomes within their 
borders. And why should not those sections pay most which enjoy most? 

The census shows that tlie population of Massachusetts increased less than 
half a million between 1880 and 1800. while the assessed value of her property 
increased more than half a billion during the snnie period. The population of 
New York increased about 000.000 between 1880 nnd 1890. while the assessed 
value of the proporty increased more than $1,100,000,000. On the other han^. 
while the population of Iowa and Kansas combined increased more than 
700.000. their assessed valuation increased only a little more than $300,000.- 
000. This bill Is not in the line of class legislation, nor can it be regarded as 
legislation aeainst a section, for the rate of taxation Is the same on eve*^ in- 
comp over .$4,000. whether its possessor lives upon the Atlantic coast, in the 
Mfssissinni Valley or on the Pacific Slope. T only hope that we mny in the 
future have more farmers in the agricultural districts whose incoms are 
^nrjre enough to tax. FApplause.l 
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Bat the gentleman from New York tMr. Cockran] has denounced as unjust 
the principle underlying this tax. It is hardly necessary to read authorities to 
the House. There is no more just tax upon the statute books than the in- 
come tax, nor can any tax be proposed which is more equitabje; and the prin- 
ciple is sustained by the most viistinguished writers on political economy, 

Adam Smith says: 

The subjects of every State onght to contribute to the support of the QoTei*nmenr, 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; that Is, In proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively onjoy under the protection of the State. In 
the observation or neglect of this maxim consists what is called the equality or in 
equality of taxation. 

The Income tax is the only one which really fulfills this requirement But 
it is said that we single out some person with a large income and make him 
pay more than his share. And let me call attention here to a fatal mistake 
made by the distinguislied gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. You 
who listened to bis speech would have thought that the income tax was the 
only Federal tax proposed; you would have supposed that it was the object of 
this bill to collect the entire revenue from an income tax. The gentleman fo^ 
gets that the pending tariff bill will collect upon Imports more than one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars— nearly ten times as much as we propose 
to collect from the individual income tax. Everybody knows that a tax upon 
consumption is an unequal tax, and that the poor man by means of it pays far 
out of proportion to the income which he enjoys. 

I read the other day in the New York World— and I gladly Join in ascribing 
praise to that great daily for its courageous fight upon this subject in behalf 
of the common people— a description of the home of the richest woman in the 
United States. She owns property estimated nt $fiO.OOO,000. and enjoys an in- 
come which can scarcely be less than $3,000,000, yet she liyes at a cheap 
boarding house, and only spends a few hundred doil«rs a year. That woman 
under your direct system of taxation does not pay as much toward the sup- 
port of the Federal Oovernment as a laboring man whose income of $500 is 
spent upon his family. [Applause.] 

Why, sir, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] said that the poor 
are opposed to this tax because they do not want to be deprived of participa- 
tion in it, and that taxation instead of being a sign of servitude is a badge of 
freedom. If taxation is a badge of freedom, let me assure my friend that the 
poor i^eople of this country are covered all over with the insignia of freemen. 
[Applause.] 

Notwithstanding the exemption proposed by this bill, the people whose In- 
comes are less than $4,000 will still contribute far more than their Just share 
to the support of the Government. The gentleman says that he opposes this 
tax in the interest of the poor! Oh, sirs, is it not enough to betray the cause 
of the poor— must it be done with a kiss? [Applause.] 

Would it not be fairer for the grpntlf*mnn to flingr his burnlshpd lanoe full In 
the face of thp toiler, and not plpad for thp great fortnnes of this country un- 
der cover of the poor man's name? [Applause.] The gentleman also tells 
us that the rich will wplcome this tax as a means of securing greater power. 
Tjet me call your attention to the resolutions passed by the New YorkChamfe'er 
of Commerce. T wonder how many poor men have membprship in that 
body! Here are the resolutions passed at a special meeting called for the pur- 
pose. The newspaper account says: 

RpsoluHons were adopted deolarlnp "the proposal to Impose an Income tax Is un- 
wise, nnpolltlc nnd unjust f«r the fm'owlne ro«pon«»: 

"First. Experience durlnsr our Inte war demonstrated that an Income tax was In- 
qnlsftorlnl and odious to the people, and only toleratpd as a war measure, and was 
abroirated bv universal consent as soon as the condition of the country -^ormltted. 

"Rppond. ETperlenoe has also shown that it Is exponslvp to put In operation: that it 
can not be fairly collected, and Is an unjust distribution of the burdens of taxation 
and nromotos evasions of the law. 

"Third. The proposal to exempt inoomoHnnder $4.00n is pnrol.v 'Mjiss ipcriHlatlon. 
\*Mch !r KOPlalUtlo and vlclons In Us tendonoy. and contrary to the traditions and 
prlnHplea of repubHoan crovernment." 

Stm another rosolntlon was adopted dPrlarluff *Mhat In addition fo nn Ir'terml roA-- 
enue tax the norossary oxponsos of thr GoTernmont should be oolfpctod throiij^h 
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the custom-house, aud that the Senators nnd Uepresentativos iu Congress from th<» 
State of New York be requested to strenuously oppose all attempts to reimpose an 
income tax upon the people of this country." 

They say that the income tax was "only tolerated as a war measure, and 
was abrogated by universal consent as soon as the condition of the country 
permitted." Abrogated by universal consent! What refreshing ignomnce 
from such an Intelligent source! If their knowledge of other facts recited in 
those resolutions is as accurate as that statement, how much weight their 
resolutions ought to have! Why, sir* there never has been a day since the 
war when a majority of the people of the United States opposed an income 
tax. It was only repealed by one vote in the Senate, and when under consid- 
eration was opposed by such distinguished Republicans as Senator Sherman 
of Ohio, Senator Morton of Indiana, and Senator Howe of Wisconsin. It was 
also opposed in the House by Mr. Voorhees, and by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Holman] 

Mr. PATTERSON. And by Roger Q. Mills. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, by Roger Q. Mills, I am informed, and a host of others. 
Not only did the Senators mentioned oppose repeal, but they spoke with em- 
phasis iu favor of the justice of an income tax. 

Senator Sherman said: 

The Senator from New Yorlt and the Senator from Massachusetts have led off in de- 
claring against the income tax. They have declared it to be invidious. Well, sir, a'.l 
taxes are invidious. They say it is Inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never was a tax in 
the world that was not inquisitorial. 

The least in(iuisilorial of all is the income tax. 

I hope that, after full discussion, nobody will vote for striking out the income tax. 
It seems to me to be one of the plainest propositions in the world. Put before the 
people of the United States the question whether the property of this country cau 
not stand a tax of $20,000,000, when the consumption of the people stands a tax of 
8300,000,000. and think they will (luickly answer it. The property-holders of the coun- 
try came here and demanded the repeal of the only tax that bears upon their prop- 
erty, when we have to tax everything for the food of the poor, the clothing of the 
poor, and all classes of our people ^.'{0<», 000.000. 

There ne\er was so Just a tax levied as the Income tax. 

There Is no objection that can be urged against the income tax that I can not point 
to in every tax. 

Writers on political economy, as well as our own sentiments of what Is just and 
right, teach us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his income and in no 
otner way. 

Could language be stronger or more pertinent to the present discussion? 
Senator Howe said: 

There Is not a tax on the books so little felt, so absolutely unfelt In the payment 
of it, as this income tax by the possessors of the great fortunes upon which It falls. 

There Is not a poor man In this country, not a laborer In this country, but what con- 
tributes more than 3, more than 10, more than 20 per cent of all his earnings to the 
Treasury of the United States under those very laws against which I am objecting; 
and now we are invited to increase their contributions, and to release these trifling 
contributions which we have been receiving from income heretofore. 

Senator Morton said: 

The State taxation In Indiana, and, I undertake to say, of every State In the Union, 
has in It every In<iulF;ItorIal feature thu the Income tax has. 

The Income tax Is. of all others, the most equitable, because It Is the truest nieafiare 
that has yet been found of the productive pioperty of the country. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in its anxiety to defeat this tax, has distorted 
the facts of history, and yet the gentleman from New York says that the 
rich favor the law. If, sirs, they favor the law, why is it that the opposition 
to the law comes from the districts in which the wealthy live? Are the Rep- 
resentatives from those districts unwilling to do what their people want done, 
and Is it necessary for the groat agricultural districts to come here and force 
upon the rich districts of the United States a tax which the rich love so much? 
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IS IT INQUISITORIAL? 

The gentieman from New York says that this tax is inquisitorial, that It 
pries into a man's private business. I sent to New Yorlj and obtained from 
the city chamberlain copies of assessment blanlis used. The chamberlaic 
writes: 

The matter of assessing personal taxes is arriyed at by the interrogation of the per- 
sons assessed by either of the commissioners, which is a very rigorous cross-examin- 
ation in reference to the amount of pers.mal property they have, and reductions are 
only made by an affidavit asking for the same and sworn before a tax commissioner 
of this county. 

The citizen, after giving in detail his stock in various banks, makes oath 
that— 

the full value of personal property, exclislve of said bault shares owned by deponent 
(and not exempt by law from taxation) >u the second Monday in January, 181)—, did 

not exceed $ , that the just debts owing by deponent on said date amounted to 

$ , and that no portion of such debts has been deducted from the assessment of 

any personal property of deponent, other than said bank shares, or has been used 
as an offset In lue adjustment of any assessment for personal property, whether in 
this- or in any other county or State, for the year. 181)— , or incurred in the purchase 
of nontaxable property or securities, or for the purpose of evading taxation. 

Is the prbposed tax any more inquisitorial than that? 

In Connecticut the citizen is' required to give the number and value of vari- 
ous domestic animals, the number of watches, the value of jewelry, house- 
hold furniture, library, etc.; also bonds, stocks, money at interest, and money 
on deposit. Is the proposed tax any more in<iuisitorial than that? 

In Nebraska the ^itizen is compelled to give the number and value of all 
domestic animals, watches, diamonds, jewelry, money, credits, etc., and what 
is true in Nebraska is true generally of all the States. Is an income td^ more 
inquisitorial than these taxes upon personal property? I insist, sirs, that the 
income tax provided for in tliis bill is less inquisitorial in its nature than the 
taxes which are found in every State in the Union. 

But they say that the income tax invites perjury; that the man who has a 
large income will swear falsely, and thus avoid the payment of the tax; and, 
indeed the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walker] admitted that his 
district was full of such people, and he s^aid that our districts were, too. I 
suppose these constituents whom he accuses of perjury are expected to pat 
him on tiie back wlien he goes home an., brag about the compliment he paid 
them. [Laughter and applause.] 

If there is a man in my district whose veracity is not worth 2 cents on the 
dollar, who will perjure himself to avoid the payment of a just tax imposed 
by law, I am going to wait until he pleads guilty before I make that charge 
against liim. [Laughter and applause.] 

They say that we must be careful and not invite perjury. Why, sirs, this 
Grovernment has too much important business on hand to spend its time try- 
ing to bolster up the morality of men w^ho cannot be trusted to swear to their 
incomes. And let me suggest that gentlemen who come to this House and 
tell us that their districts are full of such persons are treading upon danger- 
ous ground. If a man will hold up liia hand to Heaven and perjure his soul 
to avoid a 2 per cent tax due to his Oovemment, how can you trust such a 
man when he goes into court and testifies in a case in which he has a personal 
interest ? 

If your districts are full of perjurers, if your districts are full of men who 
violate with impunity not only tlie laws but their oaths, do you not raise a 
question as to the honesty of the methods by which they have accumulated 
their fortunes? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Instead of abandoning 
lust measures for fear soTiiebody will perjure himself, let them be enacted 
Into law. and then if any one perjures himself we can treat him like any other 
felon, and punish him for his perjury. [Applause.] 

But. gentlemen say that some people will avoid the tax, and that therefore It 
is unfair to the people who pay. What law is fully obeyed? Why are crimi- 
nal courts established, except to punish people who violate the laws which 
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society has made? The man who pays his tax need not concern himself 
about .^c man who avoids it, unless, perhaps, he is willing to help prosecute 
the delinquent. The man who makes an honest return and complies with the 
law pays no more than the rate prescribed, and if the possessor of large for- 
tunes escape by fraud the payment of one-half tlieir Income tax, they will 
still contribute far more than they do now to support the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to that extent relieve from burdens those who now pay more than 
their share. 

The gentleman from New York is especially Indignant because incomes 
under $4,000 are exempt. Why, sir, this is not a new principle in legislation. 
The exemption of very small incomes might be Justified on the ground that 
the cost of collection would exceed the amount collected, but it is not neces- 
sary to urge this defense. The propriety of making certain exemptions in 
eveiywhere recognized. So far as 1 have been aule to investigate, every 
country which now imposes or has imposed an income tax has exempted 
small incomes from taxation. Nearly if not all of our States exempt certain 
kinds of property, or property to a certain amount. If an exemption tends 
toward socialism, as urged by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Gockran] 
and the Chamber of Commerce, is it possible that socialism has taken posses- 
sion of the States of New York and Connecticut? 

1 find in the assessment blank used In New York the words "and not exempt 
by law from taxation," Indicating that some property is exempt. The gentle- 
man from New York had better eradicate this evidence of socialism, as he 
calls it, from the statutes of his own State before he denounces us for follow- 
ing the example set by New York. 

1 find fi*oin the Connecticut assessment blank that farming utensils to the 
value of $2(K)» mechanics' tools to the value of $200, watches and jewelry to the 
value of $25, musical instruments to the value of $25, household furniture to 
the value of $500, libraries to the value of $200, and money on deposit to the 
amount of $100, are all exempt from the personal property tax. What a firm 
hold socialism seems to have gained upon Connecticut! 

The gentlemen who are so fearful of socialism when the poor are exempted 
from an Income tax view with Indifference those methods of taxation which 
give the ricli a substantial exemption. They weep more because fifteen mil- 
lions are to be collected from the incomes of the rich than they do at the col- 
lection of throe hundred millions upon the goods which the poor consume. 
And when an attempt Is made to equalize these burdens, not fully, but par- 
tially only, the people of the South and West are called anarchists. 

I deny the accusation, sirs. It is among the people of the South and West, 
on the prairies and In the mountains, tliat you find the staunchest supporters 
of government and the best friends of law and order. 

You may not find among these peoi)le me great fortunes which are accumu- 
lated In cities, nor will you find the dark shadows which these fortunes throw 
over the community, but you will find those willing to protect the nghts of 
property, even while they demand that property shall bear Its share of taxa- 
tion. You may not find among them so much of wealth, but you will find 
men who are not only willing to pay their taxes to support the Government, 
but are willing whenever necessary to offer up their lives in its defense. 

These people, sir, whom you can anarchists because they ask that the bur- 
dens of government shall be equally borne, these people have ever borne the 
cross on Calvary and saved their country with their blood. 

Ikfr. George K. Holmes, of the Census Department, In an article recently 
published In the Political Science Quarterly, gives some tables showing the 
unequal distribution of property, and says: 

Otiiprvrlse Rtatod, 91 per cent of the 12.fiJK).1o2 fnnilllos of the country own no moiv 
I ban nbont 20 per cent of the wealth, and per cent of the families own al»ont 71 
I»er f'ent of ihe werJth. 

l« it unfair or unjust that the burden of taxation shall bp equalized between 
tlx'vo two Hasses? Who Is U most needs a navy? Is It the farmer who plods 
alnnjj bohiud the plow upon his farm, or Is It the man whose property !s Rltn- 
atrd U\ somo ffreat seaport where It could be reached by an enemy's guns? 
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Who demands a standing army? Is it tlie poor man as he goes about his 
work, or is it the capitalist who wants that army to supplement the local gov- 
ernment in protecting his property when he enters into a contest with liis em- 
ployees? For whom are the great expenses of the Federal Government in- 
curred? Why, sir, when we ask that this small pittance shall be contributed 
to the expenses of the Federal Government, we are asking less than is just 
rather tlian more. But the gentleman from New York fears that this amend- 
ment will embarrass the bill, and denounces the action of the cnucus as 
treason. 

It has never been the policy of the party to control a member's vote upon the 
merits of a question by a caucus, and the caucus recently held was not to 
determine liow any one should vote.but simply to d(*cide whether the internal- 
revenue bill should be attached to the tariff bill or brought up subsequently 
as an independent measure. When a member comes to represent a constit- 
uency upon this floor, he is responsible to his conscience and to his constitu- 
ency, and to tbem alone. But gentlemen will remember that no revenue bill 
exactly meets the wishes of any one member, and that we are continually 
compelled to choose between something not wholly desirable and something 
else less desirable still. 

Individual Democrats have opposed various tariff schedules, and have op- 
posed them honestly; but the House, in Committee of the Whole, has agreed 
upon a certain tariff policy, and the tariff bill as agreed upon leaves a deficit 
in the revenue. This deficit must be made up, and It must be made up in that 
way which Is most agreeable to a majority of the House. If the pending 
amendment providing for the income tax is adopted by the House, it then be- 
comes a part of the bill, and upon the final vote we shall be called upon to 
choose between the present law and a tariff-reform measure embodying an 
income tax. Each one must decide his course for himself. 

If any Democrat who has advocated tariff reform and denounced the pres- 
ent law is willing to go back to his people and say, "Yes, the McKinley tariff 
is a crime; Its loads are heavy and its oj^pression great, but I chose to make 
you l)ear the injustice still rather than bring you a relief accompanied by a 
light tax upon incomes," he can settle the matter with those whom he repre- 
sents. If there be those who are willing to see their fellows o[)pre8sed "with 
burdens grievous to be borne," and yet "touch not the burdens" lest wealth 
may be displeased, the rest of us can still carry on the work of tariff reform, 
even if in so doing we muj^it impose a tax which embodies the just principle 
observ«»d by Him who "tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 

And. Mr. Chairman. I desire to here enter my protest against the false po- 
litical economy taught by our opponents in this debate and against the per- 
version of language which we liave witnessed. They tell us that It is better 
to consider expediency than equity in the adjustment of taxation. They tell 
us that it is right to tax consumption, and tlius make the needy pay out of all 
proportion to their means, but that it is wrong to make a slight compensation 
for this system by exempting small incomes from an income tax. They tell 
us that it is wise to limit the use of the necessaries of life by heavy indirect 
taxation, but that it is vicious to lessen the enjoyment of the luxuries of life 
by a light tax upon large incomes. They tell us that tliose who make the load 
heaviest upon persons least able to bear it are distributing the burdens of gov- 
ernment with an impartial hand, but that tliose who insist that each citizen 
should contribute to government in proportion as God has prospered him are 
blind?d by prejudice against the rich. They call that man a statesman whose 
ear is tuned to catch the slightest pulsations of a pocket-book, and denounce 
as a demagogue anyone who dares to listen to the heart- beat of humanity, 
r Applause.] 

Let me refer again, in conclusion, to the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockranl. that the rich people of his city favor the In- 
come tax. In a letter which appeared In the New York World on the 7th of 
this month. Ward McAllister, the leader of the "Four Hundred." enters a 
ver:- emphatic protest against the income tax. [Derisive laughter.] Here la 
an extract: 
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Id New York city and Brooklyn the local ttixation is ridiculously high, in spite of 
the virtuous protest to the contrary by the otUciuls in authority. Add to this high 
lo^'Cl taxation an income tax of 2 per cent on every income exceeding $4,000, and 
many of our bcHt people will be driven out of the country. An impression seeciB to 
exist In tlie minds of our j^reat Democratic Kolons in Congress that a rich man would 
give up all his wealth for the privilege of living in this country. A very short period 
of income taxation would show these gentlemen their mistake. The custom is grow- 
ing from year to year for rich men to go abroad und live, where expenses for the 
iiecessaries and luxuries of life are not neaily so high as they are in this country. 
The United States, In spite of their much boasted natural resources, could not main- 
tain such a strain for any considerable length of time. 

[Laughter.] 

But whithor will tliose people fly? If their tastes are English, "quite Eng- 
glish, you liuow," aud tlioy stop in London, they will And a tax of more than 
2 per cent assessed upon incomes; if they look for a Place of refuge in Frussia, 
they will find an income tax of 4 per cent; if they search for seclusion among 
the mountains of Switzerland, they will find an income tax of 8 per cent; If 
they seek repose under the sunny sliies of Italy, they will find an Income tax of 
more than 12 i)er cent; if tliey take up their abode in Austria, they will find a 
tax of 20 per cent. I repeat, wliither will they fly? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The gentleman will allow me to suggest thai at Monte 
Carlo such a man would not have to pay any tax at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I presume to Monte Carlo he would go, 
and that there he would give up to the wheel of fortune all the wealth of 
which he would not give a part to support the Government which enabled 
him to accumulate it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Are tliere really any such people in this country? Of all the mean men I 
have ever known, I have never known one so mean that I would be willing 
to say of liim that his patriotism was less than 2- per cent deep. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

There is not a man whom I would charge with being willing to expatriate 
himself rather than contribute from his abundance to the support of the Gov- 
ernment that protects him. 

If "some of our best i)eople"prefer to leave the country rather than pay a 
tax of 2 per cent, God pity the worst. [Laughter.] 

If we uave people who value free government so little that they prefer to live 
under monarchical institutions, even without an income tax, rather than live 
under the stars and stripes and pay a 2 per cent tax, we can better afford to 
lose them and their fortunes than risk the contaminating influence of their 
presen ce. [ A pi)l a u se. ] 

I will not attempt to characterize such persons. If Mr. McAllister is a true 
prophet, if we are to lose some of our "best people" by the imposition of an 
income tax. let them depart. and as they leave without regret the land of their 
blic^, let them go with the poet's curse ringing in their ears: 

Rieathes there the man with soul so uead. 
A\ho never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land I 
AVhose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he Hu,.^ turned 

Fr«m wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell: 
IMgh though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all In self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And. doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he s])rung. 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 

[Loud nnd prolonged applause.^ 
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Report, ou the Income Tax. 

-Mr. McMillin, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the follow- 
ing^ ujport on the income tax : . ' 

The wealt i of this country amounts to more than $65,000,000,000, and the qnes- 
tioH arises whether it is n t just and fair that a portion of thin money should be 
rais^^d by a tax nn the earnings of wealth instead of imposing it all or nuariy all on 
consumption. The committee believe that it is eminently just and proper that the 
amount proposed by this bill should bo collected from a tax on incomes instead of 
placing all of it on the necessities of life, which are consumed by all but are not 
used in proportion to their ability to pay taxes, but according to the necessities of 
existence. 

Wliiit just complaint can there be against placing thirty millions of this burden 
on wealth rather than ail of it upon consumption ? t is not proposed to raise all of 
it by an income tax. It is not even proposed to raise half, or one-fourth, or one- 
tenth of it that way; but only a small per cent by an imposition of 2 ix».r cent tax 
on the incomes over $4,000 of all individuals ai;d the net incomes of allcorpc^rations. 
The committee s^^e no hardship in requiring those who have incomes of more than 
$4,000 a year to pay 2 per cent of all in excess of that amount lo carry on the 
Government under which it has been accumulated and by which it is pvotected. 

Corporations ar » by law given special privileges and advantages. Their stock- 
holders in the main are freed from personal liablity by the laws of their creation. 
They liave almost perpetual life; they may sue or be sued as individuals. Through 
the courts of the country they are protected and enabled to carry on their oper- 
ations. It has th' refore been deemed by tlie committ e not unjust to place a tax 
of 2 per cent on their n(?t earnings. * * * 

It IS said that this tax cannot be collected. Against this assertion we place the 
facts of history. The following t.ible shows the collections under the income-tax 
law in existence from 1862 to 1870, and the committe.' place this c )11 ctibn of $346,- 
000,000 against the assertion that it is impossible to collect this. Had this tux been 
retained, even at the reduced rates imposed in 1867, the public debt could have Ix^en 
extiiijniished from this source alone years ago. 

Internal revenue receipts from income tax. 



Receipts by fiscal year.-;. 



In fiscal 
Year. 



1863. 



Amount. 



«2,741,858.25 



F r 

ca endar 

yvar. 



Receipts under eacli act. 



Date of 
act. 



1864 20,294,731.74 



1865. 
1866. 

1867. 
186S. 
1869. 

i«:o. 

18;l. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1881. 
1884. 



Total. 



32,0^.017.44 
72,982,150.03 

66.014.420.34 

41.455,r>U8.36 

S4 701. 85^84 

37.775.873.02 

19.1C2.Gr)0 75 

14 4J6 8(51 7M 

5.(K^2 311.62 

139,472 < 9 

232 64 

588.27 

97 79 

3 OJ .92 

55,627.64 



346 967,388.12 



1862 



1863 



1864 
18G5 



} 



1866 1 
18G7 
1868 
1869 
1876 ) 

1871 } 

1872 ) 
18G2-'71 I 
18G2-'71 I 
l.^r)2-'71 ! 
1862-'71 f 
ISG2-'71 
18C.2-'71 J 






July 1, 1862 



Julyl 1862, 
an<i J. R. 
July 4, 1864 



Mar. 3, 1?65 



Mar. 2, 1867 



Juyl4,1879 



Amount. 



Un er 'c- 
alel 
laws. 



Pa 



$2,741,858.25 



20.294,731.74 



Rate of 
tax. 



3 per cent 
and 5 per 
< ent. 



do 



105,032.176.47 



189,037,757.16 



38,661,824.15 



} 



199,040.35 



How estimated. 



i5 per cent 
and 10 
pe c nt. 

5 per|cent 
2% per c^nt 



{ 



V a r i ous 
rates. 



34(>.y67,388.12 



3 per conf on Incomes 
over $600 Hnd n t over 
S10,000; ov. r $10,000,5 
p r c nt 

Same «s abov for act 
of 1862, ai d under 
joint ri'8oluti«»n 5 per 
c nt on incomes over 
$600. 

5 per cent on incomes 
over f 600 and n«.t over 
85,000; over $5,000, 10 
pei c nt. 

On incomes over $1,000. 



On iuc raes < ver $2,000. 



On incomes over $600 as 
ab;)ve. 



Note.— After he year 1862 the collections during aiy given fls'al year were not c nil icd. to tho 
previous calendar year, but naturally include amounts due aud in-iaid for any previous ye' 

Tkbasurt Depaetxent, InUmal Revenue Office, August 23. 1893. 
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The effort to carry on the administration of Grovemment by taxing consumption 
alune lias be: n tried in other countries aiid proven as unequal in ito burdens and 
unsatisfactory in its results as here. Great Brita n tried the experiment for maiiy 
vears of encouraging and protecting manufacturers b the imposition of tariff duties. 
^rhei'e, as here, it proved inadequate. In 179S an income tax was imposed to sup- 
pleuienr failing revenue::). It was maintained until 1816, then the old sjrstom waa 
rtjtu'ned to in the hop3 that it would be suflSicient in times of peace But in 1842 
Sir Robert Peel was forced to resort to an income tax. He b3liev«i that to equalize 
the burdens of taxation a greater share should b3 placed on wealth and less on 
things that had to be bought and consumed daily. 

It was predicted then, as it is now, that the tax would be unsatisfactory; that it 
was inquisitorial, and would be, therefore, unpopular. But the courageous premier 
was willing to risk his party and his administration on the intrinsic justice of the 
measure. He succeeded in having it adopted. Notwithstanding a half a century 
has elapsed, and many political revolutions have swept over the country, carrying 
down the ministry with them, there has been no power strong enough even in 
that great monarchy to break it down and put all of taxation back on consumption. 

Thw, under x)eouliar institutions, favoring the accumulation of reil estate, and 
where their posse-^son, in the hands of the ruling classes, is encouraged and thought 
to contribute to the stability of the governments. 

Under that law only £150 ($750) is exempted from taxation. Great Britain de- 
rived from this source £13,290,000--about $66,500,000— last year. The rate im- 
posed is 7 pence a pound. 

Prussia, the greatest of the states composing the German Empire, imposed as 
income tax as mr back as 1851, and has had tlmt form of taxation for many yean. 
There is only $225 income exempt. It is graduated from less than 1 to 4 per cent. 
For tho year 1892-93 there was derived from this source 124,842,848 marks— aboal 
$30^210,712. Almost all the twenty odd states of the German Union have imposed 
an mcome tax very similar to that of .Prussia. 

An income tax has existed in Austria since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, except the period between 1829 and 1849. In 1892 ityielded $10,000,00a 

In 1892 there was collected from incomes by the Italian Gfovemment $45,000,000. 
The rate is 12 per cent, and in addition thereto 1} "p&r cent is levied for war pur- 
poses. 

Other governments have followed this tendency. 
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EXTRACT FROJI THE SPEECH OF SCOTT WIKE, OF ILLINOIS, 



Hon. Mr. Wike said : 

In my judgment a very heavy graduated income tax should be levied, not on 
incomes simply, but oa incomes ot fortunes, to stay the insatiable hands of fortune- 
seeking adventurers who aim really more to gratify a vaulting ambition to belong 
to the aristocracy of gigantic wealth, with the attendant fascination of power, than 
from any rational desire or hope to enjoy or make useful these unreasonable and 
onholy amassments. * * * 

When these colossal fortunes were unknown in this country, pauperism, too, 
was in a measure unknown ; but now destitution, poverty, and want prevail in a 
ratio of geometrical proportion as the property of the country is crncentrated in 
tlia hands of a few. Already the unsightly piles of wealth look down with ever 
tncrea»ng menace to the pjrpstuity of the simple and popular government that 
was devised to secure the blessings of liberty and prosperity to the maaaee. 

Figures give no adequate idea of the common understanding of the immensity of 
hundreds and thousands of these fortunes, or the Tapidity with which they are 
amassed. Eor example, if Adam, created in the beginnin-^, and which was recently 
popularly 8upx)06ed to be five thousand years ago, had been endowed with what 
«eventy-five years ago would have been considered a large fortune— 150,000— and 
liad doubled it the first year, and had lived and added to it a like amount annually 
from that day to the present time, saving it all, he would not yet have accumulated 
the princely fortune that at least one family possesses, or which, perhaps, is possessed 
by several separate &unilies and individuals in this country to-day. 

Incomes, both in numbers and amounts, in the United States far exceed those in 
Great Britain, and the increase in wealth has been infinitely more rapid here than 
in that country. Since the adoption of the present revenue system and bounty 
]X>licy, the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few is unprecedented in any 
•country. The extent to which this concentration has been going on since the war 
is not only alarming, but in the light of the ultimate consequences is absolutely ap- 
palling. It is now maintained ttiat one-half of the wealth of the country is already 
•concentrated in the hands of 25,000 persons, and three-fourths or four-fifths of it in* 
<he hands of 250,000 people. 
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The questiou of tbe coneeutration of wealth and the exteut of such con- 
ceut ration becomes a very important one in considering the utility and de- 
sirableness of the income tax. 

Let us see, therefore, if we can, whether these statements as to the extent 
of such concentration are true or not. In the absence of official information 
we must examine the most reliable data at hand, and to this end attention 
is invited, in the first place, to the statements and statistics published in 
the Forum Magazine for September and November, 1889, by Mr. Thomas 
G. Sliearman, one of tlie foremost economists of this country, as furnishing 
perhaps the clearest and most convincing analysis and exposition of the 
question that has been written. 

STATISTICS SIIOWINa CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

Your attention is first called to the following statements, made in the So]»tcnj-. 
ber magazine article alluded to: 

"The St. Louis Globe recently published a list of seventy-two persons who wore 
worth, collectivelj% the whole amount of our national debt, averaging $lS,0l)0,O5X) 
each. The wealthiest railroad inanaj^er in America in 1805 was worth $40,(X)0,()(X), 
but not more. His heir died recently, leaving an estate of nearly $200,000,000; and 
there are several gentlemen now living who are worth $100,0i)0*000 each. Within 
a short period a number of quiet, unobtru-ive men, of no national fame, have died 
in Pennsylvania, leaving estate& of over $20,000.0()0 each. Twenty livin'.< persons 
in the oil business are reputed to be as rich. Forty persons could be easily named 
none of them worth less tlian $20,000,000, and avei-aging $40,000,000 each. 

" At the lowest reasonable estimate there must now be more than two hundrx^d 
and fifty persons in this country whose wealth averages over $20,0(X),000 for each. 
But let us call the number only two hundred. Income-tax returns in Great rii«iin 
and in the United Si ates show that in general the number of incomes, when ar- 
ranged in large cl sses, multiplies by from three to five fold for every reduction in 
the amount of one-half. ¥ur extreme caution, however, we estimate the incrt^ase 
in the numb t Of incomes at a very much lowor rate than this. At this reduced 
rate the amount of wealth in the hands of persons worth over §500,000 each in the 
United States would be about as follows: 

200 persons at $20,000,000 $4,000,000,000 

400 persons at 10,000,000 4,000,000,0CK» 

1,000 persons at 5,000,000 5,000,000,000 

2,000 persons at 2,500,000 - 5,000,000,0(X) 

0,000 persons at 1,000,000 0,000,000, 0(X) 

15,000 persons at 500,000 7,500,000,000 

Total 31,500,000,000 

"This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Yet, even upon this basis, we 
are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess more than 
half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to the highest esti- 
mate ($60,000,000,000) which any one has yet ventured to make of the aggregate 
amount." 

In the November article) mentioned a statement is made of the wealthiest estates 
in England, showing the richest of the Rotiischilds and the world-renowned banker, 
Baron Ovei-stone, each leit about $17,000,000, Earl Dudley, the owner of the 
rich.'st iron mines, left $20,000,000. 

The Duke of Buccleuch ( who carried half of Scotlmd in his pocket) left about 
$30,000,000. The Marciuis of Bute was worth, in 1872, $28,000,000 in land, and he 
may now be worth $40,000,000 in all. The Dake of Norfolk may be worth 
$40,000,000, and the Duke of Westminster perliap-? $50,000,000. 

The table of incomes derived from the profits of busmess, exclusive of milwaya, 
mines, etc., in Great Britain, is also given, as follows: 
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Persons. 



Incomes. 



104. 

1,192 

1,871. 

1,117. 

1,947. 

4,202. 

13,208 

52,705. 

159,198 

2a5,004 



£50,000 and over. 

10,000 to £50,000 

5,000 to 10,000 

4,000 to 5,000 

3,000 to 4,000 

2,000 to 3,000 

1,000 to 2,000 

400 to 1,000 

200 to 400 



Average 
income. 



£91,783 

17,644 

0,553 

4,270 

3,266 

2,282 

1,277 

541 

282 



Then follows tliis statement : 

" Th • great law of average may be relied upon ag confidently in America as in 
EuroiKB. We need only find a starting point, then we may safely proceed to calcu- 
lations based upon general experience as to the average increase in tlia number of 
persons owning wealth, in proportion to the decrease of the amount owned by each 
individual. To find this startmg point it will be necessary to give a list of Amen 
cans whoi^e wealth is approximately known.** 

After which are given the names of seventy individuals, with an estimate of the 
wealth of each, aggregating $2,700,000,000, and averaging over $38,500,000. Mr. 
Grould, the Vanderbilts, and Rockefeller are put down as worth $100,000,000 each, 
and Drexel, Morgan, and Marsliall Field $25,000,000 each, while I have no doubt 
that popular opinion and the facts place them at a much higher figure, if in fact not 
doubt these amounts. 

In discussing the moderation of his own estimates, Mr. Shearman says : 

" Making the largest allowance for exaggerated reports, there can be no doubt 
that these seventy names represent an aggregate wealth of $2,700,000,000, or an 
average of over $37,500,000 each. The writer has not especially sought for infor- 
mation concerning anyone worth less than $20,000,000, but has incidentally learned 
of fifty othor persona worth over $10,000,000, of whom thirty are valued in all at 
$450,000,000, making together one hundred persons worth over $3,000,000,000. 
Yet tills list include.:! very few names from New England and none from the South. 
Evidently, it would be easy for any specially well-informed person to make up a 
list of one hundred persons averaging $25,000,000 each, in addition to ten ave; ag- 
ing $100,000,000 each. No such list of concenti-ated wealth could be given in any 
other country in the world. The richest dukes in England fall below the average 
wealth of a dozen American citizens, while the greatest bankers, merch:ints, an(l 
railway magnates of England cannot compare in wealth with many Americans.*' 

Accordin<T to the f.ic^s as here stated, one hundred and ten persons own $3,500,- 
000,000 of the national wealth, or nearly one-seventeenth of the whole, leaving out 
of the calculation public property. 

The Wiiter then goes on to say that lists were lately published of sixty seven mil- 
lionaires residing in Pittsburg, of sixty -three residents of Cleveland possessing in the 
aggregite $300,6()0,000, and sixty persons residing in three villages near New York 
city whose wealth is said to aggregate $500,000,000, and in fact $750,000,000, and 
that the Goelet estate in New York city paid taxe-? on $25,000,000 real estate. The 
mayor of Chicago is given as authority that four gentlemen in that city are worth 
over $20,000,000 each. 

MR. T. E. Wilson's estimates. 

Confirmatory of the accuracy of the estimates here placed upon individual for- 
tunes, and of the statements relative to the rapidity with which vast w^ealth is con- 
centrating in the hands of the few, I beg to submit and call your attj>nf.ipn to two 
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liatd oi uames furnished me by Mr. T. E. Wilson, the very able statistician and eoon- 
omic writer of the New York World, One of these lists shows the names of otte 
hundred and twenty-five individuals in the city of New York whose incomes each 
amount to $250,000 and over, and the other contains the names of three liundied 
business houses in that city, and in;luding none from Brooklyn, that are each rated 
by the commercial agencies at $1,000,000 and over. These hsts, which I hold in my 
hand, were published in the New York World, and so far as I know the accuracy « 
the ratings has never been questioned, while the source from which they emanate 
entitles them to implicit confidence. 

Of course many of the incomes alluded to must exceed by very many times thd 
Amount stated, $250,000, some of them rising, no doubt, to a half score of millions. 
If these incomes were accumulated by interest on bonds or money loaned, divi- 
-dends on stocks, and net rentals of real estate, then the recipient of a $250,000 in- 
come, it is fair to presume, would be worth anywhere from five to ten million dol- 
lars, while numbers of the millionaires in New York are estimated to be worth 
from $40,000,000 to $250,000,000— forty women alone being worth in that city an 
livenMi^ of several million dollars each. 

It is evident, therefore, that there must be a verv lar j^e number of millionaires in 
-the city who are not included in the list of individuals mentioned. And it is ap- 
parent also that the wealth of many of the business houses givt n must be greatly 
in excess of $1,000,000. So that it would be very interesting and profitable, indeed, 
to know just how much the wealth of all the millionaires and millionaire establish- 
ments in New York city aggregates, and Mr. Wil on will have a most va uable con- 
tribution to the cause of n^venuo ixiform he so ably advocates when his i^esearches 
in this prolific field of ii\T|uiry shall bo completed. 

The probability is, if the ^ts could b3 accurately ascertained, that the individu- 
als, companies, corporations, and trusts worth $1,000,000 and over throughout the 
United States would aggregate from one-fourth to one-third of the entire wealth 
outside of public property. 

MR. shearman's statement CONTINUED. 

Mr. Shearcnaii, proceeding with his argument, declares tliat the otllcial tax hst 
of Boston shows that more than fifty families pay taxes on ovjr $1,000,000 each, 
and that two hundred pay taxes on amounts clearly indicating that they really are 
millionaires, and says : 

The facts already stated conclusively demonstrate that the wealthiest class in the 
United States is vastly richer than the wealthiest class injGrreat Britain. The aviT- 
age annual income of the richest hundrv*d Englishmen i^ about $450,000; but the 
average annual income of the richest hundred Americans cannot be less than 
$1,200,000, and probably exceeds $1,500,000. It followri inevitably that wealth 
must be far more concentrated in the United States than in Great Britain ; because 
where enormous amounts of wealth are placed in a few liands, this necessarily im- 
phes that the great mass of »the people have very smiiU pos essions. 

Tlie writer then observes that in 1877 two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
Britisih capitalists possessed over $25,000 each, while the number of pei'sons deriv- 
ing profits of over §1,000 p'^r annum each was nearly two hundred thousand, while 
these two classes of people are not at all the same, not more than one-fifth to one- 
third of either class Ixung included in the other, but that in tho absoncc of defciiled 
information the classification of the distribution of wealth must be t^ikon with 
much reserve, lie then proceeds to say : 

But incomeSj in their very nature, are much mow. e<iually disuibuted than we:ilth. 
^ilhons have incomes who have pmctically no wealth. Thereioro, a computation 
on this basis will greatly underestimate the conct»ntmtion of wealth in thv higher 
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figures while t will lead to sacli an overostinaato of w;3alth in tlio lower tii^urea as 
to miike it gradually quite mis eiiin'?, Su^h a conp itation is indeed of no use 
whatever outiide of the firs: two h indred and fifty thousand families, and must be 
greatly modified lon^ before reaching that numi>er. 

Bearing these considerations in r*iind, we proceed to estimate the distribution of 
American wealth. 

Takirg the number of British incomes exceeding £203 as a basis for comparative 
classification, starting on the bisis of known facts con^ernin^ American wealth and 
modifying the figures gradually, for the reason already stated, wo arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

Distribution of American weaUh on the bdsis of British income returns. 



Families. 



1, 
2, 

1, 

2, 

4, 

13, 

52, 

160, 

200, 

1,000. 

2,000, 

9,505, 



10... . 
100.. 



200..., 
000... 
000.. 
000.. 
000.. 
000... 
000... 
OIX).. 
000.. 
000... 
000... 
000... 



Average wealth 
in thousands. 



Total in 
millions. 



18,000,310 

Public property, churches, etc. 



Total. 



$100,000 

25,000 

0,000 

2,200 

1,400 

1,000 

700 

4 

150 

60 

20 

3i 
2 

i 



§1,000 
•2,500 
7,200 
4,400 
1,400 
2,000 
2,800 
5,200 
7,800 
9,600 
4,000 
3,500 
4,000 
7,175 



62,575 
2,500 



65,075 



From this table it will be seen that by adding together the possessions of fifty 
thousand of the r chest families they own one-half of the wealth of the country, 
not taking into accoimt the public property. 

•Considering tlie above table so as to arrange it in three great classes, wo arrive at 
this result : 



Class. 



xucn .■••••••■ 

Middle 

Working... 



Total. 



Families. 



235,310 

1,200,000 

11,505,000 



13,000,310 



Wealth, in 
millions. 



$43,900 

7,500 

11,175 



62,575 



Averajje 
per family. 



$186,567 

6,250 

968 



4,813 



In considering the foregoing table Mr. Shearman states that the number of the 
very largest milionaires has been kept down to nearly the limit of his personal in- 
formation, while in his judgment there must be at least as many more of whom he 
has never heard, and says : 

" If this surmise is correct, it would add at once $2^500, 000,000 to the share of wealth 
belonging to the millionaire class, and would connrm the writer's rough estimate 
la the Forum for September, that 25,000 persons own just about one-half of all the 
wealth of the Unitea States. '* 
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Dissenting Opinions of !ilupreine CoarU 

Extracts front PoUof-k v. Farmers^ Loan and Trust Co., 158 C. *V. 

IIAKI^AN, J.: From this history of legislation and of Judicial decision it 
is manifest— 

* * V « * • 4 

Tliat upon everj- occasion when it has considered the question whether 
a duty on incomes was a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, 
tills court has, without a dissenting voice, determined it in the negatiye, ' 
always proceeding on the ground that capitation taxes and taxes on land 
wore tlie only direct taxes contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. 
* * * * The practice of a century, in harmony with the decisions of 
this court, under which uncounted millions have been collected by taxation, 
ought to be sufliclent to close the door against further inquiry, based upon 
the speculations of theorists and the varj^ing opinions of statesmen who 
participated in the discussions, sometimes very bitter, relating to the form 
of government to be established in place of the Articles of Confederation, 
under which, it has been well said, Congress could declare everj'thlng 
and do nothing. 

* « « * « • 4c 

In my judgment, to say nothing of the disregard of the former adjudica- 
tion of this court, and of the settled practice of the Government, this decision 
may well excite the gravest apprehensions. It striltes at the very foundations 
of national authority, in that it denies to the general Government a power 
which is, or may become, vital to the very existence and preservation of the 
Union in a national emergency, such as that of war with a great commercial 
nation, during which the collection of duties upon imports will cease or 

be materially diminished. 

* * * * * ^ * 

But this is not all. The decision now made may provolte a contest in this 
country from which the American people would have been spared if the 
court had not overturned its former adjudications, arid had adhered to the 
principles of taxation under which our Government, following the repeated 
adjudications of this court, has always been administered. Thoughtful, 
conservative men have uniformly held that the Government could not be 
safely administered except upon principles of right, justice, and equality — 
without discrimination against any part of the people because of their 
owning or not owning visible property, or because of their having or not 
having incomes from bonds and stocks. But, by its present construction 
of the Constitution the court, for the first time in all its history, declares 
that our Government has been so framed that, in matters of taxation for 
Its support and maintenance, those who have incomes derived from the rent- 
ing of real estate or from the leasing or using of tangible personal property, 
or who own invested personal property, bonds, stocks, and investments of 
whatever kind, have privileges that can not be accorded to those having 
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incomes derived from the labor of their hands, or the exercise of their 

skill, or the use of their brains. 

• . * * * * « * 

I may say, in answer to the appeals made to this court to vindicate the 
constitutional rights of citizens owning large properties and having large 
Incomes, that the real friends of property are not those who would exempt 
the wealth of the country from bearing its fair share of the burdens of 
taxation, but rather those who seek to have every one, without reference 
to his locality, contribute from his substance, upon terms of equality with 
all others, to the support of the Government. ♦ * * 

The practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of our social organization, and to invest them 
with power and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the 
American people upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens of the 
Government, and who ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggre- 
gated wealth any more than the property of the country should be at the 
mercy of the lawless. * ♦ ♦ 

BROWN, J.: It is certainly a strange commentary upon the Constitution 
of the United States and upon a democratic Government that Congress 
has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources of revenue 
of nearly every civilized State. It is a confession of feebleness in which 
I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and patalyze its arm. 
I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties 
of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As I can not escape tlie conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of the 
country, and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, I 
feel it a duty to enter my protest against it. * * * 

JACKSON, J.; The practical operation of tlie decision is not only to 
disregard the great principles of equalitj' in taxation, but the further 
principle that in the imposition of taxes for the benefit of the Government the 
burdens thereof should be imposed upon those having most ability to bear 
them. This decision, in effect, worlcs out a directly opposite result, in 
relieving the citizens having the greater ability, while the burdens of tax- 
ation are made to fall most heavily and oppressively upon those having 
the least ability. It lightens the burden upon the larger number, in some 
States subject to the tax, and places it most unequally and disproportion- 
ately on the smaller number in other States. Considered in all its bearings, 
this decision is, in my judgment, the most disastrous blow ever struck 
at the constitutional power of Congress. It strikes down an important 
portion of the most vital and essential power of the Government in prac- 
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tically excluding auy recourse to incomes from real and personal estate 
for the purpose of raising needed revenue to meet the Government's wants 
and necessities under any circumstances. * * * 

WHITE, J.: It taltes invested wealth and reads it into the Constitution 
:as a favored and protected class of property, which can not be taxed without 
apportionment, whilst it leaves the occupation of the minister, the doctor, 
the professor, the lawyer, the inventor, the author, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, and all other forms of industry upon which the prosperity of a 
people must depend, subject to taxation without that condition. A rule 
which works out this result, which, it seems to me, stultifies the Constitu- 
-tion by making it an instrument of the most grievous wrong, should not be 
adopted, especially when, in order to do so, the decisions of this court, 
the opinions of the law writers and publicists, tradition, practice, and the 
settled policy of the Oovernmont must be overthrown. 



SENATOR VEST'S C.O.MMENTS. 

The Democratic Congress provided through its tariff revision and income 
tax law for sufficient revenue to run the Government. The reports that 
were in were sufficient to show that the income-tax law would have yielded 
about $40,000,000 of revenue. This, added to our other revenues, would 
have been more than sufficient to pay for an economic administration of 
the general Government But the Supreme Court overruled decisions of more 
than nearly a hundred years in order to decit|e that income tax law uncon- 
stitutional. Under a similar law, as shown elsewhere in this chapter, more 
than $340,000,000 revenue had been collected. The country was astonished 
at the decision. It was only obtained by getting Judge Shiras to change an 
opinion that he had rendered a few days before in which he held the law 
constitutional. It is probably not fortunate for him that he wrote cfo opinion 
showing the grounds on which he based his belief, and overruled the decis- 
ions made by the framers of the Constitution. No harsher word against the 
opinion of the court need be invoked than the opinions of members of the 
<?ourt who dissented. 

The following very able presentation of the question by Senator Vest, of 
Missouri, contains not only some of these vigorous expressions on the part of . 
dissenting judges, but also a review of the case that will be both interest-^ 
Ing and instructive: 

lueoiue-Tax Decision. »dB 

It is said by tlie Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) that the Democratkt ^ 
party exhibited its incompetence when it failed during the last CongreM 
TO enact a tariff law which would furnish sufficient revenue to defray the 
expenses of tlio Govornineiit. TlitJt stntoniont is unjust and not foundei. 
in fact. Tlio Wilson act, as it is called, which was enacted by both Houses- 
of Congress and became a law witliout tlie signature of the President^ 
would have furnished ample revenue tn conduct this Government, with 
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small surplus besides. If that law had not, as to between ^40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 of taxation, been declared invalid by the Supreme Court of the ' 
United States, there would have been no deficit in the Treasury, as every 
intelligent man must concede. 

That the Supreme Court made this decision was a matter of surprise 
to every intelligent lawyer in the United States, and especially to those of us 
engaged in the legislation of the country. 1 shall observe the laws of decorum 
and of comity between the co-ordinate branches of the Government, but 
I shall not conceal my opinion of that decision, even of the highest Judicial 
tribunal in the land. 

In my judgment no decision by the Supreme C^mrt of the United State* 
has done so much to weaken the influence of^at tribunal and to excite 
the distrust of the masses of the Amej;^^ people, including thoughtful 
and intelligent lawyers, as that rendgaJed in the income-tax cases. It had 
always been believed and claimejjr^one of the chief excellences of our 
Federal Constitution that wh^^feyer might be the vacillations and uncer- 
tainties of inferior tribunal^^e citizen could rely with absolute confidence 
upon ipe stability of thy^^t court of last resort. Its judgments, formed 
after elaborate argumen|ft i^ the calm and passionless atmosphere of judicial 
equanimity, were sun^ogg^ ^^ l^e above the sudden and capricious changes 
which often represent the prejudices of individual judges. That the Su- 
preme Court has 4-eversed its decisions, unbroken for a hundred years, 
upon a^ question yU{ai\y important to the administration of the Government 
and to all its citifcgng ^^^j ^jj^^^ ^iiis reversal has placed the legislative de- 
partment in the yttitude of having through ignorance or recklessness violated 
the Constitutiojp^ must cause the deepest concern to all who are sincerely 
attached to om^ institutions. 

That the cC^j.^ reversed the decisions of a century is beyond reasonable 
question. Fij^^^ the Hylton case, in 1796, three years after the Federal 
Constitutioy ^g^g adopted, down to the Springer case, in 180G, an unbroken 
line of ae#jgjQjjg j^^^ been rendered by the Supreme Court to the effect 
that incoCj^gg f^Qm j-gj^j ^nd personal property did not come within the 
meaning Ij^ direct taxes under the Constitution, and could be levied without 
apportloiKjjjgQt among the States according to population. I repeat the 
assertion ^hat for one hundred years no lawyer had doubted that this 
was th« i^^ judicially determined by the highest tribunal in the land. The 
case was decided in 1706, three years after the Federal Constitution 
was adopted, as I have said, by judges who had been members of the con- 
v(^ntion which made the Constitution and of the State conventions which 
ratified it. 

Chief Justice Ellsworth, who presided over the Supreme Court when 
the riylton case was decided, had been a member of the Continental Con- 
ffress and of the convention which made the Constitution of 1789, and was 
also a leading member of the Connecticut State convention that ratified 
the Constitution. He was on the bench when the opinion was delivered, 
.Mnd, althouiffh he did not participate In the judgment, by reason of bis 
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• having' just been sworn into office, it can not be doubted that be was con- 
sulted by the justices who joined in the opinion. 

Justice Paterson had been a member of the convention, and had drawn 
one of the two original drafts of the Constitution which were debated. 

Justice Wilson was a member of the Continental Congress, and had 
given especial attention to the subject of taxation. He had also been a 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution, and then of the 
Pennsylvania convention which ratified it. 

Justice Chase had been a member ofthe Continental Congress, and had 
there been prominent in the diseussion of taxation and apportionment 
Afterward he served in the Maryland convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Justice Iredell was a leading member of the North Carolina convention 
that ratified the Constitution. 

Those were the lawyers who made the decision in the Hylton case, 
which was affirmed and reaffirmed for a htrndred years by the tribunal 
of last resort until it was discovered by a majority of the present justices 
that all the judges who had preceded them upon the bench had been mistaken 
in regard to the law, and Congress was branded with having violated the 
Constitution which they had judicially construed. (Applause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chajr): There must be 
order in the galleries. \ 

Mr. VEST: What did the Supreme Court of the Uniteil^ States decide in 
the Hylton case? I hold in my hand the decision of Chitf Justice Chase, 
delivered years afterward, in which he gave the unanimo^^is judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Veazle Bank rs.VFenno, 3 Wal- 
lace, affirming the Hylton case and declaring that Congress S|iad the right 
to tax the incomes from real and personal property without apportionment 
among the States according to the population. I shall not readVthat opinion 
familiar to every intelligent lawyer, but will insert an extract froffn it in my 
remarks. ^ 

"It may safely be assumed, therefore, as the unanimous judgmqpt of the 
court (in the Hylton case) that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax. And it 
may be further taken as established, upon the testimony of Patter»)n, that 
the words *direct taxes,* as used in the Constitution, comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal prai|||P|f^ 
by general valuation and assessment of the various descriptions possessed 
within the several States. It follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to all other objects. Taxes on other objects are 
included under the heads of taxes not direct, duties, imposts, and excises, ^ 
and must be laid and collected by the rule of uniformity. The tax under 
consideration is a tax on bank circulation, and may very well be classed un- 
der the head of duties. Certainly it is not, in the sense of the Constitution, a 
direct tax. It may be said to come within the same category of taxation as 
the tax on incomes of insurance companies, which this court, at the last term, 
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In the case of Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 424) held not to 
be a direct tax." 

Mr. Justice Brown, of the Supreme Court, with whom I differ politically, 
but who is a lawyer of eminent ability and unquestioned integrity, in his 
dissenting opinion summarizes all the cases from the Hylton case, in 1796, 
to the Springer case, in 18(56, showing that the Supreme Court had again 
and again aflirmed the power of Congress to levy an income tax upon the' 
proceeds of real and personal property without apportionment. 

He says: 

**So, also, whenever this court had been called upon to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution, it has universally held the words 'direct 
taxes* applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. In the five cases 
most directly in point it was held that the following taxes were not direct, 
but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon carriages, Hylton 
vs. United States (3 Dall., 171); a tax upon the business of insurance com- 
panies, Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 433); a tax of 10 per 
cent, upon the notes of State banks held by national banks, Veazie vs. Fenno 
<8 Wall., 533); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey vs. Rew (23 
W^all., 3f51), and, finally, a general income tax was broadly upheld in Springer 
vs. United States (102 U. S. 586). These cases, consistent and undeviating as 
they are, and extending over nearly a century of our national life, seem to me 
to establish a canon of interpretation which it is now too late to overthrow 
or even to question. If there be any weight at all to be given to the doctrine 
of stare decisis, it surely ought to apply to a theory of constitutional con- 
struction, which has received the deliberate sanction of this court in five 
cases, and upon the faith of which Congress has enacted two income taxes 
at times when, in its judgment, extraordinary sources of revenue were nec- 
essary to be made available.' 
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The counsel who argued the case against the Government, Mr. Seward, 
of New York, in his printed argument, which I have before me, admitted 
that the Supreme Court had so decided for a century, but he said that the 
decision in the Springer case, rendered in 1866, was made by a loyal court to 
sustain the war-making power of the Government, and that therefore the 
Supreme Court should overrule it, together with the Hylton case and the 
intermediate decisions from 1796 to 1866. The argument or suggestion then 
made to this great tribunal was that the Supreme Court was a part of the 
war-making power of this Government, or that Its judges should com- 
mit perjury in order to sustain the Constitution for which battles had 
been fought in the preceding year. That I may do no injustice, having men- 
tioned the name of this eminent lawyer, I ask the Secretary to read an 
extract from his printed argument. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

"The Springer case adopted the reasoning of the court in the Hylton case. 
The statute then under consideration was passed to aid the General Govern- 
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ment in the hour of its peril. The decision was that of a loyal court seeking 
to uphold the Government by sustaining a tax which had been passed as a 
war measure, and which was necessary to uphold and strengthen the Gov- 
ernment against those who were seeking to destroy it. The loyalty of the 
decision is not questioned, and that loyalty may have had an influence even 
upon a judicial mind." 

Mr. VEST: In the Springer case the Supreme (Dourt of the United States^ 
after reviewing every decision that had been made from the Hylton 
case down to that timci emphatically and distinctly declared that no sort of 
question remained as to the power of Congress to levy income taxes upon 
the profits from real and personal property in this country without appor- 
tionment. 

"After examining the cases above cited, the opinion concludes, speaking for 
the entire court: *A11 these cases are undistinguishable in principle from the 
case now before us, and they are decisive against the plaintiff in error. The 
question, what is a direct tax, is one exclusively in American jurisprudence. 
The text writers of the country are in entire accord upon the subject. Mr. 
Justice Story says that all taxes are. usually divided into two classes— those 
which are direct and those which are indirect— and that "under the former 
denomination arc included taxes on land or real property, and, under the 
latter, taxes on consumption." (1 Const., seci 950.) Chancellor Kent, speak- 
ing of the case of Hylton V8, United States, says: "The better opinion seems 
to be that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution were only two, 
viz, a capitation or poll tax and a tax on land." (1 Com., 257. See alsa 
Cooley, Taxation, page 5, note 2; Pomeroy, Const. Law, 157; Sharwood's 
Blackstone, 308, note: Rawle, Const., 30; Sergeant, Const., 305.) We are not 
aware that any writer since Hylton vs. United Statse was decided has ex- 
pressed a view of the subject different from that of these authors. Our con- 
clusions arc, that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitution, are 
only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes on real 
estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in elror complains is within the 
category of an excise or duty.' " 

When judges one hundred years afterwards undertake to say what was the 
meaning of the framers of the Constitution, in face of the judicial declara- 
tions of the men who made the Constitution and then sat upon the Supreme 
Bench and construed it, no one can be surprised tnat Mr. Justice Harlan, in 
his dissenting opinion, declares that the ago of miracles is not past, and 
that after a century these modem lawyers know better than the framers 
of the Constitution what they meant. 

Sir, I shall not undertake to analyze the decision of the Supreme Court; 
1 would not trust myself in the Senate Chamber to say what I should 
be tempted to say as to this most extraordinary proceeding. I will leave 
it to the members of that court to stigmatize the decision as it deserves. 
I send to he Secretary now, to be read, the declaration of Mr. Justice 
Harlan, who sat upon the bench and delivered a dissenting opinion. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

**Tlie practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda 
fDental principles of our social organization, and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens, of the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless." 

Mr. VEST: If that be not sufficient, I ask the Secretary to read from the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Brown. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

**By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying, not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon an 
impossible theory of apportionment. Even the speetor of socialism is con- 
jured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay them. It is ^lertainly a strange commentary upon 
the Constitution of the United States and upon a democratic Government 
that Congress has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources of 
revenue of nearly every civilized State. It is a confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

* 'While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of surmounting 
the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national peril this de- 
cision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its ai*m. I hope it may 
not prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people 
in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

"As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of the country, 
and that it approaclies the proportion of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it.' 
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Mr. VEST: If I had made the declarations which have come from these 
two justices of the Supreme Court of tne United States I should be charged 
with partisan malice and misrepresentation. Coming from distinguished 
lawyers, holding the highest judicial positions in the country, of life tenure, 
find removed from personal and political motives, I submit that those declara- 
tions from tuat source constitute the most fearful arraignment of this court 
of last resort found in the judicial annals of the country. 

I have said that I do not propose to analyze this decision, nor shall I trust 
myself to enter into conjecture as to the reasons that caused one member 
of the court, after agreeing off deliberate argument as to the constitutionality 
of the largest portion of the law, in two weeks after\vard, upon a motion 
for a rehearing, to reverse his opinion and fasten upon the country "the sordid 
despotism of wealth." This justice unquestionably had the riglit to change 
tils opinion; it is tlie higliost prerogative of a judicial officer: but T must say 
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most respectfully that it is a matter of regret that he did not see proper to 
put upon record the reasons that caused him to make the change; that he 
did not stand before the American people as the only member of the court 
really responsible for this far-reaching and terrible judicial decision. The 
name of that justice is known alone to himself and to his judicial associates. 
Not even the clerks of the court are able to say what individual justice 
changed the decision after the case was first argued. The reasons that 
controlled him are lost to the profession and to the country, and it is simply 
a matter of conjecture as to wliy, m a case the most important, possibly, that 
ever came before the Supreme Court of tlie United States, he allowed his 
name and his reasons to be buried in obscurity. 

Sir, the Senate of the United States has been ridiculed and maligned be- 
cause of executive sessions. What would be thought of a member of this 
body who had changed his opinion on a great question like that before tlie 
Supreme Court ^ lio did not have the manhood to stand before the American 
people and declare his responsibility for that result? I can imagine now the 
storm of opprobrium, the charges of corruption, the wrath of the independent 
press against a Senator who would dare to hide his name in order to escape 
responsibility for a public act. 

I must also be permitted to express my regret that in the argument of this 
case eminent counsel were not only permitted but encouraged to make scur- 
rilous innuendoes as to the motives of those of us who had placed in the 
income-tax law the provision exempting savings banks and mutual life insur- 
ance companies from taxation. The reasons for this exemption were given 
in the Senate debate, and it is not strange that they did not weigh with paid 
counsel who made this attacli: upon the majority of Congress. Those banks 
and companies were exempted upon tlie broad and humane policy which en- 
courages the citizen in all civilized countries to make provision for those 
who are dependent upon him. The same eminent coimsel who attacked Con- 
gress because thoy had made this exemption, in the next breath assailed us 
as legislative communists who were making assaults upon the wealtli of the 
country. This versatility would have been astounding but for the fact that 
the same lawyer a few wrecks afterwards stood before a New York jury, 
Bible in hand, and read the parable of Lazarus and Dives to secure a verdict 
for his client against a multi-millionaire who was childless, upon the ground 
that he ought to be made to divide his estate with the poor devil who was 
fortunate enough to have such an advocate. (Laughter.) 

I asfjert that in all the debates which were had in both Houses of Congress 
it was not suggested that the Supreme Court had not settled forever in the 
Springer case our right to pass the income-tux provisions which were con- 
tained in the Wilson law. Even the Senator from New York (Mr. ITill), who 
so vigorously opi)osed the income-tax provision, although his individual 
opinion may have been otherwise, did not pretend to controvert the fact that 
constitutionally we had the power to impose such a tax. 
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Mr. IIII.L. Will the Senator from Missouri allow nieV I know ho ilooa 
not want to misrepresent me. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. I do not intend, of eonrso. at the present time to arj^iie the 
question, but I will state that I took the position all through the debate that 
we had no authority under the Constitution to pass any such income-tax pro- 
vision as that bill contained. 

Mr. VEST. I have said that was the individual opinion of the Senator from 
New York, but as a lawyer he never pretended to urge that the Supreme 
Court had not decided that we had the power and that the Springer case was 
conclusive upon the question. 

Mr. HILL. Of course my views are published in tiie speeches which 1 made 
here upon that question, in whl<*li I spoke of the Springer case, and we had 
considerable discussion upon it. I endeavored to draw a distinction between 
what was decided in tlie Springer case and what was involved in the bill 
then pending. 

Mr. VEST. AVhat was decided in the Springer case spealcs for itself in 
language so plain that there can be no mistake aliout it. The Springer case 
decided without one dissenting judge— declared emphatically and distinctly 
and beyond the shadow of suspicion— that Congress liad the power to impose 
the taxes that we placed in the income-tax provision of tlie Wilson law. I 
know that counsel in the Supreme Court tried to evade that conclusion, but I 
have read from tlie printed argument of Mr. Seaward to show that he admit- 
ted that the Supreme (\)urt had so decided and only attempted to escape the 
legal elTect in- saying it was a war-time decision, made by a loyal court to 
sustain the Government. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to speak at length in regard to the effect 
of this decision. My sole* object is to rei>el and repudiate with all my power 
and with all tlie earnestness <W' which my nature is capable tlie assertion 
that Congress was guilty o( either re<*klessness or ignorance in enacting that 
statvite. T say that every intelligent lawyer concluded that the question had 
bet^n judicially determined. To have doubted that the Supreme Court would 
have followed the dcM-isions of one hundred years would have been a reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence and consistency of that great tribunal. During the 
individual selfishness that always conies in times of gn\Mt depression, while 
gloom and disaster and other great issues have been impending over the 
country, our people have not understood tlH' full effijct of this terrible decis- 
ion. It has marked a new era in our history', and I much mistake the Amer- 
ican people if the timc^ will not eome when neither soft words nor honeyed 
phrases will be sufiicient apology for tlie do<-trine aiinouiuMMl by the Supreme 
Court. 

Sir. the peoi>le of this countvy will never sulnuit to the system of taxation 
which has been ]>ut upon them by th;» Supreme Court of the Ignited States 
In opposition to its decision of an entire century. Tliat ^Ir. Vanderbilt, witb 
his hundreds of millions (►f dollars, should pay 110 more for the support of the 
General Government than the poorest mau in llio Inud is abhorrent to every 
s 
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honest mind. The Anoy and Xary of the United States, the military and 
financial resources of the Government, must be used to defend Mr. Vander- 
bilt^s untold millions; and yet he pays simply internal-revenue taxes and 
tariff import duties upon what he may choose to consume, and the poor man 
does the same. He pays no more to support the army and navy than I do, 
or any other citizen of this country, without regard to his estate or means. 

The people of the United States will never concede that either the State or 
national administration should be fixed upon a basis like this. This decisioii, 
I say, has not attracted the attention that hereafter must be given to it. The 
time will come when the prophetic language of Justice Brown will oome 
home to every intelligent and thoughtful man throughout our wide domain, 
that by this adjudication the highest tribunal in the land has fixed upon the 
country *the sordid despotism of wealth." 
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XIV. 

LABOR . 

Labor being the foundation of strength, wealth, and greatness in our Re- 
public, it is well to look at the principles and practices of the parties in re- 
gard to it. From the following utterances and history it will be seen that 
Democracy has been the friend of labor in the past as now. 

The following from the speech of Hon. W. J. Bryan, made in Chicago on 
*'Labor Day," sliows where our candidate stands on the question: 

LABOR DAY SPEECH OF IIO^. WJl. J. BRYAN. 

Delivered at Chieaffo, 111., on Invitation of the Bnildins Tirades 

Council Hept ember 7, 1896. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I desire to thauk the Building Trades Council for the opportunity to speak 
to the people assembled to-day. Labor day has become a fixed event among 
cur holidays, and it is well that it is so, because on this day, all over the 
nation, those who are engaged in the production of wealth meet with each 
other to discuss the questions in which workingmen are especially interested, 
and to emphasize before the world that there is nothing dishonorable in the 
fact that one oaras his bread in the sweet of his face. I am glad to stand 
in the presence of those to whom this nation is so largely indebted for all 
that it has been, for all that it is now, and for all that it can hope to be. 

I am not indulging in idle flattery when I say to you that no other people 
are so important to the welfare of society' as those whose brain and muscle 
convert the natural resources of the world into material wealth. 

Carlisle's Words. 

I call your attention to the language of lion. John G. Carlisle, in 1878, 
when he described these people as "the struggling masses who produce the 
wealth and pay the taxes of the country." He did not praise them too highly. 
"The struggling masses" not only produce the wealth and pay the taxes of 
the country in time of peace, but "the struggling masses" have ever been, 
and must ever be, the nation's surest protection in time of peril. 

Abraham Uncoln's v*raise. 

Abraham Lincoln expressed himself strongly upon this subject. In a mes- 
sage to Congress, ia 1861, he said, "Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at 
as a possible refuge from the power of the i)eople. In my present position I 
could scarcely be justified were I to omit raising a warninj^: voice against 
this approach of returning despotism. It is not needed or fitting here that a 
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goueral arguiiieiit should be made in favor ol' popular iustitutious, but tiiere 
is oue point with its connection not so hackneyed as most others, to which I 
aslv a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above, labor in the stinacture of government, it is assumed that 
labor is available oidy in connection with capital, that nobody labors unless 
,««omebody else owning capital somehow, by the use of it, induces him to 
labor." And then he adds, "Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. I^abor is the superior of capital and deserves much the 
liiglier consideration." And, martc these words of his, "No men living are 
more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty; none less 
inclined to talve or touch aught which they have not honestly earned. Let 
them beware of surrendering a political power which they already possess, 
and which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close the doors of advance- 
ment against such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon 
them till all of liberty shall be lost." 

These are the words of Lincoln. They were not intended to arouse anl- 
niositj' against capital, but tliey state a great truth that ought always to 
be remembered— that capital is but the finiit of labor, and that labor can 
not be destroj'^ed without destroying the possibility^ of future capital. 

I liave quoted from two of our i)ublic men. Let me now read to you the 
language used bj^ one whose words have won him the title of the wisest 
of men— Solomon. He said, "Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food convenient for me, lest I be full, and deny Thee and say, who is 
the Lord? Or lest I be poor, and steal and take the name of my God in 
vain." Solomon desired neither poverty nor riches. He rightly estimated 
the dangers which lie at either extreme and preferred the— I was about to 
say. golden, but will call it the— golden and silver mean. Neither great 
wealth nor abject poverty furnishes the soil in which the best civilization 
grows. Those who are hard pressed by poverty lose the amibtion, the in- 
spiration, and the high purpose which lead men to the greatest achievements; 
while those who possess too great riches lack the necessity for that labor 
whieli is absolutely essential to the development of all that is useful. Solo- 
mon was right, therefore, when he praised the intermediate condition, for 
the great middle classes are the bulwark of society, and from them has 
come almost all tlie good that has blessed the human race. 

Tlie IIiglie»t Coiiipliiiieiit. 

The highest compliment ever paid to any class of people was paid to those 
who are called the common people. When we use that term there are some 
who say that we are appealing to the passions of the masses; there are some 
wh(> apply the name demagogue to anybody who speaks of the common peo- 
ple. When the meek and lowly Nazarene came to preach "peace on earth, 
good will toward men," he was not welcomed by those who "devour widow's 
housos and for a pretense make long prayers." By whom was he welcomed? 
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The Scriptures tell us that when he gave that great commandment, **Thoii 
Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," the common people heard him gladly. 
This, I repeat, is the highest compliment that has ever been paid to any class 
of people, and tlie common people are the only people who have ever re- 
ceived gladly the doctrines of humanity and equality. 

I do not mean to say that there have been no exceptions to the general 
rule. There have always been found among the richer classes those who 
were filled with the spirit of philanthropy, those who were willing to spend 
their lives in the uplifting of their fellows. But I am now speaking of gen- 
eral rules, not of exceptions. Nor do I mean that there have never been 
found among the common people those who would betray their fellows. 
Everywhere, at all times and in all classes of society, the character of Judas 
has been found. On the dark page of all history appears the name of the 
man who betrays his brother. Yet in spite of these exceptions, the common 
people have been the great and controlling force which has lifted civilization 
to higher ground. 

Three Forms of OoTerniuent. 

There have been three important forms of government. First, the mon- 
iirchy, in which the king rules by right divine; second, the aristocracy, in 
which the few govern; and, third, the democracy, in which the people rule. 
Why is it that the strength of democracy— I do not use the word in a party 
sense but in its broader meaning— why is it that th6 strength of democracy 
has always been found among the common people? The reason is simple 
enough. If a man has high position, great ability, or great wealth he may be 
able to keep on the good side of the king. If he possess great influence he 
may secure a place as one of the ruling class in an aristocracy. But there 
is no form of government which the- masses dare leave to their cliildren ex- 
cept a democracy in which each citizen is proteotod in tlio oiijoyiiiont of life, 
liberty, and tho pursuit of liappiiioss. The ^voat ooninion people believe in 
ii democratic form of jroverniDent because it is only under a democratic 
form of govcn'ninont tlmt tlu\v iwr nblo to fully i)rotect tlioir rijrhts and de- 
fend their interests. 

Let me call your attention for a moment to the objects of government. 
Our government derives its powers from the consent of the j?overned. What 
kind of government will people consent to? Only that kind which protects 
all and knows no favoritism. Tlie people desire a jrovernment in which 
all citizens stand vipon the same plane without regard to wealth or position 
in society. A government which guarantees equal rights to all and confers 
special privileges upon none is the government which api^eals to the affec- 
tions of the common people. 

The ObjertN or<>overiinieiitf. 

There are two things to be especially considered in government, 'llie first 
is that in the enactment of all legislation no advantage should be given to 
one person over another if that advantage can be avoided. It is tlie duty of 
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government to protect all from Injustice and to do so without showing par- 
tiality for any one or any class. Again, goyernment must restrain men from 
Injuring one another. Jefferson declared this to be one of the Important 
duties of government, and the government which does not restrain the 
strongest citizen from injuring the wealcest citizen fails to do its whole duty. 

An idea is the most important thing that a person can get into his head, 
and we gather our ideas from every source. I was passing through Iowa 
some months ago and got an idea from some hogs. I noticed a number of 
hogs rooting in a field and tearing up the ground. The first thought that 
came to me was that they were destroying property, and that carried me 
back to the time when I lived on a farm, and I remembered that we put 
rings in the noses of our hogs. And why? Not to Iseep the hogs from getting 
fat, for we were more interested in their getting fat thsLn they were; the 
sooner they became fat the sooner we killed them; the longer they were in 
getting fat the longer they lived. But we put rings in the noses of the hogs 
so that while they were getting fat they would not destroy more property 
than they were worth. And then it occurred to me that one of the most im- 
portant duties of government is to put rings in the noses of the hogs. Now, 
my friends, do not consider this a reflection upon your neighbor. We are all 
hoggish to a certain extent and need restraining. We are all selfish and need 
to have that selfishness curbed. The Creator did not make any class of people 
who are entirely unselfish. I can prove by you that your neighbors are 
selfish and I can prove by your neighbors that you are selfish, but I have 
faith in our form of government because the people in their better moments 
are willing to enact laws which will restrain them in the hours of tempta- 
tion. We submit to restraint upon ourselves in order that others may be 
restrained from injuring us. 

When I say that one of the duties of government is to put rings in the 
noses of hogs, I simply mean that, while society is interested in having 
every citizen become independent and self-supporting, that, while society is 
interested in having every citizen secure enough of this world's goods to 
supply his own wants, educate his children, and leave him something for his 
declining days, yet society is also interested in having laws which will pre- 
vent any citizen from destroying more than he Is worth while he is securing 
his own independence. 

Atit l«ood as We Deserve. 

Ours is the best form of government known among men because it can be 
made to reflect the best intelligence, the highest virtue, and the purest pa- 
triotism of the people. In other words, our form of government is the best 
because it can be made as good as we deserve to have. Let me warn you 
against confusing government itself with the abuses of government Andrew 
Jackson said that there were no necessary evils in government; that its evils 
existed only in its abuses. He was right, my friends. There are no neces- 
sary evils in government, and no man who understands the advantages of 
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^government will ever raise his voice or band against it. It is the abuses oC 
government against which we have a right to complain. There are those 
who stand ready to denounce as a disturber of the public peace any one who 
-criticises the abuses of government; and this denunciation is generally most 
severe from those who are enjoying the advantages which arise from the 
abuses complained of. The reformer is generally accused of stirring up dis- 
content. I desire to remind you that discontent lies at the foundation of all 
progress. So long as you are satisfied, you never move forward. It is only 
when you are dissatisfied with present conditions that you try to improve 
them. Why, my friends, had our forefathers been satisfied with English 
political Kupremacv we never would have had a Declaration of Independence. 
They were not cont(Mit witli the conditions under which they lived, an^ they 
put that ox])r(»ssi<)n of discontent in the form of a Declaration of Independ- 
ence and niaintaiiiod tlmt doclaratiou with their blood. That discontent 
gave us our form of government. There is one great difference between our 
form of government and the monarchical form. If the people are discontented 
under a monaroliy they can petition, but their petition may be disregarded. 
Discontent under a monarchy may end in despair or it may end in revolution. 
Discontent under our form of government ends in reform through the peace- 
ful means of the ballot. 

The Ballot the only Weapon. 

I am not going to violate the proprieties of this occasion by entering into 
the discussion of partisan questions. But I desire to call your attention to 
certain broad questions which cannot be confined within party lines. 

The ballot is the weapon by which the people of this CH)untry must right 
erery legislative wrong. Whenever they lack the intelligence and patriotism 
to right their wrongs at the ballot box they will be unable to right them in 
any other way. 

X'he Australian Ballot. 

Tlie ballot, to be effective, must be used; and conditions arose in this coun- 
try which made it impossible for all the people to use the ballot which they 
liad. Because of the circumstances which surrounded them, many men were 
afraid to exercise freely and according to conscience the political rights 
given to them under our institutions. What did they do? They demanded 
a reform in the ballot laws. I honor the laboring men of this country and the 
hibor organizations which stand at the head of the wage-earning classes be- 
cause they secured the Australian ballot for themselves and for the people 
at large. That ballot law did not come down to the laboring men from the 
capitalistic classes; it came as a result of their own demand. The laboring 
men to-day enjoy the advantages of the Australian ballot because they com- 
r.elied its adoption. 
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I^abor I'niouH. 

Amoug all the agencies wliich, for the past few years, have been at work 
improving the condition and protecting the rights of the wage-earnerg, I 
believe that labor organizations stand first. They have brought the laboring 
men together where they could compare their views, unite their strength, and 
combine their influence, and we have these organizations to thank for many 
of the blessings which have been secured for those who toil. Some have 
criticised and condemned labor organizations!^ Some believe that baniics 
should join associations, that railroad managers should join associations, 
that all the large corporations should join associations, but that laboring 
men should not organize. Yet labor organizations have been the means by 
whicM worlsingmen have protected themselves in their contests. The labor 
organizations have done much for society in another way. 

Arbitration. 

I refer to the arbitration of differences between employei's and employees. 
That principle has been brought to the attention of the American people by 
the laboring men of the country. 1 believe in arbitration. The principle is not 
new; it is simply an extension of the court of justice. Arbitration pix>vides 
an impartial tribunal before which men may settle their differences instead 
of resorting to violence. New conditions necessitate new laws. In former 
years when one man emploj-ed a few men to work for him, there was an in- 
timate acquaintance between employer and employee, and that intimate 
acquaintance develoi)ed a personal sympathy which regulated their dealings 
with each other. All this is changed. Now, when one corporation employs 
thousands and even tens of thousands of persons, personal acquaintance be- 
tween employer and employee is impossible. The law must, therefore, sup- 
ply the element of justice which was formerly supplied ^y personal acquaint- 
ance and sympathy. Arbitration is not only good for empl<)yer and employee, 
but it is necessary for the security of society. Society has, in fact, higher 
claims than either employer or employee. The whole people Jjxe distur ped by 
the conflicts between labor and capital, and the best interests*^ of socie^ty de- 
mand that these differences shall be submitted to, and settled tV^» cgrorts of 
arbitration rather than by trials of strength. 

Political Dutie»«. 

I am not here to toll you what opinions you should hold. I am no^h^re 
to discuss the measures which, in my judgment, would relieve present Von- 
ditlons. But as an American citizen speaking to American citizens, I h^ve 
a right to urge you to recognize the responsibilities which rest upon yol 
and to prepare yourselves for the intelligent discharge of every political dul 
Imposed upon you. GovernuDcnt was not instituted among men to confer^ 
special privileges upon any one, but rather to protect all citizens alike In 
order that they may enjoy the fruits of their own toil. It is the duty of 
government to make the conditions surrounding the people as favorable as 
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possible. You must have your opiuious, aud, by expressing those opinions, 
must have your influence in determining what these conditions shall be. If 
you find a large number of men out of employment, you have a right to in- 
quire whether such idleness is due to natural laws or whether it is due to 
vicious legislation. If it is due to legislation, then it is not only your right 
but your duty to change that legislation. The greatest menace to the em- 
ployed laborer to-day is the increasing army of the unemployed. It menaces 
every man who holds a position, and, if that army continues to increase* it 
is only a question of time when those who are, as you may say, on the rag- 
ged edge will leave the ranks of the employed to join those who are out of 
work. 

I am one of those who believe that if you increase the number of those 
who can not find work and yet must eat, you will drive men to desperation 
and increase the ranks of the criminals by the addition of many who would 
be earning bread under better conditions. If you find idleness and ci'ime 
increasing, it is not your privilege only, it is a duty which you owe to your- 
selves and to your country, to consider whether the conditions can not be 
improTed. 

A8:ainMt C*oer<*lon. 

Now, a word in regard to the ballot. 1 beg you to remember that it was 
not given to you by your employer; nor was it given to you for his use. The 
right to vote was conferred upon you by law. You had it before you became 
an employee; it will still be yours after your employment ceases. You do 
not tell your employer that you will quit working for him unless he votes 
as you desire, and yet you have as much right to say that to him as he has 
to tell you that you will have to quit working for him unless you vote as he 
wants you to. When I say this, I am not afraid of offending anybody, for 
it is impossible to offend an employer who thinks that he has a right t© con- 
trol the vote of his employee because he pays him wages. 

I have known men who thought that, because they loaned money to a man, 
he must vote as they wanted him to or risk foreclosure. I am not afraid of 
offending any man who entertains this belief, because a man who will use 
a loan to intimidate a citizen or deprive him of his independence has yet to 
learn the genius of the institutions under which we live. I can not impress 
upon you any more impoilant truth than this; that your ballot is your own 
to do with it what you please and that you have only to satisfy your own 
judgment and conscience. 

There is one citizen in this countrj' who can prove liimself unworthy of 
the ballot which has been given to him. and he is the citizen who either sells 
it or permits it to be wrested from him under coercion. Whenever a man 
offers you pay for your vote he insults your manhood, and you ought to have 
no respect for him. And the man who, instead of insulting your manhood 
by an offer of purchase, attempts to intimidate you or coerce you assaults 
your citizenship as well as your manhood. 

My friends, in this world people have just about as much of good as they 
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deserve. At least, the best way to secure anything that is desirable is to first 
deserve that thing. If the people of this country want good laws, they 
themselves must secure them. If the people want to repeal bad laws, they 
alone have the power to do it. In a government like ours every year offers 
the citizen an opportunity to prove his love of country. Every year offers 
him an opportunity to manifest his patriotism. 

It is said that vigilance is the price of liberty. Yes, it is not only tlie price 
of national liberty but it is the price of individual liberty as well. The cit- 
izen who is the most watchful of his public servauts has the best cliauce of 
living under good laws and benelicient institutions. Tlie citizen who is care- 
less and indilferent is most liliely to be the victim of misrule. 

Let me leave with you this parting word. Whatever may be our views on 
political questions, whatever may be our positions upon the issues which 
arise from time to time, it should be the highest amibition of each one of us 
to prove himself worthy of that greatest of all names— an American citizen. 

I>dIO€RA€Y THK AUTHOR OF LABOR HOLIDAY. 

> 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Amei'ica in Congress assembled, That the first Monday of September in each 
year, being the day celebrated and known as Labor's Holiday, is hereby 
made a legal public holiday, to all intents and purposes, and in the same 
manner as Christmas, the first day of January, the twenty-second day of 
February, the thirtieth day of May, and the fourth day of July are now made 
by law public holidays. 

Approved, June 28, 1894. 

liUPORTATiON OF L.ABOR BY CONTRACT. 

The subject of legislation affecting the interests of the laboring classes has 
become an important matter. 

Our wage- workers are in a great measure an organized class, and as such 
have become a most potent factor in educating and influencing the masses 
upon political questions. All parties, therefore, are making great efforts 
to win their approbation and support. The most ardent professions for their 
interest and welfare have been and will be expressed in platforms and pro- 
claimed upon the stump. 

This class of our citizens, however, have long since realized that but little 
faith could be put in the pledges of platforms or the profession of poli- 
ticians, and that the only sure guide to the principles which control a 
party is to be found in the record which it has made. 

The members of the Republican party are boastful in their professions 
of devotion to the interests of American labor. They profess to be its 
special protectors, and without their guardianship one would conclude, 
from their pretensions that our laboring classes would long since have 
been reduced to a condition of dependency and servitude more deplorable 
than that of the poorest-paid labor of Europe. 
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It is not intended at tliis time to do little more than call attention to 
eome of the legislation which seriously affected the welfare of our laboring 
classes, so that they may readily fix the responsibility for their enactment 
or non-enactment where it rightfully should be. 

In 1864 Congress passed an act substantially entitled an act to en* 
courage immigration. This was its ostensible purpose, but its real object 
was to clothe contractors, mine owuei-s. and manufactui-ers with power 
to conti*act with and import laborers fi-om Europe to supplant American 
workmen, and to reiluce the price of American wages. 
Mr. E. B. Wajihburn, in reporting the same to the House, said: 
**The vast number of laboring men, estimated at nearly one million and 
a quarter, who have left their peaceful pursuits and patriotically gi>ne 
forth in defense of our Government and its institutions, has created a 
vacuum which is beconiiug seri<»us]y felt iu every poition of the country. 
Never before iu our history has there existed so uuprecodented a demand 
for lal)or as at the pn^ent time. This demand exists everj'where. It exists 
in the agricultural districts of the XorthAvest; in the central States; in 
New England and among the shipping interests of the lakes and the sea- 
board,- and is fell iu every tield of nuH?hanical and manufacturing industry. 
The dearth of laborers is severely felt in tlie coal and iron mines of Penn- 
sylvania; in the coal mines of Oliio, Indiana, and Illinois; in the lead 
mines of Galena; and in the gold and silver mines of California, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Colorado. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is believed that the demand for laborers 
on our railroads alone will give employment for the entire immigration of 
laborers in 1SG3." 

The st»cond section provides that contracts may be made whereby immi- 
grants shall pledge the wages of their labor to rei>ay the expenses of their 
immigration, and further provides for the enforc»ement of the conti^cts, 
and that it shall operate as a lien upon any land acquired by the immigrant 
when recorded in the county where the land is situated. 

So drastic were the provisions of this measure that it gave to the importer 
of laborers not only a lien upon any land that tliey might enter, but upon 
the wages they might earn. 

Senator Sherman, in reporting this measure to the Senate, very adroitly 
tried to conceal its real purpose, but inadvertently disclosed the secret 
before concluding liis statement. He said: 

*'The special wants for labor in this country at me present time are very 
great. The war has depleted our workshops and materially lessened our 
supply of lal>or in every department of industry and mechanism. In their 
noble response to the call of their country our workmen in every branch 
of the useful arts have left vacancies which must be filled or the material 
interests of the country must suffer. The immense amount of native labor 
occupied by the war calls for a large increase of foreign immigration to make 
up the deficiency at home. The demand for labor never was greater than 
at present, and the fields of usefulness were never so varied and promising.'^ 
It was true, as stated by Senator Sherman, that there was *'a noble re- 
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sponse to the call of their country" by the workingmen, but while absent 
fighting its battles their vacant places should not have been filled with cheap 
laborers imported from Europe under contract. Paupers unable to get to 
this country under the terms and provisions of this law could virtually 
enslave themselves in foreign countries to American contractors and 
American manufacturers, and the contract would be enforced hei*e to the 
fullest extent. 

The second section of this law reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. And he it further en acted ^ That all contracts that shall be made by 
emigrants to the United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regu- 
lations that may be established by the said Commissioner, whereby emi- 
grants shall pledge the wages of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve 
months, to repay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid 
in law, and may be enforced in the courts of the United States or of the 
several States and Territories; and such advances, if so stipulated in the 
contract, and the contract be recorded in the recorder's office in the cdunty 
where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a lien upon any land there- 
after acquired by the emigrant, whether under the homestead law when 
the title is consummated, or on property otherwise acquired until liquidated 
by the emigrant; but nothing herein contained shall be deemed to authorize 
any contract contravening the Constitution of the United States or creatin.i^ 
in any way the relation of slavery or servitude." (U. S. Stats, at Large, vol. 
15. 1863-65.) 

The extent to which the authors of this measure knew they were going 
is apparent from the last lines of this section— "but nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitution 
of the United States or creating in any way the relation of slavery or 
servitude." 

A further provision of this law exempted the immigrants imported under 
contract from military service. The American workman might be taken 
from his place in the shop at any time, but the imported laborer was in no 
danger. 

When we ask Republicans why they took advantage of the absence of the 
wage-workers who were in the Army, they say it was necessary. Labor 
was scarce and wages were high! Will they answer why, when the war 
was over, when the armies disbanded and the men returned home to 
take their places, this law was not repealed? Will they inform us why, 
when a half million or more of men were discharged from the mills or 
factories in 1873, this law was kept upon the statute books? Will they 
answer why during that long period of depression, when hundreds of 
thousands of men were out of employment and seeking work, it was neces- 
sary to import, as was done under this law, large numbers of European 
laborers? The fact that this statute remained in force nearly twenty years, 
eighteen after the war had closed, and that every effort to repeal it in the 
Interest of American labor was thwarted is sufficient to satisfy the most 
skeptic person that it was fashioned and framed in the interest of the 
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contractor and mauul'acturer. From the time of the euactment of this law 
till its repeal over 6,500,000 immigrants came to our shores. How many of 
these left their native land and came to us voluntarily upon their own re- 
sources because of their admiration for our institutions, and how many 
debased and vicious characters were brodght here under this contract sys- 
tem can not be told. Laborers were imported under the provisions of thi» 
law up to the time of its repeal, and the statutes now in force prohibiting 
the same are still being evaded in many ways by the men who cry loudest 
"protection to American labor!" The Republican party, supreme in all the 
departments of the Government, was cognizant of the fact that while honest 
laborers were unable to secure employment, importations under contract 
were constantly being made, but no step was tal^en to protect them from 
this competition. 

Dump all the paupers and criminals of Europe and all the Mongolians 
of Asia in here. What cared the operator and manufacturer? Labor was 
made more dependent and wages cheaper. This was the policy of the Re- 
publican party. Open wide the doors for the importation of cheap labor, but. 
close them tight against the importation of cheap clothing and cheap food- 
Let us see if the attention of the Republican moitibors of Congress was ever 
called to this matter. 

On the 13th of December, 18G9, Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a bill (S. 378) to regulate the importation of immigrants under coa~ 
tract. This bill was called up by him on the 22d of April, 1870, and its^ 
consideration urged; but Senator FeiTy, of Michigan, objected and the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, a majority of whom wore 
Republicans, who reported against its passage. They were unwilling to 
consider a bill to even regulate the subject four years after the war was over. 
On the 5th of February, 1870, Senator Wilson introduced another bill 
(S. 563) to make the importation of immigrants under contract unlawful. 
He made several efforts to secure consideration of the same without reference 
to a committee, but objections were made, and on December 12, 1870, it was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor and \vas never heard 
of again. No power was strong enough to caiTy a bill through the com- 
mitter; the ears of Republicans were deaf to all appeals. They saw American 
workmen out of employment, wages going down, strikes and lock-outs daily 
occurring, but none of these aroused their attention. It remained for a 
Democratic House of Representatives to repeal this odious and Injurious 
measure, and to force the Republican Senate to take action before anything 
could be accomplished. On the 8th of January, 1884, Mr. Foran, of Ohio, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 2550) to prohibit the importation of foreign labor 
under contract. This bill passed the House on the 19th of June, 1884. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, where it was ref(»rred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. It was reported back at an early day, and repeated 
but fruitless offorls made to secure consideration of it until in February, 
18^5, when it finally passed tliat body. Let orovy intelligent workingman 
In the country examine witliout prejudice this record, and if lie doos not. 
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come to the conclusiou that those who upheld this law for the importation 
of contract labor for so many years were not his friends we shall doubt his 
ability to select them. * 

ARBlTRVriOX OF E..4BOR DISPUTES. 

But I'ow questions are engaging more earnest attention with those who 
labor for their daily bread than that of the settlement of the disputes arising 
between the laborer and his employer. Especially is this so as to the labor 
engaged in carrying interstate commerce. Questions involving interstate 
commerce are clearly within the jurisdiction, of Congressional legislation. 
For many years there has been an effort made on the part of those employed 
in this service to get Congress to pass some law creating a tribunal for the 
adjudication of differences arising between the common carrier and those 
employed by the common carrier to do the work. 

A bill for tills purpose (H. R. 8556) came up for consideration in the House 
on the 2Cth day of February, 1895. ]Mr. Bryan was then a member of the 
House, and championed the cause of the toiler, as he always did when ques- 
tions of this kind arose during his distinguished service as a member of 
that body. The speech was made long before this, the present struggle 
between the two great parties began, and when no one could tell either what 
would be the leading issues, or who the candidates of the parties 

CAK-COLPIiEK B1L.E.. 

In the discussion of the Car-Coupler bill Mr. Bryan, among other things, 
said in debate in the House: 

"A few of us can attend to this matter just as well as many. It is a mere 
question of endurance, and the onlj- object of our side is to show that we 
are a^ much in favor of this bill, and will do just as much in favor of it, as 
those who are opposed to it will do to oppose its passage. That can be 
done by a few of us, and I, for one, am willing to stay here until this ses- 
sion euds (applause), because I think this bill should be passed. 

"I believe it is dictated by humanity, and I am not willing, if I can pre- 
vent it, that these men shall be killed and maimed just because some of 
the railroads insist that they can not afford to put these couplers on their 
cars. The only objection that I have heard made, the only real one in that 
letter of Mr. Haines, found on our desks this morning, is that it would cost 
$75 a car, or seventy-five million dollars. 

"The reason given there is that it will cost these roads something to pro- 
vide themselves with the safety appliances required by the bill. It has beeu 
suffgosted in the report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coni- 
inf^ice that in a single year some 22,000 persops have been injured. ♦ ♦ • 

*"j lio committee calls attention to the fact that the number of persons 
maimed in a single year was almost as great as the number killed in the 
battlf of Waterloo. ♦ * • 

•*Thos(' of ns who have associated with these men know that there is 
scarr-fly ono of tiiem employed for any length of time in railroadin*.? who 
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does not have a hand off, or fingers off, or a foot off, or is not maimed in 
some way, and we have had produced here proof of the startling number 
killed. Now, I asl£, Mr. Speaker, does it not appeal to us, who are mem- 
bers of the only body which can give this relief, because the States are pow- 
erless—does it not appeal to us and to our humanity to pass such laws as 
will give protection to the lives and limbs of these people?"— Page 1981, vol. 
24, part 3, Cong. Rec, Fifty-second Congress, Second Session. Feb. 21, 1893. 

l.A»OKS* >If:]?IOKIAI. FOR I RUE SILVER. 

To the Members of Organized Labor and all other Producers and Toilers 
throughout the United States: 

In view of the general distress now prevailing throughout our country, 
which has existed for so many years, and which will continue until remedial 
legislation is enacted— and all this occurring, too, at a time when our grana- 
ries are full to repletion, and when, in the natural order of things, our pro- 
ducers and toilers should be enjoying to the full the fruits of their hard and 
conscientious labors— it seems to us tliat the time has come for united ac- 
tion on the part of those who create the wealth of the country. 

The respective demands and platforms of principles of our several organi- 
zations set forth our opinions as to the causes that have brought about this 
condition of things. Inasmuch as the leading representatives and friends 
of all our organizations have placed, one of the causes of the tribulations 
of our beloved Republic to the departure of our Government from Uie wise 
bimetallic financial policy of Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and the 
substitution therefor of the present monometallic policy recommended by 
European money owners, and advocated by their American allies, we, the 
undersigned oflScers of industrial, agricultural, and commercial organizations 
have thought it best, at this particular time, to submit for your careful con- 
sideration a synopsis of the legislation, respecting the precious metals, en- 
acted in this country since the foundation of this Government that you may 
judge for yourselves as to what portion of such legislation was enacted in the 
Interest of the producing and what in the interest of non-producing classes, 
and as to whether or not the shrewd manipulators of our finances foresaw that 
the result of their work would be to largely help in the subjugation of the 
people. Whatever the object, certain it is that before the demonetization 
of silver and the enactment of other financial legislation which our organi- 
zations condemn, 3,500 bushels of wheat or 35,000 pounds of cotton was 
the annual pay for our Congressmen and Senators, while to-day 10,000 bush- 
els of wheat or 100,000 pounds of cotton barely suffice. Before demonetiza- 
tion 35,000 bushels of wheat or 350,000 pounds of cotton per year would 
have paid the salary of the President; to-day he receives the equivalent of 
100,000 bushels of wheat or 1,000,000 pounds of cotton. And in like pro- 
portion it is with all other fixed salaries and Incomes. 

Was such legislation just? Was it honest? Does It not necessarily fol- 
low that the demoralization of the food-producing sections of the country. 
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through failure to procure roasouablo prices for their products, causes the 
mauufacturing sections to accumulate excessive stocks, aud that, iu eouse- 
queuce of a poor market, luuidreds of thousands of operatives are thrown 
out of employment, thus robbing them of the power, even at tlie low prices, 
to purchase the necessaries of life? 

Again, is it not obvious to every one tliat tlie striking down of one-half the 
world's volume of money makes the remaining half a comparatively easy 
matter for capitalists to control and manipulate, and that toilers, to obtain 
money for the purchase of tlieir food supplies, are plac(»d entirely at the 
mercy of the foreign and American money-sharks, who, by contracting the 
currency, can force a panic or famine in money at their supreme will? 

Would they be guilty of such a crime? We oijly say. in re^ly, look at our 
present helpless condition. Does it not seem to you, in the light of the facts 
here given, that, where in the midst of plenty there is wide-spread suffering 
and unhappiness, there is considerable meat in the refrain from Wall street: 
"Dig on, ye toilers, dig; tbe legislative button that we press will do the rest!** 

l*i*e<*ioiiM-!Nletal I^e^ii^latioii. 

The first coinage law enacted under the Constitution, as recommended by 
Hamilton, concurred in by Jefferson, and approved by Washington, provided 
for the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, the silver dollar 
containing 371^ grains of pure metal. . 

In 1837 the mint laws were revised, and the standard for both gold and 
silver was made nine-tenths fine; that is, nine-tenths pure metal and one 
part alloy, the number of pure silver grains to the dollar remaining iiual- 
<tered, viz, 371^/4 grains. 

This law established c\u* present ratio of 16 to 1. 

In August, 1865, tlie public debt, which grew out of the war, reached its 
highest point, the debt, less cash in the Treasury, being $2,756,431,000. This 
debt was not payable in gold. No bonds or other governmental obligations 
were ever made specifically payable iu gold. The interest on the bonds was 
made payable in coin, the greater portion of the principal of the original 
bonds in lawful money, and the refunding bonds in coin— not gold coin, 
but coin of either gold or silver. 

In 1869 the principal of the bonded debt was also made payable in coin. 

In 1870 the standard of coin was by the refunding act nominated in the 
bond; that is to say, all the obligations of the United States were then de- 
clared payable in either gold or silver, of the present ratio, at the option, 
not of the bondholders, biit of the people of the United States. 

All the acts passed since the close of tlie civil war, it will l>e observed, 
were in the Interest of the iKJUdl.olders aud against tliat of tlie producers 

and toilers. 

But It remained for tlie year 1S7:> to witness the crowning blow of all. in 
that year an inuocent-appeariug bill, entitled "An act revising the laws 
relative to the mint, assay ottices, and coinage of the TTnited States," was 
successfully smuggled through Congress. 
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The bill puiposely omitted from the list of coius to be minted the sil- 
Ter dollar. 

By that olaudestiue act, of which the people and the people's representa- 
tives wore ignorant, and by the subsequent act of 1874, adopting the Ho- 
vised Statutes, silver was demonetized and the world's volume of ultimate 
redemption money was reduced from about seven billions to three and oue- 
Lalf billions. 

In 1878, after the discovery of the crime of 1873, Congress passed what is 
known as the "Bland bill." This bill was vetoed by President Hayes (John 
Sherman being Secretary of the Treasury), and Congress passed the bill 
over the veto. The act of 1878 added to our volume of money over 370,00<.>r 
OOO standard silver dollars. 

In 1890 what is known as the "Sherman act" was passed as a substitute 
for the "Bland act" of 1878. This law further increased our volume of 
money over $150,000,000. 

Under the Bland and Sherman laws over $500,000,000, or about $9 per 
capita, were added to our volume of money. As all reflecting men are agreed 
tliat the present distress is due to a scarcity of money, we must leave it to 
the imagination as to what would now be our condition if the gold-stand- 
ard men had had their way and our present insufllcient volume of money 
were half a billion dollars less. 

The Sherman bill was adding over fifty millions a year to the money of 
the country when, in 1893, its repeal was imperiously demanded by European 
financiers through their American allies; and, although the people's repre- 
sentatives made one of the grandest elTorts ever witnessed in behalf of the 
producers and toilers of our country, yet the power of the financial institu- 
tions of Europe was so groat tliat our people were compelled to submit to 
temporary defeat. 

Now, the question is: What do the tens of millions of victims in this coun- 
try to the diabolical gold-standard policy of Lombard and Wall streets 
propose doing about it? Submit to subjugation, or demand in no uncertain 
tones the immediate restoration of silver as standard money? No! they will 
no longer submit to such injustice! And therefore we earnestly recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

"We demand of the present Congress the immediate return to the money 
of the Constitution as established by our fathers, by restoring the free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1. 
the coins of both metals to be equally full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, as before the fraudulent demonetization of silver in 1873. 
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"We also condemn the increase of the national debt in time of peace and 
the use of interest-bearing bonds at any time." 
Signed: 

J. R. SOVEREIGN, 
Genral Master Workman, Knights of Labor. 

JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary and Treasurer, Knights of Labor. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President of the- American Federation of Labor. 

MARION BUTLER, 
President of the National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Uniou. 

H. U:. TRENOR, 
Gen'l President, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

P. J. McGUIRE, 
Gen'l Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

P. M. ARTHUR, 
Grand Chief of the United Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

C. A. ROBINSON, 
President of the Farmers' Mutual Benefit Association. 

FRANK P. SARGENT, 
Grand Master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 

F. W. ARNOLD, 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 

JOHN McBRIDE, 
President of the United Mine Workers of America. 
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XV. 

BUSINESS MEN'S CAMPAIGN . 

The Bepnblicans propose a busiuess men's campaign. 

The Democrats accept the issue with definition, and statistics of occupations. 

I>EFlKITIOBI OF BUSINEStS AlKN. 

"'We say to you that you have made the definition of a business man too limited in 
its application. The man who is employed for wages is as much a business man as 
his employer ; the attorney in a country town is as much a business man as the cor. 
poration counsel in a great metropolis ; the merchant at the cross-roads store is as 
much a business man as the merchant of New York ; the farmer who goes forth in the 
morning and toils all day — who begins in the spring and toils all summer — and who» 
by the application of brain and muscle to the natural resources of the country creates 
wealth, is as much a business man as the iftan who goes upon the board of trade and 
bets on the price of grain ; the miners who go down a thousand feet into the earth, 
or climb two thousand feet upon the cliffs and bring forth from their hiding places 
the precious metals to be poured into -the channels of trade, are as much business men 
as the few financial magnates who, in a back room, corner the money of the world." 

(From Chicago speech of WJW. J. BRYAN.) 

!§iTATlSTIC» OF OCCUPATIONS. 

Total in all g^ainful occuration« 22,735,661 

lu AKriculture, Fisheries, and Mining; 9,013,201 or 39.64 percent. 

J n ManutactiircH and Me lianical Industries 5,091.669 " 22.40 •' 

In Domestie and Personal service 4.360.506 '• 19.18 '• 

In Trade and Transpoitation 3,325;962 •* 14.63 

In Professional Sei vice 944,323 " 4.15 
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A few subdivisions of the above: 

In Agiiculiure 8,449,948 or 37.88 *' 

OHrjienierF and Joiners 611.417 " 2.67 " 

Miners 349,588 •« 1.63 •♦ 

hoc* 'Oioti ve Kngineers and Firemen 79,463 '• 0.84 *• 

Fisheinien andOystenren 60,150" 0.26 *♦ 

Officials ol Banks and of Insurance. Trade, Trans- 
portation, Trust, and other companies 39,956 " 0.17 " 

\Vhole^ale Merchants and Dealers 31.199" 0.13 ** 

Bankers and Brokers 30,020 " 0.13 " 

• 

A glance at the above figures is sufficient to show how radically different are the 
principles of the two political parties. 

VIEWED FllOM THE liEPUBLICAN STANDPOINT, the few bankers and 
brokers, the few wholesale merchants, the few officials of trust, trade, transportation, 
and other corporations are the only genuine business men, and the millions engaged 
in agriculture and labor are of no account except as subjects for abusive cartoons. 

VIEWED FKOM THE DEMOCRATIC STANDPOINT, the members of the 
National, State, and local granges are as much business men as the members of the 
National and local boards of trade, and their votes count just as much. The mem- 
bers of the National and local labor organizations are as much business men as the 
members of the National and local bankers associations, and their votes count just as 
much. The locomotive engineer who, at the risk of his own life, saves the train 
from wreck is a far more useful business man than the stock gvnbler of Wall street, 
who accumulates millions by wrecking the finances of railroads. And his vote counts 
ust as much. 

In brief, the millions of farmers, producers, and laborers of all classes are as much 
business men as the few who live, thrive, and grow rich by trading in the product 
of labor. 
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XVI. 

ANTI-TRUST PROVISIONS. 

Sections of the ]K[ew Tarill'Iiaw Against Trusts, Combinations^ 

and Companies. 

Sec. 73. That every combination, conspiracj-, trust, agreement, or contract 
is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy, illegal and void when the 
same is made by or between two or more persons or corporations either of 
whom is engaged in importing any article from any foreign country into tho 
United States, and when such combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement,, 
or contract is intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or free com- 
petition In lawful trade or commerce, or to increase the maliet price in any 
part of the United States of any article or articles imported or intended 
to be imported into the United States, or of any manufacture into which such 
imported article enters or is intended to enter. Every person who is or shuU 
hereafter be engaged in tlie importation of jjoods or any commodity from 
any foreign country in violation of this section of this act, or who shall 
combine or conspire with another to violate tlio same, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof in any court of tlie United States, such 
person shall be fined in a sum not less than one hundred dollars and not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, and shall be further punished by imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court, for a term not less than three month*? 
nor exceeding twelve months. 

Sec. 74. That the several circuit coiu'ts of the United States are here- 
by invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of sectioD 
seventy-three of this act; and it shall be the duty of the several district 
attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorncy-Heneral, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain such violations. Such proceedings may be by way of petitions 
setting forth the case and praying that such violations shall be enjoined or 
otherwise prohibited. When the parties complninod of shall have been 
duly notified of such petition the court shall i>roceed, as soon as may be, to 
the hearing and determination of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the court may at any time make such temporary re- 
straining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 75. That whenever it shall appear to the court before which any 
proceeding under the seventy-fourth section of this act may be pending, that 
the ends of justice require that other i)arties should be brought before the 
court, the court may cause them to be sumiuoued. whethcM- they reside lu 
the district in which the court is held or not; and subpoouas to that end 
may be served in any distrir't by the marslial thereof. 
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[' Sec. 76. That any property owned under any contract or by any combi- 
) nation, or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) men- 
tioned in section seventy -three of tliis act, and being in the coui*se of trans- 
portation from one State to another, or to or from a Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized 
and condemned by lilie proceedings* as those provided by law for the for- 
feiture, seizure, and condemnation of property imported into the United 
States contrary to law. 

Sec. 77. That any person who shall be injured in his business or property 
by any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
clared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor in any circuit court of 
the United States in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold 
the damages by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee. 

It will be seen from the foi-egoing law enacted by a Democratic Congress 
against trusts, combines, and agreements made in violation of the laws of 
trade and in opposition to the best interests of society, that the Democratic 
party stands ready to do all in its power to protect the interests of the whole 
people against such combinations. The declaration of its platfonn of prin- 
ciples is so plain and so emphatic that there need be no doubt where the 
party stands on this question. There is no doubt but that the best interests 
of society require not only the enforcement of the broad principle so univer- 
sally recognized of protecting each citizen in his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, but in following out that other principle laid down by Jeflfei*son 
of "preventing men from injuring one another." 

It will not be inappropriate to print in this connection the provision of the 
Chicago platform on trusts and pools: 

"The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading rail- 
road systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require a stricter con- 
trol by the Federal Government of those arteries of commerce. We demand 
the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
such restriction and guarantees in the control of railroads as will protect 
the people from robbery and oppression.'* 
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XVIi. 

BONBS. 

Tike Issuaiice of Bonds to illaintain the Oold Reserve. 

One of the most calamitous results which flows from demouetization of 
silver and our effort to maintain the single gold standard is the issuance 
of bonds for the purpose of obtaining gold with which to redeem the green- 
backs or Treasury warrants. The President recommended the retirement 
of our greenback circulation to get rid of this trouble, but the people of the 
United States, through their representatives, have refused in all Congresses 
to do it. The 53rd Congress, two-thirds Democratic, and the 54th Congress, 
two-thirds Republican, seemed to be equally averse to this action. So it 
would seem tliat the Democratic platform of having the Government con- 
tinue to issue the money instead of surrendering the prerogative to banks 
is not an unpopular doctrine with the representatives of the people of either 
party. 

The destmction of Treasury warrants, commonly known as greenbacks, 
would be no remedy, for the reason that the Sherman notes which both 
administrations have redeemed in gold would still exist as a vehicle for 
the drawing of gold out of the Treasury. In addition to this, Secretary 
Carlisle has this week written a letter, published throughout the land, 
in which he says that should it become necressary in order to keep gold and 
silver together he will pay out gold for silver obligations. So it would be 
as easy to raid the Treasury in one way as the other. It has been raided 
by those Who have forced the issue of bonds when it was overflowing with 
money. All the trouble comes from tlie practice inaugurated under Repub- 
lican administration and kept up under all administrations since of dis- 
criminating against silver coin in the redemption of our coin obligations. 
If the Government exercises its option to redeem in either gold or silver, as 
it clearly has a right to do, and pay out both gold and silver, all of this 
mad rush to the Treas.ui-y to exhaust the gold resers^e in order to force the 
issue of bonds could be stopped. 

To maintain this single gold standard .^202,.500,000 of bonds have been 
ist;uod in addition to tlie .^100,000,000 originally issued when resumption was 
undertaken. It has been an exceedingly costly operation. One contract 
made with the syndicate for the sale of bonds for gold, if we estimate the 
bonds at what they were sold at and what in a very few days they were 
sold to the public at, or quoted to the public at by the purchasers from the 
Government, netted to the syndicate buying them several millions of 
dollars. It is absolutely In the power of moneyed syndicates to force bond 
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issues as long as our policy of redeeming our obligations in gold alone con- 
tinues. It is the fault of the system and can not be prevented while the 
system continues. It is true that since tliis campaign began to turn on these 
questions the men who forced the other issues of bonds have become 
frightened unless they would force the election of a President whom they 
don't want and lest they snould do that they are now supplying the Govern- 
ment with gold instead of raiding its gold. The exchange is manipulated 
for the same purpose, and it is presumed that those great banliing estab- 
lishments on the other side of the water who are joined in the effort to de- 
plete the gold reserve and force bond issues before are also aiding now In 
sustaining the gold reserve. But it should be remembered that when they 
pay in gold they take out gold obligations and have nothing to do but to 
hold them until after the election, and not only come and get their gold again 
but force another bond issue. 

The following, contributed to the National Bimetallist by Mr. Burton T. 
Doyle, will show the cost and trouble of maintaining the gold reserve: 

iHaiiitaiiiiiii; the Oolcl standard. 

To the National Bimetallist: 

In discussing the financial question, one important aspect of it has been 
apparently overlooked— the aspect presented to the Government's point of 
view. Both platforms of the two great political parties admit that the free 
and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver would be the best thing for 
this country; but there is this broad difference between them: The Repub- 
licans want this country to servilely submit to the present monometallic 
gold standard until England and other nations give their consent to a change 
—until we are permitted by other nations to do for ourselves what Is best 
for us; while the Democrats claim that we are great enough and strong 
enough to declare our financial independence of England and the rest of 
the world, and that we ought to do it— that we ought to prove ourselves 
worthy of our Revolutionary sires by throwing off England's financial yoke» 
Just as our ancestors threw off her political yoke in 1776. They are willing 
to pin their faith to the prowess of the United States, and with their Gov- 
ernment stand or fall. No servile submission to British financial tyranny 
for them— they are Americans. 

The Republicans want us to wait until our European masters say we are 
free and may do as we please. But will these masters ever say it? No! 
a thousand times, no! Why! Because they have too good a thing as it is 
to ever consent to a change in our financial system. Just look at it for a 
moment! Let us examine the facts! 

Prom March 1, 1889 (the beginning of the Harrison administration), to July 
22, 1896 (the present time), the Government has been steadily losing gold. 
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It bas lost during the aboye period of seyen years, four months, and twenty- 
two days the enormous sum of $433,530,536.81 in gold, as follows: 

Gold in the Treasury March 1, 1889 $230,210,717.00 

Gold in the Treasury March 1, 1893 103,284,218.91 

Total loss of gold under Mr. Harrison > $127,026,298.09 

Gold in the Treasury March 1, 1893 103,284,218.91 

Total gold bonds issued shice that time 262,000,000.00 

Total premium on same 31,000,000.00 

Total gold held by Mr. Cleveland 396,284,218.91 

Gold in Treasuiy July 22, 1896 '. 89,780,180.19 

Total loss of gold under Mr. Cleveland 306,504,038.72 

Total loss of gold since March 1, 1889 433,530,536.81 

This represents an average loss of $8(5,017,963.09 per year Ih gold. The 
highest annual output of all the gold mines in the United States during 
the same period (March 1, 1889, to July 22, 1896) was during the last fiscal 
year (1896), when it reached $44,000,000 in round numbers, but that 
was only a little over half enough to pay the average annual loss alone, 
even if the Government had owned it all; but the Government did not own 
one cent of it, except what it bought. The next highest annual output 
of all the mines in the United States during that period was $39,500,(X)0, 
during the fiscal year 1894, not half enough to meet the annual loss of the 
Government since March 1, 1889. 

But assuming that the output of gold last year (the highest since 1878) 
will be the average for the next ten years (when $100,000,000 of the $262,000,- 
000 Of gold bonds issued by this Administration will mature), and that 
the average loss of gold during the last seven years, four and two-thirds 
months, will be the average loss for the next ten years (when these bonds 
mature); and, assuming for the sake of argument, that the Government 
will own every cent of gold that will be mined in the United States during 
that time— where would it stand at the end of that time under the operation 
of the present system? 

The annual output being $44,000,000, and the annual loss being $86,017,- 
963.69, the annual loss over such annual output during the next ten years 
would be $42,017,963.09 a year, or $420,179,636.90 in all; but, in addition to 
this loss the Government must, at that time, redeem $100,000,000 of the $262,- 
000,000 of gold bonds already issued to maintain the present system (not to 
mention the accumulating interest). But an annual issue of $86,017,963.09 
must also be made during that time to meet the annual loss, since the 
Government has no way of getting: ^oUl except by the issue of gold bonds. 
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So that if the present system be continued this will be the condition of 
the Government at the expu*ation of the next ten years: 
Bonds to be issued from now until then (ten years at lp8G,- 

017,963.69 per year) $860,179,636.90 

Bonds already issued 262,000,000.00 



Total gold obligations now placed and to be placed upon the 
people to maintain the present system during that time $1,122,179,630.90 

And since the Government would have to issue more gold bonds to meet 
those already issued, and to be issued, to meet this annual loss, and also 
to meet these bonds, in turn, when they mature, where must it end— where 
can it end— except in repudiation, dishonor, or bankruptcy? Europe will 
never consent to a change, for Europe gets what we lose in gold. 

It will be noticed in this forecast that the bonded indebtedness of the 
United States prior to the inauguration of the present system has not been 
considered, and yet that enormous debt must be met. 

"But," says one, "this loss in gold may not continue, and ample revenue 
would stop it. We had no trouble about gold before the Democrats got in 
and tampered with the tariff." 

Ah, my friend, you are not acquainted with the facts! You forget that 
there was such abundant revenue flowing into the Treasury under the 
Harrison administration that the Republican party passed the McKinley 
bill for the purpose (it is now claimed) of diminishing its volume; and 
yet the Government lost over $127,000,0(X) in gold under President Harrison. 
It is a subterfuge to charge this loss of gold to the loss of revenue. The 
loss of gold antedates the loss of revenue. A higher tariff might bring more 
revenue into the Treasury, but it would not bring any more gold into it. 
and gold is what is needed. Do you ask why it would not bring in more 
gold? I repl3', because customs duties are payable in silver, silver certifi- 
cates, Treasury notes, or United States notes; and, 'consequently, the banks 
hoard the gold and the Government revenues are paid in currency. If it is 
asked why the l:)anks do this I reply, because it is to their interest to do so. 
By keeping gold coin out of the Treasury they force the Goveniment to 
issue bonds, which they buy, and make the basis of their circulation — 
Government bonds constitute the very staff of thi^'iv existence. If it is asked. 
"Do the banks do this?" I rei)ly with the followinir statistics: 
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CSolcl Ilelclings or the National BaukH., 

Date of report. Gold coin. Gold eertitlcates. 

December 11, 1889 $71,910,407 ?71,912,2eO 

Decoiiiber 19, 1890 77,325,784 82,569,980 

December 2, 1891 84,200,589 85,091,060 

December 9, 1892 94,754,328 73,118,480 

December 19, 1893 143,928,989 52,274,100 

December 19, 1894 114,898,047 29,677,720 

December 13, 1895 113,843,400 20,936,030 

May 7, 189C 105,938,779 21,383,020 

Previous to and including the j'car 1891 the larger portion of the gold 
reserve of the national banlis consisted of United States gold certificates, 
as the foregoing table of official figures shows. But from 1889 to 1893 the 
gold certificates held by them fell from $71,912,260 to $52,274,100— a loss 
of $19,638,100, while the amount of gold coin held by them rose from $71,- 
910,407 to $143,928,989— a gain of $72,018,522, or more than double what it 
was in 1891. 

Here was a transfer, within four year's, of the sum of $72,018,522 in gold 
coin from the Treasury of the United States to the national banks alone, not 
to mention the amount hoarded by other banks and trust companies. But 
this is not the worst of it. 

For, although the national banks had larger reserves of gold in 1893 
($196,203,089) than they had ever held before, they refused gold for export 
purposes and compelled the Government to furnish it It is hard to fathom 
the purpose of this move. The banks had, up to that time, provided gold 
out of their own vaults for export purposes without making or compelling 
a raid on the Treasury of the United States. The report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1895 shows this state of affairs: 

"For many years after resumption much the larger part of the gold de- 
manded for export was furnished by the banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, and this continued to be the case until July 1, 1892; but since that 
date the withdrawals from the Treasury have considerably exceeded the 
amount exported. The banks and other institutions * * * ceased to sup- 
ply the export demand, thus throwing the entire burden on the Treasury, 
and our own people have withdrawn large sums for hoarding or for the 
settlement of gold contracts at home. The withdrawals from the Treasury 
between July 1, 1879, and July 1, 1892, amounted to $43,310,896, while the 
gross exports during the same time amounted to $389,354,757, showing that 
$346,043,861 was supplied from sources outside of the Treasury; but the 
withdrawals from July 1, 1892, to December 1, 1895, have amounted to 
$360,260,512 and the gross exports have amouiited to $305,617,419, from 
which it appears that the Goverament has furnished a sum equal to the 
whole export and $54,649,093 in addition." 

In other words, it was the policy and established practice of the banks 

to furnish the major part of all gold needed for export purposes until they 
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formed a new. purpose— that of forcing gold bonds from the Government by 
depleting the gold reserve of the United States Treasury. Since the forma- 
tion of that purpose they have not only compelled the Government to put up 
all the gold needed for export purposes,but they have transferred all the gold 
they could from the vaults of the Treasury to the vaults of their own banli^s. 
Starting in 1892 with less than $95,000,000 in gold coin, they forced $262,000,- 
000 of gold bonds from the Government and had over $10,000,000 more of 
gold coin in May, 1896, than they started with in 1892. That is, they euchred 
the Government out of $262,000,000 in gold bonds and over $10,000,000 in 
gold coin. Was it a conspiracy? Yes! What was its object? Bonds! Did 
they get them? Yes! Can they do it again? Yes! Will they do it again? 
Yes; as long as they thirst for gold bonds on which to predicate their own 
circulation and extend their power— they will continue to thirst for 
bonds as long as the Government has any paper money in circulation, for 
they want a monopoly of the paper money business themselves. How long 
can they continue to do this? Just as long as the present system is con- 
tinued. Is it wise? Is it safe for any country to have a financial system 
under which such performances are made possible? No! And yet that !s 
Just what the Republicans are urging you to have the United States do. 
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THE DK:II0C*RATI<: party AMD ITS REI.ATION(S TO THE 
|J]%ION SOLDIERS AlWD SAILORS AMD THE 

PENSION SYSTEM. 

From forum, tribune, and in legislative halls the enemies of honest administra- 
tive methods have hurled at the Democratic party the accusation that it al ^ays 
was and is now the enemy of the old soldier, and that the very existence of the 
pension system in the future depends upon the restoration of the Republican party 
to power, thus perennially insulting the intelligence of the great public conscience 
for political advantage solely, as each campaign approaches, and striving to befog 
the public judgment in the consideration of a simple question of the honest admin- 
istration of the law. 

To the charge that the present administration is unfriendly and ungen«.*rous to 
the Federal soldiery, let us address ourselves. With alacrity can the Democratic 
party take up the gauge of battle on these lines and go before the country rpon :he 
record with supreme confidence in that sense of fair play, love of justice ii!i<l (genius 
for the right inherent in the generous and intelligent manhood of the na,t.oii, that 
will not be swcftved by the howling dervishes of misrule from its approbation of 
honest public servants who exemplify in the proper administration of the laws <jf 
the country that ** a public office is a public trust." 

The attitude of the Democratic party is best voiced by the sentiments contained 
in the National Democratic platforms from 1864 to 1892 and the several State plat- 
forms which urge liberal pensions to be granted as a right in accordance with the 
law and not in violation of it ; and also in the friendly and generous sentiments of 
President Clovehmd, expressed to vards the deserving volunteer soldiers, which 
abound in the many messages that from time to time he has sent to Congress : 

CLEVELASO AND PENSIONS AND THE DEIilOCRATIC RECORD IN CONGRESS. 

Actions speak louder than words. What have the Democratic President and 
party done since the war to make good their promises, to show a sincere sense of 
the sacred debt due the defenders of the Union and merit the confidence of a grate- 
ful, generous coimtry? The United States statutes furnish the proper answer. 

(1). Cleveland approved the act of Aug. 4, 1886, increasing the pensions of 10,030 
cripples, armless and legless veterans, from $24 to $30; $30 to $36, and from $37.50 
to $45 per month. 

(2). Act of March 19, 1886, considering the past alone, increased from §8 to $12 
per month the pensions of 79,989 widows and dependents on the rolls at that time, 
as well as the tens of thousands who have since been placed there. These 79,989 
certificates were issued by a Democratic Cammisaioner of Pensions without one cent 
of expense or a moment's wmecessary delay to these deserving beneficiaries, and 
with no hindrance to other just claims pending before the office. 
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(3). x\ci of May 15, 188G, granting certificatea of discharge to members of the 
Missouri Home Guards, wliost^ claims were adjudicated by the Hawkins-Taylor 
<]k)mmission. 

(4). Act of May 17, 1886, amending the reports of the War Department, which 
discriminated agUnst a large and worthy class of soldiers, relievmg thousands of 
unfortunate veterans of the hardships, worked by the resting of charges against 
them, based upon teclmical errors in the records. 

(5). Act of January 29, 1887, benefiting about 30,000 survivors and widows of the 
Mexican War, to whom more than $15,000,000 have been disbursed. 

(6). Act of June 7, 1888, granting arrears to widows from the date of death of the 
busband, and providing that all United States officers authorized to administer 
<xiths should administer all oaths required to be made in pension cases in tlie exe- 
^nition of vouchers for pensions free of charge— a just and humane act. This act in 
the past alone benefited more than 200,000 soldiers^ widows, and was inspired by 
that universal regard for the decencies of life, which urged that this worthy class 
should suffer no discrimination in refraining from an unseemly scramble for pen- 
sions, ere ceased the last strains of the requiem over the dead soldier-husband's re- 
mains. 

(7). Act of August 14, 1888, for the relief of certain appointed or enlisted men in 
the navy or marine corps from technical charges against them in the records, which 
«tood between them and pensions to which they were justly entitled. 

(8). Act of August 27, 1888, increasing pension? on account of deainess. - 

(9). Act oi Fobr.iary 12, 1889, granting an increase in pension from $72 to $100 
per month to all persons who in the line of duty, in the naval or military serviiie 
-of the United States, lost both hands. More than thirty of this extremely 
-unfortunate class were benefited by this act immediately on the date ot its passage. 

(10). AcG of Miiixjli 1, 1889, relating to the payment of pensioas to the widows 
or dependent heirs where subsequent to the issuance of the check the pensioner 
dies. 

(11). Act of March 2, 1889, removing certain technical cliarges in the record, 
imd relieving a large and meritorious class of volunteer and regular soldiers of the 
late war and the war with Mexico, placing them in an honorable light be: ore pos- 
terity and the comrades with whom they fought side by side; and 

(12). Act of December 21, 1893, making a pension a vested right. 

During the four years of the last Republican administration President Harrison 
Approved only seven acts which may, by any stretch, be charactcrizt'd as general 
pension bills, and one, the Army Nurse Bill, was passed by a Democnitic House. 

Since 1875, the year of Dwmucmtic accession to power in the House of Represen- 
4aitives, in addition to the foregoing gonenil acts, all of which were approved by a 
Democratic President, Democratic Houses of Representatives have initiated every 
pension law now upon the statute bjoks, save during the brief period of the 
notorious (47th) Keifer Congress, and the equally notorious JUllion Dollar (51st) 
Reed Congre>5s. Democratic Houses pass d : 

(1). Act of August 13, lS7u, issuing u.tiiicial Hmbs or coiiimutiUiou then^or to 
-disabled Sf^ldlc-ri and seamen, and providin^j tmnsporc-ition for tlu> purpose of 
liaving the .«amo. properly fitted. 

(2). Act of February 28, 1877, inc.vashig the pension of those who lost both an 
arm and a leg. 

(3). Act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions on Jiccouni of service in the war of 
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1812 and the Revolutionary war, requiring a sarvice of but 14 instead of kO daya on 
the part of survivors of the war of 1812, and granting pensions to widows regard- 
less of date of naarriage to soldierd of this war. It also granted pensions to widows 
of soldiers of the Revolutionary war on a sarWce of 14 days. Former laws required 
marria ;e prior to the treaty of |)eace in the case of widows of the wir of 1812. 

(4). Act of June 17, 1878, increasing to $72 per month the pensions of those 
who lost both hands, both feet, or the sight of both eyes incident to the S3rvicj, 
and two years later. 

(5). Act of June 16, 1830, giving $72 per month to the totally helpless from any 
cause incident to the service. 

(6). Act of IVIarch ?>, 1870, increasing to $37.50, hip-joint amputations. This 
sum was aft rwarda increased to $45 per month by a Democratic House. 

(7). A Democratic Congress passed the arrears of pension acts January 25 and 
March 3, 1879, generous easures which benefited more than 225,000 pensioners 
and at a single bound caused the annual pension roll to leap from $33,780,526.19 to 
$57,240,540.14. The Republican party had control of both Houses of Congress for 
more than ten years after the close of the war, but passed no legislation of this char- 
actt r. Both Houses became Democratic in 1879, and on the 21st of June of that 
year they passtd the following am indment for the protection of pensioners and 
abolishing biennial medical examinations. 

(8). Sec. 3 act of June 21, 1879. That sections 4771, 4772, and 4773, providing 
for biennial examinations of pensioners are hereby repealed : Provided, That ohe 
Commissioner of Pensions shall have the same power as heretofore to order a spe- 
cial examination whenever in his judgment the same may be necessary, but in no 
case shall a pension be withdrawn or reduced except up>n notice to the pensioner 
and a hearing upon sworn testimony. * * * In order to provide for the speedy 
payment of arrearages of pension, the Sacretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to issue immediately in payment thereof, as may be adopted, the 
l^al tender currency now in tlie United States Treasury held as a special fund for 
the redemption of fractional currency, etc., etc. This statute was passed not only 
to provide for the large payment of arrears that would soon fall due, but to protect 
the pensioners against Republic;m Commissioners of Pensions who were then sus- 
pending pensions without notice or hearing, and in many instances upon malicious 
anonymous letters and unsworn statements of vindictive and malevolent persons, 
and reducing or dropping the names of pensioners from the rolls upon the mere 
verbal ex parte reports of secret agents. 

(9). Act of Detember2l, 1893, making a pension a vested right. 

(10). Act of February JO, 1881, for the protection of pensioners in soldiers* homes. 

(11). Act of July 14, 1892, establishing an intermediate rate of pension between 
$30 and $72 per month, and fixing the rate at $50 for all who required frequent and 
periodical though not i-egular and constant personal aid and attendance. 

( 12). Act of August 5, 1892, granting pensions to army nurses and forbidding the 
demanding of a fee by claim agents for prosecuting this class of cases. This was a 
generous recognition of ttie noble heroines who, leaving home and loved ones be- 
hind, in selt-sacrifice braved pestilence and hardship in every form to minister to 
the stricken in liospitals of the army, with danger for their constant fare and death 
their never absent companion. 

(13). Act of July 4, 1881, which established the proper relations which sliould 
exist between attorneys and clients, and fixed by law the fees to be allowed in 
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pension cases. By this acb a Democratic Congress placed the strong arm of the 
biw between the helpless applicant for pension and the unblushing rapacity of the 
horde of pension pettifoggers that operated up to this time. 

Some idea may be gathered of the state of affo-irs when we reflect that in the 
seven years alone prior to the passage of the above act, 534 claim agents were prose - 
Cuted for violations of one form or another of the penal statutes relating to pen- 
sions, 355 were suspended, 248 disbarred, 138 dropped from the roster of attomejra. 
and 64 convicted. This Democratic measure smoked them out. 

CLEVBLAND's vetoes op PRTVATB PENSIO^f ACTS. 

During the twenty-four (24). years of uninterrupted Republican administration — 
1861 to 1885—2,001 private pension acts passed by Congress became laws, an aver- 
1^ of about 83 a year. During Lincoln's administration, 41 ; John.^on's, 431 ; 
Grant's, 490 ; Hayes's, 303 ; Garfield and Arthur's, 736. In the first three years of 
President Cleveland's former administration — 1885 to 1888 — out of 1,560 submitted 
to him. 1,369 became laws, more tlian thirty-three times as many as during Lincoln's 
four years ; more than three times as many as Johnson's four years ; nearly three 
tunes as many as Grant's eight- years ; four-and-a-half times as many as Hayes's 
four years ; and nearly twic3 as many as Garfield and Arthur's four years. The 
average yearly number of these private pension acts which became laws under 
Cleveland's former administration was 458, five-and-a-half timos the average annual 
number during the preceding Republican administrations. 

PENSION STATISTIC. 

The i)en3ion estimates for the current fiscal year, capitalized at 3 per cent, would 
be the interest on about $5,500,000,000, a sum greater than the national debt of any 
country on earth, and nearly twice the debt of the United States at the close of 
the war. 

$85,292,931.08 have bean paid for pensions under the general law during the last 
fiscal year. For the same time $68,259,537.18 were paid under the act of June 27, 
1890, while from 1871 to the present time the total disbursements on account of 
the war of 1812, Indian wars, and, the Mexican war were but $55,896,433.38. The 
results of these wars increased the territory of the United States from less than 
1,000,000 to 3,003,884 square miles. _ Tho Mexican sarvica pension bill was not 
passed until thirty-nine years after the close of that war. This recognition was 
given to the survivors of 1812 fifty-«even years after, and the Rsvolution fifty-nine 
years after the close of these respective wars. 

Pensions thus far paid excaei the entire appropriations from the foundation 
of the Government up to 1861. The pension appropri ition for the current fiscal 
year is equal to the entire cost of the army, navy and pension establishments of 
Brazil, China, Mexico, Norway, and Sweden and Spain combined ; or Germany, 
Mexico and Spain ; it exceeds that of Germany and Spain combined, and is almost 
equal to that of Russ'a and Brazil. It is fifty million dollars more than the entire 
expenditures for the military and naval establishments of Germany ; twenty 
million dollars more than that of Rissia; and equils three-fourths of the entire 
expenditure of Grdat Britain in miin aining its naval, military, pension and civil 
list establishments. ' Twelve States in the Union receive 50 per cent more in pen- 
sion money than the cost of their entiro school establishments. Maine ana Ver- 
mont received two-and-a-halt times as much in pensions as they pay for schools. 
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The estimates for the payment of pensions for the coming fiscal year exceed the 
total assessed valuation of the real and personal property of twenty -five {Jlo } Stetea 
in the Union. There are 76,661 pensioners in the six States of AVashington. Kansas, 
Nebras a, North and South Dakota, and Oregon, nearly three times as many ix^nsioners 
as these States furnished soldiers (26,286) to the army. In the ten States that formed 
the Southern Confederacy there are 48,639 pensioners, and in the six borvler States 
128,936, making in all 177,575 pensioners, receiving an aggregate of $28,428,759.42 
in the old slave States. In the aggregate the 30bh of June, 189i, 2,114,908 original 
pension daims have been filed since 1861. 1,433,134 of these have baen allowed. 
Upwards of two billions of dollars have been paid in pensions, local bouniicis, and 
private patriotic centributions for the relief of the families of the soldier,^ since 
the war. 

At the close of the year, June 30, 1894, there were 969,544 parsons upon the pen- 
sion rolls, a greater number than were mustered out of the service 29 years ago. and 
300,000 more than there were troops actively engaged in the army at any one 
time during the war. At the close of this year there were 737,358 invalids on the 
pension rolls, 89,000 more than the number of soldiers reported present for active 
duty by Provost Marshal General Frye March 31, 1§65, the number enrolled being 
980,086 and the number absent 332,339. During the last year (1893) $1,872,178.53 
were paid in attorneys' fees ALONE, and upwards of $20,000,000 went to these claim 
agents since 1865. Only three States in the Union (New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio) had a total population in 1860 greater than the number of pension claima 
filed since the war; only five States (New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Virginia) at the beginning of the war had a total population gr-ater than the num- 
ber of i)ension claims allowed since the war; only nine States have now a total 
population greater than the total number of pension claims filed, and twenty-one 
States and Territories of the Union have a total population less than the number of 
unsettled claims still pending 29 years after the close of the rebellion. 

NUMBEai OF PENSIONERS AND AMOUNTS PAID PEB CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

In Indiana the average is 5,300 pens' oners, receiving $900,264 per Congressional 
district. 

In Ohio, 4,904, receiving $825,080 per district. 

In Iowa, 3,464, receivmg $561,437. 

Pennsylvania, 3,193, receiving $505,911. 

Illinois, 3,124, receiving $500,906. 

Massachusetts, 3,100, receiving $529,326. 

Wisconsin, 2,761, receivmg $437,885. 

Rhode Island, 2,111, receiving $234,400. 

Minnesota, 2,329, receiving $372,205. 

The average number of paasioners in each Congressional dis^trict in the United 
States is 2,711, and the j-verage amount of i)ension pai I in each Congressional dis- 
trict is $440,282. 

Illinois furnished IJ times the number of troops Indiana did, but has only 58 per 
cent of th ' number of pensioners, receiving only 5-) ix?r cent of the amount of money 
per district as that State. She sent 83 per cent of the nunilxjr of troops Ohio did^ 
but has only 04 per cent of the number of pensioners, rvceiving 61 jter centas mucb 
pension pt^r distiict as this 6tat.'. 

Pennsylvania sent Ij times tho n mi :er of troops Indiana did, and has only 60 per 
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©ent of the number of pensioners, receiving 56 per cent of the amount of pension per 
district as this State. She sent 108 i)er cent of the number of troops Ohio did, and 
baa only 65 per cent of the nnmber of pensioners, receiving 61 per cent of the 
Amount per district as this State. 

Iowa, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Rhode Island, respectively, re- 
ceive 62, 59, 49, 41, and 26 per cent as much pension j)er Congressional district as 
Indiana, and 68, 64, 53, 45, and 28 per cent, respectively, as Ohio. 

Again, take the two Northern States which, since the war, have almost invariably 
cast their electoral vote for the Democratic ticket (New Jersey and Connecticut). 
In the former 2,563 pensioners receive $410,021 per Congressional district ; in the 
latter, 2,904 pensioners receive $335,088 per district. 

The pensioners in the State of Indiana are receiving average annual pensions 
equal to $169.87. In Ohio it is $168.25 ; in Iowa, $162.10 ; Illinois, $160.34 ; Min- 
nesota, $159.81 ; Wisconsin, $158.60 ; Pennsylvania, $158.44, and in Rhode Islan<3U 
$111.04. 

THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD IN THE PENSION OFFICE. 

During the four years of Democratic administration — from 1885 to 1889 — ^a little 
over 80 per cent of all the claims filed were allowed. During the preceding Repub- 
lican administration the average was but 78 per cent, and during the last Repub- 
lican administration (Tanner and Raum) only 67 per cent of the claims filed were 
allowed, notwithstanding the addition to the clerical force of the bureau of more 
than 400 persons. 

During the four years of Democratic administration — from 1885 to 1889 — $296,- 
458,741.25 were paid for pensions, fifteen and one-half millions more than were 
paid during the fifteen years of Republican administration from 1861 to 1875, in- 
clusive ; and, including the estimates for the current fiscal year. Democratic admin- 
istrations under Judge Lochren and General Black, have, in five years, disbursed 
$5,750,000 more than all the Republican administrations in the twenty years 
from 1861 to 1880 inclusive. 

The total disbursements for pensions since 1861 were, in round numbers, $1,730,- 
500,000. During sixteen (16) years of that time, counting the present Congress, 
the Democratic party in the House of Representatives, under the leadership of 
Randall, Carlisle and Crisp, originated appropriation bills for 64 per cent of this 
amount, in round numbers $1,109,000,000 ; while during eighteen (18) years under 
the control of the Republican party, but 36 percent, in round numbers $621,000,000 
were disbursed, or a net ratio of nearly 200 per cent in favor of the Democratic party. 

Soldiers of the republic, does this show the Democratic party has been ungener- 
ous to the heroic men who saved the flag from tarnish, or to their dependents? 
Wherein have Democratic administrations been inimical to the pensioners of the 
nation? Partisan Republicans in their cheeping criticisms strive for political effect 
solely. How plain a tale will put the prevaricator down ? 

ACT OF JUNE 27, 1890. 

The enormous increase in the annual pension roll, due to the lax construction of 

the act of June 27, 1890, which caused the amount yearly expended to leap from 

$89,000,000 in 1889 to $158,000,000 at a bound in 1893, is mainly responsible for the 

criticisms of the patient tax-payers of the nation, who gravely question whether 

this enormous sum was properly disbursed by a Republican administration. 

The amount paid, $158,000,000, in the third year since the passage of this act al- 
9 
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most equals in a single year the total amount paid under all existing laws during 
the eleven years of Bepuhlican rule, from 1861 to 1871 inclusive. 

This law was x>assed in recognition of the difficulties in the way of tracing dis- 
abilities to servic3 origin after a long lapse of time, and the ^t that deserving sol- 
diers who, in their advancing years, were suffering from affliction not of service 
origin, but which unfitted them to earn a support by manual labor, were deemed 
proper objects of thj national beneficence, and in obedience to this generous im- 
pulse the act was passed. But it had its requirements and limitations. Section 2d 
of the act, which is as follows, determines these : 

** Section 2. That all persons who served ninety days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably dischaiged therefrom, and who are now or who may hereafter 
be suffering from a mental or physical disability of a permanent character, not the 
result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates them for the performance of 
manual labor in such a degree as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, 
upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules and r^ulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placcKi upon the list of invalid pensioners 
of tue United States, and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding twelve dol- 
lars per month and not less than six dollars per month, proportioned to the d^ree 
of inability to earn a support,'* etc., etc. 

It will be perceived that it is imi)erative that there shall have been a service of 
at least ninety days, an honorable discharge, and in the case of invalids it must be 
shown by competent evidence that the applicant for pension under this act must be 
disabled for the performance of manual labor by reason of mental or physical dis- 
ability not due to his own vicious habits, rendering him unable in greater or less 
degree to earn a support by manual labor. 

How has the Repu lican party accounted for its stewardship to the people of the 
nation in the execution of this law? Has it been the faithful custodian of the trust 
impo^jed upon it? While providing with prodigality for the deserving beneficiaries 
has it buttressed the entrance to the public treasury against the strain of the rapa- 
cious claim agents and the unworthy pretender? It is the purpose of this to show 
that the Republican Commissioners of Pensions let down all the bars of the national 
pasture field, enabling the bounty- jumpers and others equally unworthy to enter 
with impunity. Names were put upon the pension rolls regardless of the requite 
ment of at least ninety days' service; th3 dishonorably discharged who tarnished 
the blue were pensioned; able-bodied applicants, rich m worldly store, but protest- 
ing mendicancy, were fed at the pub ic table ; and tho^e who by vice were reduced 
to the relics of a misspent life, were allow d to partake of the Nation's bounty that 
of right belonged alone to the worthy pensioners of the Republic. A Republican 
Commissioner of Pensions declared it his intention to raid the public treasiry with 
steam-shovel and gravel -train, and *' God help the surplus when he got up steam 
enough!" 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, aside from the requisite service and honorable dis- 
charge, there is but one condition that can give any right to a pension, namely, **a 
mental or physical disability of a x>ermanent character, not the result of their own 
vidous habits, which incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor in 
such a d^ree as to render them unable to earn a support." 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the approval of the act when in open violation of 
both the spirit and the letter of the law, a Republican Secretary of the Interior, by 
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Order No. 164, issued October 16, 1890, directed the Commissioner of Pensions that 
disabilities rendering claimants miable to earn a support in such a degree as \* ould 
be rated under former laws at or above $6 and less than $12 should be rated the 
same as like disabilities of service origi , and that all cases showing a pensionable 
disability which, if of service origin, would be rated at or above $12, shall be nited 
at $12 per month. And to show conclusively tliat the inability of the applicant to 
perform manual labor was not taken mto considerxtion at all in the mt ng of caset: 
under this law, let us read the circular of the then Republican Medical lUiferee, 
dated December 10, 189^^, to the Medical Division of the Pension Office, and ap- 
prove by the Commissioner of Pensions : 

" The ratings recommended should be the same as if the disability or disabilities 
were incurred in the service, rating eai'h di^ability separately. '* In a letter to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, dated May 23, 1893, this same Medical I'eferee, in 
answer to inquiry as to the practice in rating act of June 27 cas?s under the Re jub- 
lican administration, stated that *^ the inability of the applicant to p 'rform manual 
labor was not taken into consideration." 

Within three years from the promulgation o* this Order 164, more than three- 
quarters of a million claims were filed imder the act of June 27, 1890, and -i59. 155 
pensioners ^ere placed upon the rolls imder it. Order 164 established a practice in 
the bureau which disregarded the basic requirements of the law, and put hundreds 
of thousands of pensioners upon the rolls whom Congress never intended to re- 
ward. The gratitude of the nation to its defenders was preyed upoa, and the 
Treasury robbed in the soldier's name. 

Under laws prior to June 27, 1890, rates of pension were fixed without regard to 
the capacity of the pensioner to earn a support by manual labor, while under the 
act of J une 27, 1890, the condition was imperative that there must be a disability inca- 
pacitating for the performance of manual labor to obtain a support. There are 21 
disabiiities not specified by law but fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions es- 
tablishing rates of pension under laws prior to June 27, 1890, which are r it<»d a\ 
$12 and upwards; and by Order 164 were rated under the law of 1890 by the Re- 
publican Commissioner at $12 per month. To illustrate : 

The loss of an eye ; nearly total deafness of one ear and slight of o'her ; loss of 
thumb and index finger ; or the loss of a thumb, finger and toe was rated at $12 
per month or more ; then the mandate of the order and the practice under it was 
that a claimant under the act of 1890 should be rated at $12 per month, although 
Congress designed that no man should receive $12 per month except for disabilities 
which render him wholly unable to earn a support by manual labor. Stifihess of a 
shoulder, elbow, knee, ankle or wrist joint — do these render a man whol y unable 
to perform manual labo**? Does the loss of an eye or the deafness of anear w lolly 
in^pacitate one ? Such has bten the practice of the bureau under Republican ad- 
ministratioas, and millions of dollars of the people's money wrongfully paid oni. 

Loss of little toe and little finger and small varicocele, without complications, in- 
curred 20 years o • longer after the close of the war, entitled the app icant, accord- 
ing to Raum's practice, to the minimum rating under the act of June 27, 1890 
and men were pensioned for baldness, bunions, and corns. So flagrantly at vari- 
ance with the requirements of the law of June 27, 1890, were the practices of the 
Republican Commissioner that the Republican Secretary of the Interior, j .^t two 
months after the rebuke administered by the Republican reverses of 1892, issued 
the decision of January 7, 1893, and sought to restore to something like a just ba^ie 
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the practice of the department under the act of June 27, 1890. This is known as 
the Weike decision, rescinding Order No. 164, and establishing the principle : 

(1 ) That the basis of rates under the act of Jane 27, 1890, is inability to earn a 
sapport by reason of incapacity for manual labor due to disability not the result of 
vicious habits. 

(2) Schedule of nominal rates will not be added U^ther to make up a rate under 
said act, but the rate will be based on the combined effect of all the causes involved 
upon the apphcant's capacity for manual labor. (Assistant Secretary Bussey to 
Ckmunissioner Baum. ) 

Previous to the Weike decision the Bureau bad been allowing 78 2-10 per cent of 
all claims examined, but immediately after this decision allowances fell to 33} per 
cent of the claims examined, less than half the rate at which x)ensions were allowed 
immediately prior thereto. 

During the six months previous to this decision 43,(>S3, or an average of 7,280, 
army and navy original invalid certificates weekly were issued under the act of 
June 27, 1890, by the Bepublican Commissioner (Raum); daring the six subse- 
quent months (three of which were under the Republicans and three under the 
new Democratic administration) 18,608, or a weekly average of 3,101 — only 42 6-10 
per cent of this class of certificates, the only kind affected by this decision — were 
issued. On this basis fully 170,000 of the 311,300 x>ensioners of this class placed 
upon the rolls under the act of June 27, 1890, by the Repubhcan administration in 
two and a half years have no just right to be there, and more than 168,000,000 paid 
to them was absolutely given away without authority of law. 

When a single decision like that had the effect of reducing aUowanoes more than 
one-half, was it not high time to raise the question as to whether the act of June 
27, 1890, was being honestly and properly administered? So great was the reduc- 
tion of allowances under this decision that ex-Ck)mmisiioner Tanner, in an inter 
view in a Washington paper, demanded that President Harrison require the deci- 
sion to be abrogated, or it would depopulate the pension rolls. 

BENNETT DECISION. 

The principle of procedure under the act of June 27, 1890, as laid down in the 
Weike decision was made more forcible on the accession of the Democratic party to 
power by the decision of Assistant Secretary Reynolds, May 27, 1893, in the case of 
Charles T. Bennett, wherein it was affirmed "that the basis of x)ension under sec- 
tion 2. of the act of June 27, 1890, is incapacity due to any permanent mental or 
physical disability not the result of vicious habits to such a d^ree as renders the 
claimant unable to earn a support by manual labor. * * * Neither the Sec- 
retary of the Interior nor the Commissioner of Pensions can, by order or by prac- 
tice, supersede an act of Congress. The power of the Department, so &u: as its Or- 
ders and practice are concerned, is limited to an execution of the law; it ceases when 
an effort is made to supersede the law. 

THE BOABD OF REVISION AND AUTHORITY FOR SUSPENSIONS. 

The showing that made it appear certain that under Order 164 many x)ens:ona 
were ill^^ally granted caused the Commissioner of Pensions under the fore- 
going decision (Bennett) of May 27, 1893, to organize a board of revision com[x>sed 
of the best men in the Bureau regatdless of political complexion. They were re- 
quired to examine cases allowed under the act of June 27, 1890, and pick out such 
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as had no legal or equitable basis to rest upon, ''but with instructions to disturb no 
case where by the most liberal construction of the evidence the right to the i)ension 
could be sustained under any law. In cases where it was believed that pension 
could not be sustained and another medical examination was thought necessary, the 
payment of the pension was ordered to be suspended pending investigation, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Bureau from the beginning, and at the proper time the 
usual sixty days notice was given to the pens' oner within which he could ask for 
a medical examination or supply further evidence to his right to pension.*' 

1?his Board of Revision, up to December 21, 1893, whon the act was pa ised de- 
claring a x>ension to be a vested right, and requiring thirty days notice before sus- 
I)ension, took the blankets off 12,548 cases issued under Order 164. After a careful 
re-examination, guided by Order No. 240 of Commissioner Lochren, it was found 
that 8,401, or 67 per cent of them, were entitled to the pensi m originally allowed 
and the payment of pension was immediately ordered to be resumed; 568 were re- 
duced to smaller rates than those wrongfully given; 701 were dropped from the 
rolls, as it was shown they were not entitled to pensions under any law, and 2,818 
were still suspended and undergoing further investigation at the date of the passage 
of the act of December 21, 1893, since which time payment has been resumed in 
these cases under the terms of this act 

POWER TO SUSPEND. 

The power to suspend current payments of pinsion, and upon satisfactory proof 
to drop the names of pensioners from the rolls, lies in the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Pensions. This view finds approval and confirmation in 
the following: Kellogg vs, Waite and trustee, 12 Allen, Mass., 530; United States 
tw. Hall, 98 XJ. S., 357; sections 4692 and 4693, R. S. U. S., and prior and subsequent 
acts, which prescribe the nature of the conditions precedelit to title. Being con- 
ditions precedent nothing can defeat them and they must co-exist before the title is 
perfected. If through fraud or mistake the Government is deceived or imposed 
upon and a pension certificate issues, no legal title arises because the necessary 
conditions of proof and fact do not exist, and the Grovemment has the right to with- 
hold or vacate every muniment of title that lacks the fundamental legal eleme ts. 

The practice of suspension has b^en the practice of the Bureau, followed since as 
fer back as 1819, and has prevailed without interruption through all administrations. 
It is in line with the assertion of the right by successive Secretaries, and was asserted 
in the case of certificate numbered 70,032, by Secretary Delano, who held that if 
ihere was an improper allowance either through fraud or error suspeasions were 
warranted; in certificate number 107,574, by Secretary Schurz, and by Secretary 
Zach. Chandler, the soldier's friend, who was Secretary of the Interior in 1875, and 
who by telegraph directed H. G. Sickel, United States Pension Agent at Philadel- 
phisLf to suspend payment of pension in every case which had been prosecuted by 
the following attorneys: Joseph E. Devitt & Co., E. B. Jackson, Francis Register, 
Matthcjws, Poulson & Co., et al. 

This suspension order, just prior to the September, 1875, payment, must have 
iafiTected nearly every pensioner residing in the city and county of Philadelphia, uti 
well as those of the surrounding forty-six counties in Pennsylvania and all the State 
of Delaware, which comprised the district paid at the Philadelphia agency that year 
-$3,447,254.26 were paid to the 27,740 pensioners on the rolls in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware during the year ending June 30, 1875. As the Philadelphia agency com- 
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prised more than half the State of Pennsylvania and all of Delaware, it will be 
perceived that the number of suspensions must have been many thousands. 

It has been heralded thorughout the countrj' that nearly 13,000 pensions had 
been suspended by the Democratic administration, but these patriots who love the 
soldier so well that they do not hesitate to alarm and harass him by lying reports, 
do not state that out of tha exact number suspended (12,548) 4,095 of that nu n- 
ber are foreign residents, whose pensions terminated July 1, 1893, by act of Con- 
gress passed March 1, 1893, and approved by Benjamin Harrison. 

STATEMENTS OF FORMER REPUBLICAN COMMISSIONERS RELATIVE TO FRAUDS, DBOP- 

PINGS, ETC. 

When the urgent deficiency bill was before Congress last jVIarch, and Democratic 
Bepresentatives were asking for sufficient money for the payment of special exam- 
iners to purge the pension roll of frauds, they were confronted by Hepublicans with 
iBuch remarks as these : ** The whole object and purpose is to p\y the * spies ' and 
' secret agents ' to be put upon the track of the old soldier, to shadow him in his 
outgoings and incomings.'' 

Suspension was referred to as if it were a new trick on the part of the Democrats, 
and frauds were said to exist only in the imagination of Southern Brigadiers. They 
are unmindful of the fact that the whole special examination system was of their 
own creation, as may be seen by a scrutiny of the annual reports of the earlier Re- 
publican Commissioners urging in unequivocal terms that the pension system under 
the old ex parte methods were reeking with fraud, and each annual report is bur- 
dened with the clamors of these Eep iblicm Commissioners for an enlargement of 
the powers conferred upon special agents by section 4744, R. S. So thoroughly has 
uie work gone on siijce then that now substantially every United States court in 
the country has its calendar from the Pension Bureau of crimes in the procuring or 
efforts to procure fraudulent pensions. From April 1, 1893, to Juue 2, 1894, in the 
past year alone, the small forse of 182 special examiners in the field, made 237 
arrests, procured 531 indictments, 215 convictions, and 93 sentences of persons 
charged with criminal violations of the penal statutes in relation to pensions, and 
74 attorneys were suspended and disbarred for complicity in these crimes, saving to 
the Government in first payments a' one the enormous sum of $2,702,760.88, that 
would have gone to these fraudulent claimants. 

In the Month of May, 1894, alone, $398,992.87 was saved to the Grovemment 
from this source, and from April 1, 1893, to June 1, 1894, $29,538.79 of money im- 
properly and illegally received as pensions was collected and refunded to the Gov- 
ernment. 

For the nine years from 1874 to 1882, inclusive, 3,283 names were dropped from 
the rolls, over 18,000 were suspended pending investigation, thousands of pensions 
were reduced, and the sum of $4,344,954.36 was saved to the Treasury. Upwards 
of 600 persons were prosecuted, indicted, convicted or sentenced for criminal vio- 
lations of the penal statutes in pension claims. 

Thus it will be s en that pension frauds held high carnival in the golden age of 
Republican supremacy as in later days when President Harrison's Attorney-General 
(W. H. H. Miller) was led to say : "J have never before had my eyes opened to the 
enormity of the frauds which are being pra>cticed upon the General Government by ap- 
plicants for pension, and I am free to admit that I have not before appreciated the degree 
of ease with which applications for pension may be prosecuted in the Pension Office at 
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Washingtonf and pensions granted upon affidavits which have no grounding in the com- 
tnon principles of truth. It was a revelation to m«." 

Droppings of large nambera of names from the pension rolls for various causes ia 
not a recent practice pesuliar to the present administration, but has been occasioned 
every year through all administrations, Republican and Democratic alike. During 
the year ending June 30, 1881, Commissioner Dudley dropped from the rolls for all 
causes including deaths, 10,712 nimes when the pension roll was only $50,000,030 
annually. In 1882, he dropped 11,446, when the roll was $54,000,000. In 1883, he 
dropped 20,997, when the roll was $60,000,000. 

In 1889, Commissioner Raum dropped 16,507, when the roll was $89,000,000. 
In 1890, he drcpped 20,319, when the roll was $106,000,000. In 1891 he dropped 
20,525, when the roll was $118,000,000. In 1892 he dropped 25,303, when the roll 
was $141,000,000. In 1893, Commissioner Lochren dropped from the rolls on 
account of death, remarriage, legal limitation of minors, fiiiilure to claim pension, 
and for all other causes 33,690, 4,095 of whom were foreigners dropped under the 
act of March 1, 1893, (approved by a Republican President, ) leaving 29;595 as the 
total number otherwise dropped, 2,296 of whom were dropped mainly for fraud 
and excessive rating under Order 164, when the roll contained the names of 966,012 
pensioners, who received $158,800,437.35. 

DISCBIBIINATIONS IN FAVOR OF NEW LAW AND AGAINST OLD LAW CLAIMANTS. 

Three hundred and seventy- even thousand two hundred and three invalid • re- 
ceived pension under the act of June 27, 1890, and only 365,403 under former lawa. 
82,132 invalids and 72,482 widows receive $8 p r month under the act of June 27, 
1890, while only 63,790 of these two classes (invalids and widows) receive this 
amount under the general law. 214,379 recdive $12 per month under the act of 
June 27, 1890, while only 151,660 receive this amount under the general law. A 
contemplation of these and foregoing facts shows that if the justice and usefulne?f 
of any system for the bestowal of pensions depend upon th:^ uniformity of its 
operation that the Republican administration has ^Uen woefully short of a proper 
appreciation of the beneficent design underlying the psnsion system in discrimi- 
nating against particular localities, for partisan ends, and against the wounded or 
invalid soldiers whose disabilities were incurred in the service and line of duty, or 
are directly traceable thereto, and in favor of a less worthy class. 

UNEQUAL ANr> UNFAIB RATINGS RESULTING FROM LAX PRACTICES OF REPUBLICAN AD- 
MINISTRATIONS. 

Prior to December 4, 1891, the rate for loss of sight of an eye was $8 per month. 
Those placed on the rolls prior to this time, under the act of June 27, 1890 for lo9e 
of sight of an eye are receiving $8 per month while those placed on the rolls sinoe 
that date were given $8 per month to December 4, 1891, and $12 thereafter. 

The same incongruities prevail in the ratings in regard to hernias, deafness, etc. 
There are, therefore, now on the pension roll two sets of pensioners under both the 
new and the old law, the former reciving one rate of pension and the latter a differ- 
ent rate for the same disability. 

Under ruling 249 (November 2, 1892), when the change of time of reJuction of 
rates for some degrees of deafness was made, there were added to the schedule sev- 
eral minor degrees of deafness, so that now it is possible for all who heretofore (prior 
to the issuing of Order 257, February 28, 1894, ) had their penaons for deafne« 
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Allowed from the date when first shown in a ratable degree under the then existmg 
schedule to get a rerating and arrearages of from $1 to $2 per month from date of 
discharge, if claim was filed prior to July 1, 1880, or from date of filing in those filed 
on or subsequent to July 1, 1880, to the date when under the former schedule and 
practice of the oflice the disability was shown in a ratable degree by a medical ex- 
amination. 

These glaring inequalities and discriminations, due to the mischievous practices 
of the Republican administratioi;, have been corrected by the Democratic Secretary 
and Commissioner as far as possible in the brief period they have been in power by 
Order 257, above referred to. Another vicious practice, which seems to have been 
devised for the benefit of pension attorneys exclusively, was the issuance of a cer- 
tain kind of certificate called * 'supplementary certificate," which often had the effect 
of giving the attorney two fees when the amount allowed the claimant was scarcely 
sufficient to pay these fees. 

And another was the allowance of certain restorations for disabilities shown to 
have long since eeased to exist, and still another, the Bureau informing the claim- 
ant that the disability for which he claims did not exist, but others did, for which 
he was required to send up an application, upon which pension was promptly al- 
lowed. 

"sympathetic affidavits." 

Sympathetic affidavits are responsible for much of the evil that has arisen in itn> 
administration of the pension laws. These machine affidavits, written by the claim- 
ant or his attorney, have been placed before comrades or neighbors who oftentimes, 
without reading them, signed them and they were fileJ in pension claims. This 
evil has been corrected bj^ Commissioner Lochren's Order No. 229, which requires 
that affiants shall have personal knowledge of the matters to which they testify in 
accordance with law. 

LARGE appropriations FOR PENSIONS. 

The Appropriations Committee of the Fifty-second Congress appropriated in all 
$323,800,437. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, 76,946 claims were filed 
under all laws, and 80,213 claims were allowed. At the close of business June 30,. 
1894, 619,027 claims of all classes were pending, and the total number of pensioners 
on the rolls was 969,544. Of these 375,084 are invalids under the new law, and 
362,274 under the old. 

In 1891, the first year after the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, under Order 
164, 138,216 names were added to the rolls; the next year there was an increase of 
61,692; the next year there was a remarkable falling ofi^, and only 89,944, less than 
half the number of the preceding year, were added to the rolls. If this ratio were 
continued it is apparent that the number added to the rolls will in a short while 
not greatly exceed the number dropped on account of death and other causes. A» 
has been heretofore stated, after the rescinding of Order 164 by the Weike decisioD 
of January 7, 1893, under the Republican administration, allowances fell from 78 3-10 
per cent of all claims examined to 33i per cent, less than half the rate at which 
they were allowed immediately prior thereto. 

During the last administration, after the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, word 
was passed round that at least 1,000 certificates a day must be turned out, leaving 
out of consideration a large number of other cases which must be handled — rejected 
or otherwise passed upon. 
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fiome idea may be gleaned of the maimer in which medical and legal opinions 
and decisions were rendered in cases which in some instances involve thousands of 
dollars, from the fact that a single examiner passed upon 2,400 cases in a single 
month, giving an average of less than four minutes to each case. The impossibility 
of rendering intelligent decisions at such a rate is evident, when it is reflected that 
the examiner is supposed to carefully read the application for pension, the evidence 
bearing upon it, closely scrutinize the certificate of physical examination, and after 
carefully weighing the testimony make up his judgment and endorse the same upon 
the fcce brief. 

When Comimissioner Lochren assumed charge of the Pension Bureau, it was soon 
apparent to him that under this **thousand-a-day*' pressure, the requirements of 
the law were being ignored, and thousands of cases allowed which, when they were 
being considered, contained but three papers — claimant's application, his own state- 
ment of the case; what is known in office nomenclature as the ** canary-slip," con- 
taining the date of his entering the service and leaving it merely, not saying any- 
thing about whether he was honorably or dishonorably discharged, either by sen- 
tence of court-martial or desertion ; and the certificate of physical examination. 
Upon these three papers alone tens of thousands of names were put upon the rolls 
with no right to be there, and under pretense of law the revenues of the Govemmeni 
were given away. 

An idea of the mischief wrought by these skeleton ** canary-slips " may be ob- 
tained from an examination of the case of certificate No. 680,869. The first * *canary- 
Blip *' report in this case gave 95 days' service. The S3Cond, a full report, gave 30 
days' service only. The soldier was pensioned on the first report at $12 per month, 
and this is but one of a larg^ number of the same character. The first ** canary- 
slip" reportsof the War Department indicated that the fiftli and fcixth Delaware 
raiments served from November, 1862, to August, 1863. Quite a large number of 
claims were allowed to these persons. April 8, 1891, the War Department, how- 
ever, informed this bureau, in a general letter, that none of the men of the fifth 
and sixth Delaware volunteers served 90 days during the war of the rebellion, inas- 
much as General Schenk did not call them into actual service prior to June, 1863. 

SPflCIAL CASES. 

One of the most crying abuses of the Tanner-Raum regime was the making of 
claims *^ special " at the behest of claim agents and politicians. It meant the tak- 
ing up of a case out of its turn, regardless of the date of filing, discriminating 
against all other cases, delaying meritorious claims, and very often it meant allow- 
ing them upon very meagre evidence if the pressure behind them was strong 
enough. It was a notorious fact that during the Republican administration a claim 
agent, who had placed the Commissioner of Pensions under financial obligations, 
had no less than 50 of such cases called up and made special in a single day, and 
the private secretary of this Commissioner had a rubber special stamp made, the 
better to accommodate this, obliging attorney. When this private secretary was 
tamed out of office there were found in his desk no less than 2,000 reference slips 
of the pension attorney heretofore referred to, all of which had been marked " spe- 
cial,'' the intention being to rush those 2,000 cases through the office in an irregu- 
lar and unlawful manner. 

From July 1, 1890, to July 1, 1892, during which a record of these cases was 
kept, Haum had 13,578 of these cases made sx)ecial. The feeling was general that 
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oertain persons could get pensions by irregular means, while others with meritorious 
olaims had to wait. So bold had they become that the Republican pension agent 
at Topeka, Kansas, said in a campaign speech, at a meeting of old soldiers in the 
fall of 1892, that ** if they (the soldiers) voted the Populist ticket they would lose 
their pensions, and they ought to do so." 

PENSION OBFICE CLERKS REBATING THEIR OWN PENSIONS. 

Pension office clerks rerated their own pensions, and Commissioner Lochren, on 
assuming the duties of his position, discovered that many of the employees of the 
bureau, whose pensions were increased and rerated by thair fellow-clerks during 
Corporal Tanner's r^ime, and without any warrant of law, had never had their 
pensions reduced, and the orders requiring such reduction were pigeon-holed by 
Tanner and Kaum. 

So great was the scandal caused by this collusion that many of the clerks who 
had no political "pull" were dismissed "upon con-sideration appertaining to a 
correct public service," and Hiram Smith, Jr., Republican first deputy commis- 
sioner, who had his own pansion rerated in violation of law, resigned " in compli- 
ance with request." 

WHOLESALE FRAUDS. 

First in point of numbers come what are known as the W. Bowen Moore cases, 
Buffalo, New York. It has been shown that many of the affidavits filed by him 
were not sworn to and others were materially added to. About 6,000 of his cases 
have been submitted for investigation. Out of 229 of these cases 137 declarations 
were filed which are entirely invalid ; 87 affidavits were found false in fact; 456 
false in execution and in fact ; 527 false in execution, making a total of 1,070 false 
aLd fraudulent papers. $10,498 would be due up to date on the invaad declara- 
tions in pending claims. $19,415 have been paid out to date on ill^al declarations, 
and$13,169paidout in claims shown to be wholly without merit. $22,495 have 
been saved from claims which would have been allowed, had not the investigation 
been instituted, and $2,263 in illegal tees have been collected by Moore in claim-j in 
which he was the attorney. This gives a total of $66,577, wh^ch has been illegally 
paid out in consequence of these frauds. 

Second, New Mexico cases. About 1,700 of these cases are under investigation. 
One Marcellino, notary public and pension attorney, manufactured claimants as 
well as evidence to support claims. He forged signatures and endorsements to 
checks and vouchers, converted the money to his own use, plead guilty on 27 counts, 
and is now undergoing a teven years' sentence. Out of 240 of these New Mexico 
claims, t.-n were found to be deserters, 44 were never on the muster rolls, eight had 
no service, two were never discharged, one was cashiered, making 65 in all, and 43 
per Cf nt showed treatiuent in the service for venereal disease. The amount of 
actual saving in these New Mexican cases is $1,130,259.06, and the future annual 
saving will exceed another million. 

# Third, Indian Territory cases. About 1,400 have been referred for intrestigation. 
In these cases an untutored child of the forest (a Creek Indian) Thomas Deer, by 
manufacturing declarations and affidavits by the wholesale, defrauded the Govern- 
ment of the United States out of tens of thousands of dollars. t 

Fourth, Van Leuven of Iowa cases. About 1,200 in number. It was part oi 
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Van Leaven's plan to corrupt boards of examining surgeons, and he was able to 
have such examinations and ratings as he desired, and even had the original certi- 
ficates of the examining board submitted to him before they were sent to the Pen- 
sion Bureau. 

Fifth, Norfolk, Va., coses, of which there are about 550, filed mostly by W. 
R. Dniry, at present serving a term of imprisonment, and who manufactured alike 
clai^nants, declarations and evidence. In 167 of his cases recommended to be 
dropped from the roll tliere were paid to the pensioners under the act of June 27, 
1890, the sum of $54,074.43, and the future saving will be about 1343,260.39. In- 
cluding all cases in which Drury figured it is estimated that the Government hat 
been robbed to the extent of at least $650,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, to show the universality of these fraudulent practices, 
there have been referred for investigation about 300 cases, in which one 0. W. 
Lewis, of Tennessee, has violated many of the pension laws, and who is now serving 
an extended term in the penitentiary. 

About 100 claims filed by T. A. Dunlap, of Nashville, Tenn., in which manj 
irauds have been found, and nearly 800 claims of persons residing in various por- 
tions of Louisiana, in which frauds have been discovered. Scarcely a day pasaoi 
but that the name of some person is reported to the Bureau as having been guilty 
of a violation of the penal statutes. 

THE REPLTBLICAN RECORD. 

Under the act of June 27. 1890— 

Ntunberless names were put upon the pension roll regardless of the requirement 
of at least 90 days' service. 

Dishonorably discharged soldiers and bounty-jumpers were pensioned. 

Many who draw the maximum amount ($12 per month) are earning a living sA 
manual labor as they have always done, and some are rated the richest men in the 
towns in which they live. 

Pension jumpers of both sexes have been allowed two or more pensions. 

Under Order 164, inability to perform manual labor was never taken into consid- 
eration, and in consequence more than 100,000 pensioners, with no legal right, 
were put upon the rolls, ani the Treasury depleted in the soldier's name. 

Many of the least meritorious claims under this act of those who were soldiers 
only in name were preferred to the crippled heroes whose claims under the general 
laws remained unsettled. Though only three years in operation more pensioners 
aie receiving $8 or $12 per month under this law than under all former laws. In 
some cities the number of pensioners under this act is as large as the number wh« 
draw under all acts enacted during the previous twenty-five years. 

Under the last Admin stration — 

Republican clerks and oflicials high in the Pension Bureau rerated their own 
pensions, filching thousands of dollars from tiie Treasury. 

A Republican Commissioner (Tanner) declared it to be his intention to raid the 
public Treasury with "steam-shovel and gravel-tra'n," and '* Grod help the surplus 
when he got up steam enough." 

Public place in the Pension Office was given lor bribe. 

Orders 149 and 151, known as the *' Completed Files" orders, it was openly 
charged, were issued at the instance of George E. Lemon, a millionaire Washington 
claim agent. 
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All sorts of incongruous ratings grew out of lax procedure and those with like 
<iiaaln'lit.iP.g received different ratings. 

Machinery was made accessible to pension attorneys for procorinj discharges for 
men who left their companies and went to Canada during the war. 

The Pension Offica was used for x>arti8an purposes. * It was called upon to help 
the Republican party to power by granting pensions as fast as possible in doubtful 
States and districts. 

Pensions were promised for vot jS, and pensioners threatened if they did not vote 
the Republican ticket. 

Cases by the thousand were made special for certain pension attorneys, and 
often allowed upon insufficient testimony, while no attention was paid to the poor 
soldiers who were g tting small pensions for wounls or diseases actually incurred 
in the se vice. Because they had no '' pull ** they could not get a hearing under 
l^ner or Rium. In open violation of the law employees of the Pension Office 
were put upon the track of certain Democratic members of Congress, in ordir^if 
possible, to encompass their defeat at the polls. 

This is the Republican record. 

CONCLUSION. 

When the Democratic administration took charge of the Bureau of Pensions it 
was resolved to inaugurate an era of administrative reform to the end that (1) there 
shall be equality and not disodmination as to the meritorious soldiers in the measure 
of the cation's bounty; that their cases, long in the pigeon-holes of the Pension 
Office under the Republican party's control, shall have been disposed of and the 
laast expensive and most expeditious mode to obtain a certificate vouchsafed them; 
^) that the name of every pen ioner on the pension roll to whom pensions should 
not be granted who have been placed thereon because of fraud, crime, error, or 
laxity, shall, without hazar lag the just rights of others, be stricken therefrom. 

ThQ pension roll was purged, and distinction made between brave men who 
loyailv served their country and those who skulked. 

Corrupt examining boards and attorneys were punibhed, machine affidavits were 
put an end to. There will be no more wholesale making of claims special in the 
interest of a fovored pension attorney. Peculation in every form will be put a stop 
to. The *' completed ffies' was discontinued. Claim agents frequently reported 
oases complete where the necessary evidence had not been ffied, retarding the 
work of the Bureau — one of two things had to be done, either settle claims finally 
i^hen the agents said they were complete, rejecting those where evidence W90 
tkcking, as would be done in a case at law called for tri 1, or abolish the sjrstem 
altogether; the latter course was considered more fovorable to the claimant — a salor 
tary reform. 

The making out of '^ statistical cards" has been discontinued, and fifty-two 
elerks, formerly employed upon this unnecessary work, were put upon the legiti< 
nate work of the office— adjudicating claims. 

The ** canary Hsdip " form of report from the War Department has been done away 
wiih, and in its stead a proper military history of the soldier must be given. Pre- 
cedence is no longer given to cases under the act of June 27, 1890, but claims for 
pension under all laws are settled in their order in accordance with the law and the 
Evidence. 

A majority of the cases where the claim has been rejected since the advent of the 
Domocratic administration are cases which were in the office before its advent, and 
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had been neglected by the preceding administration in the hurry and skurry ot 
skinning out the files, selecting cases, easiest adjudicated before the Democratic ad- 
ministration came in. 

This in brief is the Democaatic record, upon which it is proposed to appeal to the 
duty soldier, who fought the battles of his country, has a record to be proud of, and 
courts investigation, that it might go down to future generations of his countr3anen 
that he was a BEAXi soldier. 

Fraudulent pensioners can be relied upon to support the party that would shield 
them from investigation and exposure^ and above all from the danger of losing the 
gains of their perfidy. 

It is believed that the time has come when the real soldiers and taxpayers of the 
land will sustain the men whose courage and honesty impelled them, to the patriotic 
effort to save the pension roU from dishonor and the taxpayer from pillage. 
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XiX. 

PUBLIC LAWDS. 

through the wise statesmanship and patriotic exertion of different Demo- 
cratic administrations the territory of the United States was extended from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean And made three times as large as 
it was at the organization of the Government. It wisely husbanded tiic 
public lands for homestead settlement and encouraged the use of it m this 
way. It regarded the public lands for homestead settlement as one of the 
.greatest heritages of the people. The public is sufficiently familiar with this 
fact to make the quotation of statutes unnecessary. 

But when the Republican party got control of the Government it reverse*! 
this policy and gave away about 200,000,000 acres to railroad and other cor- 
porations. With the facts of these transactions, the public are also suffi- 
ciently posted as to make it unnecessary to give the statutes, by which the 
donations were made. 

Many of the lands were not earned according to contract, and therefore 
forfeited to the Government. The reclamation of these lands has been a 
constant care of every Democratic Congress and administration. They suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming a very large per cent of them and restoring them to the 
use of homestead settlement. The following letter from the chief of the 
General Land Office shows that the work of that office is well in hand and 
up to date: 

Department of the Interior, General Land OmcE, 

Washington, D. C August 27, 1890. 
"Hon. Hoke Smith, 

''Secretary of the Interior: 

"Sir: Tlie administration of the (reueral Land Office since March, 189o, 
considering tlie force engaged and the amount of work accomplished as 
comi)ared with previous administrations, is without a rival. 

"Tlie previous administration under the liberal construction given to the 
act of March 3, 1801, under which it was held tliat a large number of en- 
tries then pending before tlie office were confirmed, enabled the office to re- 
duce the amount of work then pending so far that a reduction of sixtj'^- 
eight of the force then engaged was made, which took effect July 1, 1893. 
Notwithstanding the office since that date has worked with a reduced force, 
the amount of work accomplished in nearly all, if not all, the divisions has 
oeen much greater and the work has been so far reduced that the office is 
now so far up with the work in every division that it is practically current. 

"The following statement of the work of some of the principal divisions 
will illustrate: 
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•*At the beginning of this administration there were pending in the pre- 
emption division more than five thousand unadjudieated final proofs in pre- 
emption, timber-culture, and desert-land claims, about five hundred contest 
cases involving pre-emption and townsite claims, besides a considenible 
amount of miscellaneous matters, such as cori'esi)ondence, ex parte appeals, 
etc. There were also pending at the time in the Private Land Claims Divis- 
ion which was abolished July 1, 1895, and the work transfeiTed to the pre- 
emption division more than four thousand private land claims which had 
nat been patented, besides a large number of Indian allotments awaiting 
issue of patent. The pre-emption division has not only disposed of the cur- 
rent work as it came into the ofiice, but it is now practically up to date in 
all classes of work, exc»ept private land claims, and a large number of pat- 
ents have been issued during the past year on such claims, 

"In the division charged with the adjustment of grants to aid in the con- 
siruction of railroads and the decision of cases involving questions as to the 
respective rights of the raili-oad companies and settlei*s on lands within 
lailroad limits, the work has been efficient and exi>editious. I submit the 
following summary of the work of that division between March 4, 1893, 
md August 26, 1896: 

DOCKET CASES. 

Pending March 4, 1893, not acted on 2,560 

Received and docketed since that date 2,304 

4,8H4 
Decided by the division 4,268 

Balance undecided 596 

APPLICATIONS. 
Within Railroad Limits. 

Pending March 4, 1893 2,454 

Received since that date 1,279 

3,733 
Decided by the division 3,050 

Balance undecided 674 

ENTRIES. 
InvolTing Railroad Questions. 

Pending March 4, 1893 ! 3,106 

Received since that date 3,880 

6,986 
Acted on by division 6,605 

Remaining uMacted om ^ 331 
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LETTERS: .-. ' .^ 

Folding March 4, 1893 H 

Received to July 1, 1896 26 899 

26,910 
Answered and disposed of 27 865 

Balance unanswered July 1, 1896 45 

*'The first grants to aid in the construction of railroads were made by tie 
. act of September 20, 1850, for the Illinois Central and Mobile and Ohio River 
Railroads, and the last grants for such purposes by acts of March 3, 1871, 
on which dates grants for several roads were made. 

"Prior to March 3, 1893, there had been certified and patented under these 
grants 58,161,894.06 acres of land, and since that date there have been cer- 
tified and patented thereunder 24,000,734.17, which, with something over 
990,000 acres examined and submitted for approval and now pendlnf 
before the Department, will make in round numbers twenty-five million a<n*es 
"In addition to this a number of these grants have been adjusted and nu 
merous suits for the recovery of erroneously certified and patented lane 
recommended and instituted. 

"These grants have been estimated to embrace 197.203,807.97 acres ol 
land, and in addition to the 83,000,000 patented, there are pending selec- 
tions and listings under railroad and wagon-road grants, not acted on, cov- 
ering 14,415,816.82 acres of land. 

•"In so far as the docket cases, entries, and applications are concerned, the 
Wofk of the division is practically on a current basis, but the adjustment of 
the grants remaining unadjudicated will require considerable time. 

"At the commencement of this administration there were pending in the 
mineral division upwards of 2,500 mineral entries; at present but 694 cases 
are pending, and these are being acted upon as rapidly as the claimants 
take the necessary steps under the rules providing for the adjudication of 
such cases. The permanent records have been written up since the dis- 
continuance in 1889 to about August, 1895. 

"Since March, 1893, the office has issued 140,826 agricultural patents, ap- 
proximating 22,532,160 acres of land, and the work of the patent division 
is up to date. 

"In the drafting division also the work has been rapidly and economically 
accomplished. During the four years prior to June 30, 1893, the total com- 
pensation of the force engaged in "this division was $21,200 per annum. Dur- 
ing the four years of my predecessor's incumbency, the office issued annually 
fifteen State and Territorial maps, besides the General Land Office map of 
the United States, making an average of three and three-quarter maps per 
year. For the past three years the total compensation of this division has 
been $14,000 per annum, showing a reduction of $7,200 In the cost of main- 
taining the division, and during that time there have been Issued sixteen 
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State and Territorial maps, besides the United States map, mailing an aver- 
age of five and one-third maps per year. The rate of increase of the work 
performed by this division, with reference to miscellaneous work, such as 
■copies of maps and diagrams for official as well as public use, tracings of 
township plats, etc., will bear the same ratio as that having reference to 
State and Territorial maps. 

"Prior to this administration and before the system was adopted of issuing 
the several State maps with a constant scale of twelve miles to one inch, it 
was necessary only to add accumulated topographical data to the then ex- 
isting tracings of the various States and Territories. Since the inauguration 
of the above-mentioned reform it has been found necessary with reference 
to the majority of the State and TeiTitorial maps issued during the past 
three years to recompile such maps, such recompilation necessitating much 
more time than was required by the former prevailing methods. 

"During the present administration new and important features have 
1)een added to the General Land Office map of the United States, its scale 
has been enlarged, and the price thereof has been reduced one-half. 

"I will not go into a detailed report of all the divisions of the office, as they 
bear about the same relation as those above referred to; especially is this 
so with reference to the surveying division. Surveying contracts are now let 
and the work thereunder performed during the same year, while heretofore 
from two to five years were required to complete a contract and have the 
same approved. 

"It is with great pleasure that I submit for your consideration the work ac- 
^ -complished by the General Land Office during the time you have so ably 
presided over the Department, and while it is natural that I point with 
pride to it, it is with equal sincerity that I acknowledge that I have been en- 
abled to perform this work througn the wise supervision which you have 
•exercised over this bureau and the generous encouragement and support that 
you have always given it. 

'With great respect, I remain, 

"Yours most obediently, 

"S. W. LAMOREUX, 

"Commissioner." 
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XX. 

UNTAXING THE RICH. 

TAXES ON L.IIXIIRIES AND WEAL.TH REPEAL.ED AT DIFFER- 
ENT TIMES BY THE REPUBL.ICAN PARTY. 

Statement showing the date of repeal of the several classes of articles and occupa- 
tions that have been taxed under the internal revenue laws of the United States 
and the amount of revenue derived therefrom during the last entire year before 

their repeal. 

1st, manufactures and products. 

This class, exclusive of distilled spirits, manufactured tobacco and fermented 

liquors, contained the largest number of different articles on which an internal tax 

has been imposed and yielded during the fiscal yeaf ended June 30, 1866, a revenue 

amounting to $127,230,608.66, but by reductions in the rates of tax and additions to 

the free list under act of July 13, 1866, this sum was reduced to $91,531,331.31 in 

the next fiscal year, which was the last full year before the repeal of the tax on this 

class of articles (illuminating gas excepted) by acts of February 3, 1868, March 31, 

1868, and July 20, 1868. 

2nd, gross receipts. 

This class included, when taxation under it was at its maximum, the tax on the 
gross receipts of advertisements, bridges and toll roads, canals, ships, barges, etc, 
stage coaches, steamboats and railroads for transportation of passengers and freights, ** 
of express, insurance and telegraph companies, etc. The argest receipts were dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1866, when they amounted to $11,262,429.82. All taxes under 
this classs not before reduced or abolished were repealed by act of July 14, 1870. 
The receipts from this source for the fiscal year 1870, the last year before its repeal, 

were $6,894,799.99. 

3d, sales. 

The principal sales included in this class were auction sales, brokers* sales of mer- 
chandise, stocks, bonds, gold and silver bullion and coin, foreign exchange, etc., 
and manufacturers' sales. The tax on sales, except those of spirits, tobacco and 
beer, was repealed by act of July 14, 1870. Receipts during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1870, $8,837,394.97. 

4th, special taxes not relating to spirits, tobacco and fermented liquors. 

This class included the annual special or license tax that was levied on nearly 
every trade, profession or occupation, and the amount of tax varied from five (5) 
dollars on butchers whose annual sales did not exceed $1,000 to five hundred (500) 
dollars on assayers when their assays amounted to over $500,000 per annum. The 
tax on this class was repealed May 1, 1871, by act of July 14, 1870. The receipts 
from this source during the last full year before its repeal in 1870, were $11,020,- 
787.78. 
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5tH) income. 

The tax on income of individuals, as finally amended b/act of July 14, 1870, pro- 
vided that on all taxable incomes over $2,000 (income less than that amount baing 
exempt from tax) there should be levied and collected a tax of 2} per cent, and a 
like tax on bank and insurance companies, dividends, and additions to surplus 
funds, and on canal, turnpike, and railroad companies^ dividends and additions to 
surplus and interest on bonds. This tax expired by limitation December 31, 1871. 
The income tax collected from individuals during the fiscal year 1872, assessed on 
the incomes of the calendar year 1891, was $8,416,688.87, and from banks, railroad 
companies, and other corporations, and from salaries of United States officers, 
$6,020,175.91, making a total of $14,436,861.78. 

6th, legacies and successions. 

The tax on legacies and successions was repealed by act of July 14, 1870. The 
amou t of revenue derived from the same during the fiscal year ended June 3d, 
1870, was $3,091,825.50. 

7th, articles of luxury kept for use. 

The tax on such articles in this class, as billiard tables, carriages, plates of gold 
and silver, gold watches, piano-fortes, and yachts, that had not before been re- 
pealed, wa& abolished by act of July 14, 1870. The receipts from this source during 
the fiscal year 1870 were $907,442.09, 

8th, slaughtered animals. 

The tax imposed on slaughtered cattle, sheep and swine was repealed by act of 
July 13, 1866. The receipts from this source for the fiscal year ended June 3, 1866, 
were $1,291,570.51. 

9th, passports. 

The tax imposed on passports by the internal revenue laws, was repealed by 
act of July 14, 1870, and the receipts from the same during the fiscal year 1870 
amounted to $22,756.00. 

10th, stamp taxes. 

Stamp taxes, so-called, did not include stamps used to pay the tax on distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors,, cigars, cigarettes, snuff", chewing and smoking tobacco. 
They were taxes imposed on nearly every form of legal instrument, on bank 
checks, patent medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, friction matches, playing cards, 
etc., and yielded a revenue during the fiscal year 1870 of $16,544,043.06. This 
tax was reduced by acts of July 14, 1870, and June 6, 1872, so that during the 
List year before its repeal on July 1, 1883, by act of March 3, 1883, the receipts 
from this source were $8,139,217.96 

11th, illuminating gas. 

The only tax remaining on manufactures not repealed by acts of March 31, 
1868, and July 20, 1868, was that on illuminating gas, which was abolished Au- 
gust I, 1872, by act of June 6, 1872. The receipts .from this source during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1872, were $2,831,718.56. 
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12th, bank cacteal and deposits. 

The tax on the capital aad deposits of all banks, private, state and national, wai 
repealed by act of March 3, 1883. The amoont of revenue collected on the capita 
and deposits of banks and bankers other than national banks daring the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1882, the last fall year the tax was in force before its repeal was 
$5,249,172.70, and of national bai^ra $5,959,702.37, making a total of $11,208,875.07. 
<The above statement includes all classes of intenml taxes that have been entirely 
abolished and shows the amount of revenue derived from them during the last en- 
tire fisoal year that those taxes were in force. 
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RECORD OF FIFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 

(SHORTCOmiBiGsl 

The Republican party obtained control of the House by inveighing against 
the Democratic party of the last Congress— especially charging it with doing 
nothing to relieve the country. 

After getting the House by a two-thirds majority and organizing the Senate 
— appo'inting Republicans as chairmen of committees in the Senate— what 
has this Congress done to relieve the country? Nothing! Absolutely noth- 
ing! It has shown itself utterly inefficient. From lack of courage or other 
cause, it failed to try to solve many problems waiting solution at its hands. 
. They claim that the revenues were insufficient to meet the expenses of the 
Government. Did they send any revenue measure to the President to 
supply this deficiency? None! 

In their platform of 1892 they inveighed against trusts and combines. 
What measures did they send to the President to restrain them? None! 

And now they abandon the plank in their platform against trusts. 

The debts due from the Pacific roads subsidized by the Government 
amount to more than $150,000,000 and are falling due. Some of the roads 
are in the hands of receivers, and consequently now have to be operated 
through the Federal court. What measure did they send to the President 
or pass thh)ugh either House looking to the settlement of these claims 
or the collection of these debts? None! 

Their platform complains because the Democratic party repealed a so- 
called reciprocity law which authorized the President to impose taxes with- 
out consulting Congre«s or the people. What measure did they pass through 
Congress looking to a restoration of these reciprocity provisions? None! 

Their platform says: 

*'The Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and operated by the 

United States." 

What bill did they pass through the House or through the Senate 
authorizing this construction? None! 

The platform contains a provision favorable to the independence of Cuba. 
Yet neither the Senate nor the House, with whom rests the power to de- 
clare war, sent any bills to the President or tried to send any for a declara- 
tion of the independence of Cuba. 

They proclaim in the platform in favor of excluding from entrance to the 
United States cuose who can neither read nor write. What measure did they 
send to the President providing for this or even looking in this direction? 
None! 
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There was a very important measure pending in Congress providing for 
tlie settlement by arbitration of the disputes wherein labor was involved. 
It was introduced and urged by Hon. Mr. Erdman, of Pennsylvania. Or- 
ganized labor of the country strove to have some such measure passed, but 
in vain. The Presidential election was pending, and it was left to smolder. 

Another bill was pending providing for the appointment of a commission 
of three men from the different walks of life — labor, commerce, e;tc.— to 
consider the grave questions arising there and report and recommend 
legislation from time to time to Congress. A similar commission exists in 
many countries, and is considered an advanced step for labor. Those en- 
gaged in advancing the best interests of labor throughout the country urge 
its passage. Was such a measure sent to the President for the approval of 
the executive branch of the Government in order that it might become 
a law? No. Not one law was passed to help the laborer. 

This Congress considered it more important to break the record of early 
adjournments than to make a record passing the needed legislation. So 
tlie appropriation bills were rushed through Congress that Congress might 
rush away from the Capitol, leaving its legitimate work undone and the 
interests of the country neglected. 

Under the rules of the House Friday of each week is given to the consid- 
eration of private bills. Thousands of them were introduced and hundreds 
of them were reported by the committees and by the Court of Claims. 
Yet every Friday except one or two in the entire session—the day 
sessions— was taken from the Private Calendar, devoted to other uses, and 
tliese claims left unpaid and unconsidered. 

This Congress pretended to favor a bankrupt law, but adjourned without 
final action on the banlvrupt bill. 

The copyright bill pending in Congress was an important one, and there 
was ever J' reason why it should have been acted upon. Yet, in hot haste 
to get away, it was laid aside by Congress. 

The Territories of Arizona and New Mexico are justly clamoring for ad- 
mission to the Union as States. Democracy has favored their admission 
and does now. But they are supposed to be too strongly tinctured with 
Democracy. They have ample population to entitle them to admission. 
Every principle of "home rule" and "local self-government" dictated that 
they should be permitted to enter the sisterhood of States. Notwithstanding 
tlie merits of their case, they were refused Statehood, and now stand 
knocking in vain at the doors of a closed Congress for admission to the 
Union. 

There are other measures clamored for by the Republican party which 
they made no effort to advance. It will not do to say that they did not 
have time to consider these things. They adjourned and fled from their 
duties at an earlier date than any other Congress has for a third of a 
century. It will not do for the House to say that the Senate would not act 
because the House passed a resolution urging the Senate to join them in the 
adjournment on the 18th of May. 
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Tliat Congress was afraid of itself and fled from the Capitol the earliest 
day possible; and in the light of its achievements well might the counti-y 
be afraid of it. 

MAYERS OS PRODIOAI.1TY. 

Wediirsdau, June 10, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill- 
Mr. SAYERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The appropriations made during the present session of Con- 
gress, including the permanent annual appropriations as estimated, amount 
to $515,759,820.49. 

This sum exceeds the appropriations made during the last session of the 
Fiftj-'third Congress by |518,751,299.83, and exceeds those of the first regular 
session of that Congress by ,523,529,135.46. It is less than the appropriations 
made by the seconu session of the Fifty-second Congress by only $3,744,- 
538.72, although at the latter session $39,352,494.85 more was appropriated 
for pensions than is appropriated at this session. It is more than the 
appropriations made by the first session of the Fifty-first Congress by $21,- 
303,571.84, and $25,464,040.80 less than the appropriations made at the second 
session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

The River and Harbor Act. 

The river and harbor act, in addition to appropriating $12,621,800 specific- 
Ally, and the further esitmated sum of $3,000,000 under an indefinite appro- 
priation to purchase the Monongahela Navigation Company's property, au- 
thorizes contracts involving other expenditures to the amount of $59,616, 
404.91. The river and harbor act of the last Congress authorized no con- 
tracts beyond the amounts actually appropriated in said act. 

The Naval AeU 

The naval appropriation act authorizes the construction of 3 battle ships 
and 15 torpedo boats, at an authorized cost of $12,900,000, exclusive of 
armament, which will cost not less than half as much more or quite $20,- 
000,000 in all for the ships complete; and yet that act appropriates for the 
increase of the Xavy only $11,479,054, which is $6,515,575 less than will be 
required to complete the ships which have heretofore been authorized and 
are now being constructed. Since the construction of the new Navy was 
begun tjiere have been constructed and authorized to be constructed, in- 
cluding the ships authorized in the naval act of this session, a total of 84 new 
ships, at an aggregate cost in appropriations up to date of $113,479,054; and 
consequent upon this large increase of the naval establishment there has been 
an addition of 3,250 men for the Navy and Marine Cori>s, including 1,500 
men authorized in the act of this session. The expense for pay and allow- 
ances of these 3,250 additional men in the Navy is not less than $3,000,000 
per annum. 
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Tlie Fortifieation Act, 

The fortification act, in addition to making specific appropriations amount- 
ing to $7,397,888, authorizes contracts involving the further expenditure of 
$4,195,076. 

Veto oftlie Oeueral Deficiency Bill. 

The President, by his action in vetoing the general deficiency bill, has 
eliminated from the proposed appropriations of this session the sum of 
$1,761,996.66, as follows: 

For payment of French spoliation claims $1,027,314.09 

For payment of war and other claims certified by the Court 

of Claims under the Bowman act 548,922.54 

For payment of the Chouteau claim 174,445.75 

For payment of claims of D. N. Fish and others 11,214.28 

The Senate, organized at the beginning of this session by a combination 
of Republican and Populist votes, placing the control of the committees 
of that body in the hands of the Republicans, by its amendments to the 
general appropriation bills as they passed the House proposed to increase 
the sum total of appropriations by $22,920,442.30. By conferences be- 
tween the two Houses this aggregate increase was reduced to $12,283,818.24. 
So it will be seen that, if the Senate had been allowed its way in increasing 
appropriation bills, the sum total of appropriations at this session would 
have been raised $10,636,624.06 above the aggregate as it now appeal's. 

By reference to the table (Table B) which I will incorporate as a part of 
my remarlvs, setting forth the appropriations made at each session of the 
Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, together with the first 
(or now closing) session of the Fifty-fourth, it will be observed that the 
appropriations made at the second session of the Fifty-first Congress exceed- 
ed those made at the first session of the same Congress by $46,767,612.64, or 
nearly 10 per cent. If the same proportionate increase should be made at 
the next session over the appropriations of this present session, then the 
appropriations of the next session will not be less than $565,0(X),0(X). 

I submit herewith another table (Table A), showing by title of bills the 
appropriations made at this session and those made at the last session, to* 
gether with the reduction or Increase in each case: 
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Table A. 



Title. 


This session. 


Last session. 


Reduction. 


Increase. 


Agrlculiure 

Anny 


93.255.532.00 

23.278,402.73 

1.642,668.76 

5.905.082.48 

7.397 888.00 

a 7,390,496.79 

21 518 834.71 

449,525.61 

30,662.739.95 

141.328,580.00 

92.571.564.22 

b 12,621,800.00 

33.031,152.19 


53.303,750.00 

23,252,608.09 

1.574 458,76 

5.745,443.25 

1.904 557.50 

8,762,751 24 

21.891,71808 

464,261.66 

29,416,245 31 

141.381,570.00 

89,545,997 86 

(c) 

d 46.568,160.40 


$48,218.00 




$25,794.64 


DiDlomatlc ancl consula**.. 




68.100.00 


District of Columbia 


159,639.23 


Portificfttion 




5,493.330.50 




1.372,254.45 

3?2,883 37 

14,736.05 




Leflrislative. etc 




Mllit>irv AcadAmv 




Navy 

Pension 


1,146.494 64 


52,990.00 




Post Office .. 


3,025,566 36 


River and harbor 




12.621,800.00 


Sundry civil 


13,537,008.21 








Total 


380,954.157,44 
615.326,503.05 


373811,522.15 
9.825,374.82 


15 398,090.08 


22.540 725*87 


Deficiencies 


5.601,128.23 








Total 


396,280,660.49 


383.636,896.97 


16,398,090.08 


28.041,863 60 


sion) 


425,000.00 


297,667.'37 




127.33263 








Total, regular annual appropria- 
tions 

Permanent annual appropriations 


396 705.660.49 
119,054,160.00 


383.934.564.34 
113,073.956 32 


16,398,090.08 


28,169,186.23 
5.980,203 68 






Grand total, regular and perma- 


515,759,820.49 


497,008,520.66 


15,398,090.08 


34.149 389 91 



Net increase this session over last session, $18,751,299.83. 

a Tills sum is exclusive of SI 660,000 for second Installment on account of purchase of Cherokee 
Outlet, which has been paid under *' permanent annual appropriations," but is not included in the 
estimates thereunder for 1897. A like sum was included in the Indian appropriation act passed at 
the last session of the last Congress. 

h This does not inclade $3,000,000 estimated to be necessary under indefinite appropriation made 
in river and harbor act of this session to purchase property of Monongahela Navigation Company. 

c No river and harbor act was passed during the last session, but the sundry civil act of that ses- 
sion carried $11,287,115 for river and harbor works under contract, while the sundry civil act of this 
session appropriates only $3,284,597 for such works. 

dThis sum includes $5,238,289.08 to pay sugar bounty under legislation enacted by the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

6 This sum includes $1,496 679..56 for objects that are in no sense deficiencies ; $3,614,133.77 to pay 
judgments of the courts and audited accounts certified by the accounting officers for 1893 and prior 
fiscal years ; in all, $5,110,81333. 
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It will be noticed by this table that reductions of any consequeMee art 
mnde in only three of the regular bills— the Indian, legislatire, and sundry 
civil. 

The reduction in the case of the Indian act is only apparent and not ac- 
tual. In the last Indian appropriation act the sum of $1,660,000 was appro- 
priated to meet the first annual installment due on account of the purchase 
of the Cherokee Outlet, and an estimate was submitted to the present 
C.ongress in a like sum to meet the second installment on the same account 
But Hul)se<iuent to the submission of the estimate, and after the appropriation 
had l>een made by the House, it was held by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that, under the legislation ratifying the treaty whereby the purchase was 
made from tlie Indians and regulating the payments therefor, a permanent 
annual appropriation was made to meet the obligations arising thereund^; 
and upon this construction of the law the sum of $1,660,000 has already been 
paid this year from the Treasury on that account. If this amount were 
ndded, as it should be for the purposes of comparison, to the sum total of the 
Indian appropriation act for this session, it would be seen that instead of 
a reduction the bill this session makes an actual increase of $287,745.55 over 
the act passed at the last session. 

The apparent reduction of $372,883.37 in the case of the legislative act 
Is more than accounted for in the omission of $475,190 which was carried 
in the last legislative act for the expense of collecting the income tax, which 
sum has l>een omitted for the next fiscal year, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court declaring the income tax to be unconstitutional. 

The reduction of $13,537,008.21 which appears in the sum total of the 
sundry civil act this session, as compared with that passed at the last ses- 
sion, is almost offset by the sum of $5,238,289.08, appropriated in that act 
at the last session to pay the sugar bounty (under legislation enacted during 
the Fifty-first Congress), and by the excess of $8,002,518 to meet contracts, 
for river and harbor works over the sum appropriated for river and harbor 
contract works in the bill of the present session. 

In considering the sum total of appropriations made at this session it 
niny be noted that the river and harbor act, appropriating specifically, as 
stated above, $12,621,800. was passed, whereas no bill for river and harbor 
works was passed at the last session. But in this connection it must be 
. borne in mind that in order to meet contract obligations authorized by pre- 
vious Congresses for river and h^irbor works, the sundry civil act for the last 
session appropriated $11,287,115, while at this session the sundry civil act 
carries for such objects only $3,284,507. 

In addition to the large aggregate of $515,769,820.49 of specific appropri- 
ations made at this session, contract liabilities, to be met at the next 
and succeeding sessions of Congress, are authorized as follows: 
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Contractu Authorized. 

River and harbor act, for rivei*s and harbors $59,616,404.91 

Sundry civil act, for public buildings, light-houses, and revenue 

cutters 1,406.000.00 

Fortification act, for defenses and armament 4,195,076.00 

Naval act, for new war ships 12,900,000.00 

District of Columbia act 124,000.00 



78,241,480.91 



The river and harbor act, in addition to specific appropriations made on itii* 
face, makes an indefinite approi)riation for the purchase, under condemna- 
tion, of the property of the Monongahela Navigation Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, estimated at not less than $3,000,000. As stated before, the sum of 
$1,660,000 has recently been paid out of the Treasury on account of the 
purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, which sum is not included either in any 
of the regular annual appropriation bills or in the estimates of permaneirt 
annual appropriations set out in the foregoing table. Add these sums on 
account of the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, the purchase of the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company's property, and the additional contract liabilities, 
amounting in all to $82,901,480.91, to the sum of the specific appropriation?* 
made in the bills and the permanent annual appropriations as estimated, 
and we have the enormous aggregate of $598,661,801.40 appropriated and 
authorized by contracts to be expended by the legislation of this session 
of Con<:ress. 

The total ordinai'y expenditures of the Government have never approached 
so large a sum in any one fiscal year during our whole history, except for 
the last three fiscal yeai*s of the civil war, as has been appropriated and 
authorized by the present session of Congress. The total assessed valuation 
of property in no one of the South Atlantic States is equal to this vast sum 
of expenditures autliorized at this single session of Congress. 

It is not unfair to charge the present session of Congress with this gigantic 
sum of contract liabilities and to cliaracterize the same as appropriations in 
the light of the statute passed by Congress in 1870, providing that no Depart- 
ment of the Government should expend in any one fiscal year any sum in 
excess of appropriations made by Congress for the fiscal year or should 
involve the Government in any contract for the future payment of money 
in excess of appropriations. Except on the occasion in the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, when, under the advice of the late Gen. Thomas Lincoln Casey, in 
charge of the new Library building. Congress authorized him to make con- 
tracts for all of the granite necessary for the construction of the outer walls 
of that edifice, in order to secure uniformity of material therein. Congress 
sacredly observed both the spirit and letter of that statute until the advent 
of the Fifty-first Congress, which instituted the present system of authorizing 
large contracts for river and harbor works. Gradually since then tlie prac- 
tice has been enlarged and extended until now public buildings, light-houses. 
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revenue cuttei*s, fortifications and their armament, and certain municipal 
public worliH in the District of Columbia are embraced within the sjstem. 

In addition to the contracts authorized at this session, and which must be 
met by appropriations hereafter, there are other contract liabilities, made 
by previous Congresses and yet to be met, on account of river and harbor 
worlvs, amounting to $4,800,436; on account of armament of fortifications, 
amounting to $2,730,131, and on account of public buildings, amounting to 
about $10,000,000; and also on account of the completion of war ships, beyond 
the amount of appropriations caiTied on the naval act this session, in the 
sum of $6,515,575; or in all, $24,046,142. 

Referring to the apparent excess of $5,493,330.50 for deficiencies appro- 
priated at this session over the deficiencies provided for at the last session, 
Mr. Spealser, I call attention to the fact that of the whole sum of $15,326,- 
503.0r) appropriated for. deficiencies, $1,496,679.56 stands for works and ob- 
jects that are in no wise deficiencies, and $3,614,133.77 represents judgments 

and audited claims, which have no relation whatever to current or recent 

• 

annual appropriations, the two sums making an aggregate of $5,110,813.33, 
which, deducted from tlie sum total of deficiencies, leaves but $10,215,689.72, 
or a sum equal to about the sum of normal deficiencies in the annual appro- 
priations of Congress year by year. This explanation of the apparently large 
deficiencies provided for at this session I deem to be fitting and proper, in 
order to show that there was no undue reduction in the appropriations made 
at the last session, and no unusual lack of provision for the public service 
thereunder. As compared with deficiencies in previous years, the deficiencies 
at the former and present sessions appear as follows: 

First session. Fifty-first Congress $38,617,448.96 

Second session. Fifty-first Congress 38,699,746.96 

First session, Fifty-second Congress 15,906,191.50 

Second session. Fifty-second Congress 22,277,086.36 

First regular session. Fifty-third Congress 11,811,004.06 

Second regular session. Fifty-third Congress 9,825,374.82 

I'resent session, Fifty-fourth Congress 15,326,503.05 

Mr. Speaker, the present Congress had' a splendid opportunity for the 
future reduction of expenses, but it has completely failed in this particular. 
TTpon all outstanding contracts authorized previous to the present Congress 
only the following sums had to be appropriated in order to complete them, 
to wit: 

On river and harbor contracts $7,925,033 

On war vessels 18,094,629 

On construction of guns for fortification purposes 3,380,131 

On public buildings 12,622,000 

Total 42,021,79t 

If the present Congress had rigidly refused authority for additional con- 
tracts, and had appropriated only to meet the immediate or fiscal year re- 
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quireinents under existing ones, the next Congress and administration would 
have been in a position to largely reduce appropriations and expenditures, 
and the administration of the Government could easily have returned to an 
economical method, of governmental expenditure. This, however, has not 
been done; and the majority in Congress must be held responsible for this 
grave dereliction in public duty. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen 
from the tables herewith that the appropriations made by the past three 
Congresses and at the present session have been as follows: 

Fifty-first Congress, both sessions $1,035,680,109.94 

Fifty-second Congress, both sessions 1,027,104,547.92 

Fifty-third Congress, three sessions 989,239,205.09 

Fifty-fourth Congress, first session 615,759,820.49 
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Sir* .f 



KECORD OF FIFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 287 

Dockery's Comments. 

On this subject Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, made the following concise state- 
ment: 

The appropriation for the Fifty-first (Reed) Cohgress amounted to $1,035.- 
f;80,109.94; the appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress aggregated $1,- 
027,104,547.92; while the appropriations of the Fifty- third Congress (Demo- 
cratic in both branches) amounted to but $989,239,205.69. The direct appro- 
priations of this session of the present Congress reach the enormous total of 
$515,759,820.49, being $23,529,135.46 more than the appropriations of the first 
session of the last Congress. It is probable, therefore, that at the close of 
the next session the entire appropriations of this Congress will be found 
to exceed $1,080,000,000 if the same ratio of increase is made at the next 
session over the present that was made between the sessions of the Fifty- 
first Congress. 
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XXII. 

COMPARISON OF SATES 



OF DUTIES 



x^ THE !IIcKI9fI.EY ACT 
TARIFF I.AW. 



THE 9fElir 



SoBEDULS A.— Ohimioujb, Oils ahd 
Paints. 

Acids* 

Acetic or pyrolifneons— 

Specinc gravity not exceed- 

j[2l^r X* vZ ff** ••••••••••••• •••••X mjw3» • • 

Specific gravity exceeding 

1.047 lbs... 

Boracic lbs... 

Chromic lbs- 
Citric lbs... 

,Tannic or tannin lbs... 

Tartaric lbs... 

Alcoholic perfumery, including co- 
logne water and other toilet waters, 

galls ; V 

Compounds, alcoholic, not specially 

provided for galls... 

Alnmina, alnm, alum cake, patent 
alum^ sulphate of alumina, and 
aluminous cake, and alum in 

crystals or ground lbs... 

Ammonia: 

Carbonate of lbs... 

Muriate of. or salammoniac.^bs... 

Sulphate of lbs... 

Blacking of all kinds. 

Bone char, suitable for use in de- 
colorizing sugar 

Borax, crude, or borate of soda, or 

borate of lime (a) lbs... 

Borax, refined lbs... 

Camphor, refined..... lbs... 

Ohalk: 

Prepared, precipitated, French 

and red lbs... 

Chalk preparations, all other, not 

specially provided for 

Chloral hydrate (no data) 

Chloroform lbs... 

Coal.tar colors or dyes, not specially 

provided for 

Cobaltj oxide of lbs... 

Collodion, and all compounds of 
pyroxyline lbs... 



Bates of duty under— 



MoEinley law. 



1^ c. per lb 

4 c. per lb 

5 c. per lb.... 

6 c. per lb.... 
10 c. per lb.... 
75 c. per lb.. 
10 c. per lb.. 



per gall.... 
and 50 p. c. 
$2 per gall.... 
and 25 p. c. 



6-10 c. per lb. 

1% c. per lb.. 
% c. per lb.... 
K c. per lb.... 
25 per cent 



.do. 



3 c. per lb 

5 c. per lb 

4 c. per lb 

I 

1 c. per lb 

20 per cent 

50 c. per lb 

25 c. per lb 

85 per cent 

80 c. per lb 

50 o. per lb 



New law. 



20 per cent.. 

3 c. per lb... 

4 c. per lb... 
25 per cent.. 
60 c. per lb. 
20 per cent.. 



$2 per gall 

and 50 per c. 
do 



4-10 c. per lb.« 



20 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
do.... 



do. 



2 c. per lb. 

do.... 

10 per cent. 



20 per cent 



do 

25 per cent.. 
25 c. per lb. 

25 per cent.. 
25 c. per lb. 



Average ad 
lorem under — 



MoKin. 
ley law. 



Perd. 



j 13. 
} 22. 



19 
86 



95.12 
82.69 
28.73 
181.28 
32.91 



61.77 
168.43 

87.18 

26.56 
15.20 
22.21 
25 

25 

119.47 
42.31 
12.20 

32.02 
20 



19.64 

35 
19.23 



40 c. per lb i 68.91 



New 
law. 



PercL 

\ 20 

57.0» 
21.80 
25 

145.03 
20 

61.77 
188.4» 

24.7» 

20 
10 
20 
20 

20 

79.64 
16.92 
10 

20 

20 
26 
19.64 

25 
16.03 

49.1S 



"^From Campaign Book of 1894. 
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Ooh'j^Hiraun. 0/ rates of duties between McKintey act and new law, — CJontinuod. 



SoESDUiiE A — Chemicals, Oils, and 
PAiN7?&~Continued. 

In finished or partly finished 

articles lbs... 

Rolled or in sheets, but not made 

up into articles lbs... 

Coloring^ for brandy, wine, beer, or 

.other liquors 

Barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, 
bulbs, and bulbous roots, and ex- 
crescences, such as nutgalls, fruits, 
flowers, dried fibers, grains, gums, 
and gum resins, herbs, leaves, lich- 
ens, mosses, nuts, roots, and stems, 
spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, 
not garden needs), and seeds of mor- 
bid growth,woods used expressly for 
dyeing, and dried insects, any of 
the foregoing which are not edible, 
but which hav*^ been advanced in 
value or condition by refiniug or 
grinding or by other process of 

manufacture ».. 

Ethers: 

Sulphuric lbs... 

Nitrous, ppirits of (no data) 

Of all kinds, not specmlly pro- 
vided for Jl)S... 

Fiuit ethers, oils, oressenees.lbR... 
Logwood and other dyewoods, ex- 
tracts and decoctions of lbs... 

Sumac: 

Extract of lbs... 

Bark for d\ eing or tanning, extracts of 
Other than hemlock, not spec- 
ially provided for lbs... 

Fish glue <:»r isinglass: 

Valued ut not above 7 cents per 

pound lbs... 

Valued at above 7 cents and not 
above 30 cenis per pound.. -lr>8-.. 
Valuf-d at above 30 cents ]>er 

)jound— — -.-- lbs... 

Gelatin: 

Valr.« d at not abo^e 7 cents i>er 

pound lbs... 

Val'itd at above 7 centh and not 
almvi^ 30 c< nts per pound. ..lis... 
Valufd at above 36 c^nts jier 

poirijd lbs... 

Gluf: 

Valu'^ii at not above 7 cents j>er 

pound lbs... 

Valued at above 7 cents and not 
above 30 cents p<r pound. ..ll^s... 
Valued at above 30 cents per 

pound lbs... 

Glycerin: 

Crude, not purified- lbs... 

Hefined Ibs.^ 



Kates of duty under— 



MoEinley law* 



60 c. pep lb... 

and 25 p. o. 

60 c. per lb... 

50 per cent.... 



New law. 



45 per cent. 
50 c. per lb 
50 per cent. 



10 per cent. 



40 c. per lb. 
25 c. per lb. 



81 per lb 

#2.60 per lb.... 



J4 c. per lb. 
do 



10 per cent. 

40 c. per lb. 
25 c. i^er lb. 



61 per lb. 
$2 per lb. 



% c. per lb. 



13^ c. per lb... 
25 per cent 



10 per cent. 
do.... 



10 per cent. 

25 per cent. 
do 



30 per cent i do 

> 
1}4 c- P<^r lb.. '. . . 

# 

25 per cent. 
30 per cent 



3^;^ c. per lb. 
25 i>er cent.^. 
30 per cent.. 



^H c. per lb... 
4^ c. per lb... 



1 e. per lb. 
3 c. per lb. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 




Per rt. 
43.44 

87.08 

50 



10 
400 



35.88 
2as.28 

11.43 

23.24 

8.28 

25.12 

25 

30 



2r; 

30 

26.16 

25 

30 

82.62 
52.54 



New 
law. 



I\'r ct. 
45 

72.67 

60 



10 
400 



35.89 
liK).62 

10 

10 

10 

20 
25 
25 

2I> 
25 
25 

25^ 

2& 

25 

19.64 
d6M 



:''^i 
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Comparison of rales of duties between McKiriley act and new law, — Ck)ntinued. 



SOHEDXTIiE A.— OHEMIOAIiS, OUiS AMD 

Paints. 



Ink of all kinds and ink powders 

Iodoform lbs... 

Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, 
or other form lbs- 
Magnesia: 

Calcined lbs- 
Carbonate of, medicinal lbs... 

Sulphate, of, or Epsom salts, lbs... 
Morphia, or morpbino, and all salts 

thereof oz... 

Oils: 

Alizarine assistant, or soluble 
oil, or oleate of soda, or Tur- 
key red oil — 
Containing 50 per cent or more 

of castor oil galls... 

All other galls... 

Castor galls... 

Cod-liver galls... 

Flaxseed or linseed, raw, boiled, 

or oxidized galls... 

Poppy-seed oil, raw, boiled, or 

oxidized galls... 

Fusel oil or amy lie alcohol....lbs... 
Hemp seed and rape seed... galls... 
Olive, fit for salad purposes, galls... 

Peppermint lbs... 

Seal galls... 

Fish, not specially provided for, 

galls 

Wnale, not specially provided 

for galls... 

Opium: 

Aqueous, extract of, for medici- 
nal uses, and tincture of, as 
laudanum, and all other liquid 
preparations of, not specially 

provided for lbs... 

Crude or unmanufactured, and 

not adulterated, containing 9 

per cent and over of morphia... 

Prepared for smoking, and opium 

containinjg less than 9 per cent 

of morphia lbs... 

Paints and colors: 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, 
including barytes earth — 

Manufactured tons. . . 

Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, 
Chinese, and all others con- 
taining ferrocyanide of iron— 
Dry or ground in or mixed 

withou lbs... 

Blano fixe, or satin white or arti- 
ficial sulphate of barytes... lbs... 



Rates of duty under- | "^^^l^^^^Zt 



McKinleylaw. 



80 c. per lb 

~ .50 per lb... 



53^ c. per lb. 



8 c. per lb.... 
4 c. per lb.... 
3-10 c. per lb... 

50 c. per oz... 



80 c. per gal j^ 
80 c. per gal ) 
80 c. per gal... 
15 c. per gal... 

82 c. per gal. 



do 

10 per cent 

10 c. per gal... 
35 c. per gal... 

80 c. per lb 

8 c. per gal 



do. 
do. 



40 per cent.. 

Free 

$12per lb... 



.72 per ton. 



B c. per lb.. 
% c. per lb. 



New law. 



25 per cent. 
$1 per lb.... 



5 c. per lb. 



7 c. per lb 

3 c. per lb 

1-5 c. per lb.... 

50 c. per oz 



30 per cent... 

35 c. per gal 
20 per cent... 



20 c. per gal. 



do. 
do. 



20 per cent. 



Free. 



$6 per lb..,. 



$3 per ton. 



6 c. per lb... 
26 per cent. 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ci. 
30 
40.45 

46.32 

40.71 
53.12 
38.34 

47.09 



10 per cent 

10 c. per gal... 
85 c. per gal... 

25 per cent 

do 



( 



30 

100.35 
28.65 

95.14 

' 54.37 
10 

24.12 
26.92 
47.07 
23.45 

32.12 

83.90 



40 



Free. 



169.65 



50.25 



20.03 
47.64 



New 
law. 



Per ct. 
25 
26.97 

42.10 

35.62 
39.84 
25.51 

47.09 



30 

43.87 
20 

59.46 

33.93 
10 

24. la 
26.92 
25 
25 

25 

26 



20 
Free. 
84.82 

26.46 



20.03 
26 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKMey ad and new law, — (Continued. 



Hates of duty tinder. — 



McEinley law. 



SOHEDXJIiE A— CHEMICALfl, OHiS, AND 

Paints— Con tinu ed. 

Paints and colors — Continued. 

Black, made from bone, ivory, or 
vegetable, including boneblack 
and lampblack, dry or ground 
in oil or water }bs... 

Chrome yellow, chrome P'Cen, 
and all other chrouium colors 
in which lead and bichromate 
of potash or soda are component 
parts — 

Dry or ground in or mixed 
with oil lbs... 

Ocher and ochery earths — 
Ground in oil lbs... 

Sienna and sienna earths — 

Ground in oil lbs... 

Umber and umber earths- 
Ground in oil lbs... 

Ultramarine lbs... 

Spirit varnishes galls... 

All other, including gold size < r 

Japan, galls... 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 

ground in oil or water lbs... 

Vermilion red, not containing 
quicksilver, but made of lead, 

etc 

Wash blue containing ultrama- 
rine lbs... 

Whiting and Paris white — 

Dry lbs... 

Ground in oil (putty) lbs... 

Zinc, oxide of, and white paint 
containing zinc, but not con- 
taining lead — 

Dry lbs... 

Ground in oil lbs... 

All other paints and colors — 

Dry or mixed, or ground in 

water or oil, including lakes, 

not specially provided for, 

and artists* colors of all kinds, 

in tubes or otherwise 

Mixed or ground with water or 
solutions other than oil, and 
commercially known as art- 
ists' water-color paints 

Crayons 

Smalts aiid frostings 

Brown — 
Spanish, Indian red, and colco- 

thar or oxide of iron 

Vandyke, Cassel earth, or Cas- 

sel brown 

Paris green and London purple 
(no data) 



25 per cent. 



4>^ cts. per lb.. 
l}i cts. per lb. 
IK cts per lb.. 



....do 

43^ cts. per lb.. 
$1.32 per gall, 
and 35 p. c. 

35 per cent 



12 cts. per lb... 



New law. 



20 per cent 



3 cts. per lb... 
IX cts. per lb. 
1^ cts. per lb 



do 

3 cts. per lb.... 
$sl.82 per gall, 
and i5 p. c. 

25 per cent.... 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McRin- 
ley law. 



25 per cent 

3 cents per lb.. 

yi cent per lb.. 
1 cent per lb... 



lyi cts. per lb.. 
1% cts. per lb 



20 per cent 



25 per cent. 



80 per cent 

25 per cent 

do 



do 

do 

25 per cent. 



6 cents per lb. 

3 cents per lb. 

3^ cent per lb. 
)i[ cent per lb.. 



1 cent per lb... 
do 



25 per cent 



•....do. 

do 

do 



do 

do 

12K percent... 



Perct. 
25 



80.84 
19.64 
21.14 



81.44 
40.47 



25 



80 
25 
25 



25 
26 
12.60 



New 
law 



PereL 
20 



20.6e 
16.87 
17.62 



25.80 
46.15 
69.56 


21.60 
80.77 
59.66 


35 


25 


26.77 


20 


25 




20.83 


20.88 


142.48 
189.50 


71.24 
94.76 



25.16 
28.16 



25, 



26 
26 
25 



26 
26 
26 



'■' '■^^• 
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Comparison of rates of dviies between McKirdey act and new law. — CoiUiimed. 



ScKEDTJIiE A.— ChBMICALS, OiLS, AND 

Paints — Continned. 

Lead, acetate of — 

Brown (6) lbs... 

White lbs... 

Litharge lbs... 

Lead, nitrate of lbs... 

Orange, mineral lbs... 

Bed lbs... 

White, dry or in pulp, and gronnd 
or mixed in oil. and white paint 

containing lead^ lbs... 

Phosphorus lbs... 

Potash-— 

Chr ornate and bichromate of. .lbs... 

Hydriodate, iodide andiodate of 
lbs 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined, 
lbs 

Pussiate of— 

lied lbs... 

Yellow lbs... 

Preparations, medicinal, including 
medicinal proprietary prepara- 
tions — 

Of which alcohol is a comj^onent 
part, or in the preparation of 
which alcohol is used (a). ..lbs... 

Of which alcohol is not a compo- 
nent pait 

Calomel and other mercurial 
preparations lbs... 

Preparations or products known 
as alkalies, and alkaloids, and 
all combinations of the same, 
and all chemical compounds 
and salts, by whatever name 
known 

All other essential oils, and com- 
binations of lbs... 

All other fixed or cxpreesed oils, 
and combinations of galls... 

All other rendered oils and com- 
binations of galls... 

Bicarbonate of potash lbs... 

Preparations used as applica- 
tions to the hair, mouth, teeth, 
or skin, such as cosmetics, den- 
tifrices, pastes, pomades, pow- 
ders, and toincs, including^ all 
known as toilet preparations 
not s\.)ecially provided for 

Santonme, a. id all salts thereof 
containing 80 per cent or over 

of tantoninc lbs... 

Soap: 

Castile ...lbs... 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descrip- 
tions of toilet lbs... 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



New law.. 



3^ cts. per lb..j \% cts. per lb 
5^ cts. per lb.. '1% cts. per lb.. 



3 cents per lb 
do 

3K cts. per lb.. 
3 cents per lb.. 



do 

20 cts. peril)... 

3 cents per lb. 

50 cts. per lb... 

1 cent per lb... 

10 cts. per lb... 
5 cents per lb. 



50 cts per lb... 

25 per cent 

85 per cent 



25 per ceiit. 

do 

do 



.do 
.do 



50 per cent .... 

$2.50 per lb 

l}i cts. per lb.. 
15 ots. per lb... 



ly^ cts. per lb. 

do 

1% cts. peril). 
1}4 cts. per lb. 



do 

15 cts. per lb.. 



25 cent per 

25 cts. per lb . 
3^ cent per lb. 



25 per cent. 
do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under— 



SlcKin- 
leylaw. 



! C 



CO cts. per lb.. 
25 per cent .... 
do 



25 per cent 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 



40 per cent 



f^l per pound. 

20 per cent 

86 per cent .... 



Per ct. 



78.04 
94. Ul 
18.23 
78.80 
91.17 



59.21 
40.79 

36.72 

19.68 

21.32 



29.04 
25.40 



15.51 

26 

35 



25 

26 

25 

26 
26 



50 

168.35 
19.48 
86.66 



New- 
law. 



Pel' ct. 



39.02 
47.45 
9.11 
39.40 
45.59 



29.60 
30.59 

25 

9.84 

10.6< 

25 
25 



16.51 

25 

25 



25 

25 

25 

25 
25 



40 

65.84 

20 

86 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKmfej/ ant and new law — Coutiuned, 



ScrnEDxjLE A. — CHEMiCAiiS, Oils, and 
Paints — Continued. 

Soap — Continued. 

All other, not specially provided 

for 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate of, or supercarhon- 

ate of, or saleratus lbs... 

Hjdrate of, or caustic lbs... 

Bichromate and chromate of. .lbs... 

Soda ash lbs... 

Sal, or soda crystals lbs... 

Silicate of, or other alkaline sili- 
cate lbs... 

Sponges 

Seamoss or Iceland moss (no data) 

Strychnia, or striclinine, and all salts 

thereof ounces... 

Sulphur, sublimed, or flowers of 

tons 

Sulphur, refined tons... 

Sumac, pround lbs... 

Tartar — 

Cream of. and patent lbs... 

Tartars and lees crystals, partly 

refined lbs... 

Tartrate of soda and potassa, or Ro- 
chelle salts lbs... 

Total Schedule A, chemicals, 
oils, and paints... 



Schedule B. — Earths, Eakthenware, 
AND Glassware. 

Earthen, stone and China ware: 
Brick and tiles — 
Brick fire — 

Not glazed, enameled or- 
namented or decorated 

in any manner tons... 

Glazed, enamled, orna- 
mented or decorated 

tons 

Brick, other than fire — 

Not glazed, ornamented, 
painted, enamclrd. vit- 
rified, or decorated. ..M... 
Ornamented. p:l a z e d, 
painted, enameled, vit- 
rified, or decorated..M... 
Magrnesic fire brick (not enum- 
erated ; no data) 

Not plazed, ornamented, 
painted, enameled, vitrified, 

or decorated 

Ornamented, glazed, painted, 
enameled, vitrified, or dec- 
orated, and all encaustic .... 



Hates of duty uuder- 



McKinley law. j New law. 



20 per cent. 



1 cent per lb... 

do 

3 cts. per lb.... 
3^ cent per lb.. 
do 



3^ cent per lb. 

20 per cent 

Free 



40 cts. per oz.. 



$10 per ton 

$8 per ton 

4-10 ct. per lb.. 

6 cts. per lb,... 

4 cts. per lb.... 

3 cts. per lb.... 



$1.25 per ton... 



45 per cent 



25 per cent. 

45 per cent. 
25 per cent. 



25 per cent. 



45 per cent. 



10 per cent 



}4 cent per lb.. 

do 

25 per cent 

^ cent per lb.. 
}i cent per lb.. 

% cent per lb.. 

10 per cent 

10 per cent ..... 



80 cts. per oz .. 

20 per cent 

20 percent 

lOi^cr cent...... 

20 per cent 

do 

2 cts. per lb ... 



25 percent. 



80 per cent 



25 per cent. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under— 

Mr^Kin- New 
ley law. law. 



Per ct. Fer ot. 
20 10 



00.47 

42.75 

45.59 

20 

29.06 

43.50 
20 
Free. 

93.79 

28.66 
34.23 
19.81 

21.45 

31.07 

16.49 



31.61 



25.15 



45 



25 



*>'") 

^i> 



25 per cent. 



. 25 



30.24 

21.37 

25 

20 

14.53 

32.62 

10 

10 

70.34 

20 
20 
10 

20 

20 

11 



24.44 



25 



30 



25 



30 per cent ' 45 30 

61 per ton 



40 per cent 45 



25 



40 



f 
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Cbfytpamon 0/ rates of dtUies between McKinley act and new law — Continued. 



BdHEDUiiE B.— Easthb, Eabthsnwabe, 
AND Glasswass— Gontmned. 

dement: 

£oinan, Portland, and other hy- 
dranlic, in barrels, sacks, or 

other packages lbs... 

Other lbs... 

Lime lbs... 

Plaster of Paris: 

Calcined tons... 

Ground tons... 

Glays or earths: 

Unwronght or nnmannfactared, 

tons. 

China clay, or kaolin tons... 

Wrought or mannfactnred, not 

specially provided for tons... 

Brown earthenware, common stone- 
ware, and crucibles not orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner.. 
Ohina, porcelain, parian, bisque, 
earthen, stone, and crockery ware, 
including plaques, ornaments, toys, 
charms, yases, and statuettes — 
Painted, tinted, stained, enam- 
eled, printed, gilded, or other- 
wise decorated or ornamented 



Bates of duty under — 



Average ad 
lorem under— 



McKinley law. 



in any manner 

Clocks, china, chief value 

Plain white, and not ornamented 

or decorated in any manner 

Gas retorts No.. 

Bottles and vials, flint and lime: 
Empty — 

Holding more than 1 pint. lbs. . 

Holding not more than 1 pint 

and not less than X pint, 

lbs 

Holding less than X pint, 

gross 

Other on which specific duty 
would be less than 40 per 

cent 

Filled— 

Holding more than 1 pint. lbs. . . 
Holding not more than 1 i)int 
and not less than }£ pint, 

lbs 

Holding less than }^ pint, 

gross 

Other on which specific duty 
would be less than 40 per 

cent 

Bottles and vials, green and colored, 
molded or pressed: 
Empty- 
Holding more than 1 pint. lbs... 
Holding not more than 1 i)int 
and not less than X pii^t, 
lbs 



8 c. per 100 lbs 

20 per cent 

6 c. per 100 lbs 

$1.75 per ton. 
il per ton 



New law. 



f 1.50 per ton. 
' per ton.... 



.do 



25 per cent. 



60 per cent. 
do 



55 per cent. 
$3 each 



1 c. per lb 



IH c. per lb... 
50 c. per gross 



40 per cent. 
1 c. per lb. 



8 c. per 100 lbs 
10 per cent.... 
5 c. per 100 lbs 

$1.25 per ton. 
$1 per ton .... 



do 

$2 per ton 



.do 



20 per cent. 



35 per cent. 
25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 
20 per cent. 



^ c. per lb. 



l}i c. per lb... 
40 c. per gross 



40 per cent.. 
K c. per lb. 



McKin- 
ley law 



IK 0. per lb... 
50 c. per gross 

40 per cent..... 



1 o. per lb. 



lyi c. per lb... 
40 c. per gross 



40 per cent. 



K c. per lb. 



IK c. per lb... IH 0. per lb... 



Perct. 
24.09 
20 
30.41 

25.11 
6.07 



19.72 
39.56 

22.35 



25 



60 
60 

55 
20.22 



61.27 

81.30 
50.34 

40 
87.79 

116.05 
119.80 

40 

70.17 
85.67 



New. 
law. 



PercL 
24.09 
10 
25.34 

17.97 
6.07 



13.15 
26.38 

14.90 



20 



35 
25 

80 
20 



45.9d 

60.97 
40.29 

40 
65.84 

87.04 
95.84 

40 

52.68 
64.16 
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Comparison of rates of dvties between McKinley act and tiew law — Continued. 



SohedtjxeB.— Eabths, Eaethtkwaue, 
AND GuLBSWABE— Conliuncd. 

Bottles and vials, &c.— Con tinned. 
Empty— Continned. 

Holding less than }£ pint, 

gross 

Other on -which specific duty 
"wonld he less than 40 per 

cent... 

Filled— 

Holding 32 ore than 1 pint.lbs... 
Holding not more than 1 pint 
and not less than 3st pint, 

lbs 

Holding less than }i pint, 

gross 

Other on "vhich epecific duty 
"would be less than 40 per 

cent 

Demijohns and carboys (covered or 
"nncovered): 
Emptv— 

Holding more than 1 pint.lbs... 
Other on which specific duty 
-would be less than 40 per 

cent.. 

Filled— 

Other on which specific duty 
would be less than 40 per 

cent 

Flint and lime, pressed glassware, 
not cut, engra-ved, painted, etched, 
decorated, colored, printed, stained, 

silvered, or gilded 

/ xticles of glass, cut, engraved, 

Sainted, colored, printed, stained, 
ecorated, silvered, or ^Ided, not 
including p]ate glass silvered, or 

X looking-glass plates 

^emical glassware for use in labo- 
ratorj, and not otherwise specially 

i)rovided for..... 

ffnin-blown glass, blown with or 
without a mold, including glass 

chimneys 

All other manufactures of glass, or 
of which glass shall be the compo. 
nent material of chcef value, not 

specially provided for 

Heavy.blown g]/iss, blown with or 
without a mold, not cut or deco- 
rated, finished or unfinished.. .^ 

Porcelain or opal glassware 

Oylinder, crown and common win- 
dow glass, unpolished : 
Kot exceeding 10 by 15 inches 

square ..« lbs... 

Above 10 by 15 inches, and not 
exceeding 16 by 24 inches... lbs... 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



New law. 



50 c. per gross 



40 per cent. 
1 c. per lb. 



IK ^. per lb... 
CO c. per gross 



40 per cent. 



1 c. per lb. 



40 per cent. 



.do 



60 per cent. 



.do 



45 per cent. 



60 per cent. 



.do 



.do 

.do 



W c« per lb«" 
l}i c. per lb... 



40 c. per gross 



40 per cent.. 
% c. per lb. 



\}i c. per lb... 
40 c. per gross 



40 per cent. 



% c. per lb~... 



40 per centM.... 



.do 



.do 



.do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



.do 



.do 



85 per cent*. 



40percentM.... 

......cio •..•>..••■..% 



1 c. per lb 

l}i o. per lb... 



Fer ct. 
64.47 



40 
71.48 

114.42 
148.08 

40 

37.91 
40 

40 

60 



60 



45 



60 



60 



60 
60 



47.47 
106.19 



\ ' 



New 
law. 



''fi^ 



40 
58.61 

86.81 
118.46 

40 

28.48 
40 

40 

40 



40 



40 



40 



86 



40 
40 



84.41 
76.76 
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Comparison of rnlei vj iliili-'^ hetwtfn McKiidcj <u: 



[tates of daty unJor — 



Oylindcr, crown, io. — Continued. 

Above 10 by 21 inohea, and nul 

eiceediue 24 bv 30 incbeB.-.lbB. 

Above a byaa'iucbes. and uol 

eiceeding 21 by 3G inches. .lbs. 

All above 24 by 36 incheB lbs. 

Oylinilpr ai"i crown glass, polished, 
nnailveredi 
Not exceeding 16 by 34 inoLeo 
square b^- ft.. 

Above ai by BOinobt 

oeedine ai by 60 iuobeH...aq. ft... 
Plate gla5»3uteil, rolled, or rough 

SjiqesB of 1 pound per Square foot, 
ntiable at eaine rataa); 
Hot etceoding 10 by 16 inclics 

square Sft. ft.- 

AbovalObylBincbeBand not ei- 

oeodme 16 by 34 inoiiei...sq. ft... 

Aliove IGby 24 inches and not ex. 

ceeding 34 by SO inches.. .sq. ft... 

Ailabovoa4bT30iacheB...Bq. ft... 

Plate glass, floted, rolled, or rough, 

grouud. smoothed, or otherwise 

obsonrad (excess of 1 pound per 

aqnare foot, dutiable at same rates): 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 

Bqiiate.^...--^. ----—; ;."Sq- ft... 



Above 16 by 24 inches and 

ceedinB34by S0iachea,,,3g. 
Above 24 l>y 30 inohet and ntit ' 



ft... 



i o. per aq. ft.. 
e e. per sq. ft.. 
aoc. pet sq.ft. 

% a. per sq. ft. 
1 c. per sq. ft. 



'• c. per sq. ft. 
I 0. per aq. ft. 



eedmga4by60inoho8...aq. ft.. 

All above 24 by (10 inoliea,..Bq. ft.. 

Plate glass, cast, polished, finished, 

or untinisbed. and uneilvered: 

Not eiceeding 16 by 24 inchea 

square sq ft... 

Above 16 by 24 inchea and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by SO inoheB...aq. ft... 
Above 34 Dy 30 inches and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 60 inches.. .sq. ft... 
All above 24 by 60 inchBS,,.Bq. ft... 
Plate glass, cast, jioluihed, silvered: 
Not eiaeediug 16 by 24 inohea 
squue ....sij. ft. 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not 
exceeding 21 by 30 inches 

sq. ft 

Above 24 by SO inchea. and n.. 
exceedins 34 by 60 inches 

aq.ft 

All|abovoa4by 60 inchea ao.ft.. 

Oriinder and crown gla»s. polished, 
iHlvered. and looking-g'Iass plates: 



c. per aq. ft.. 



c. per sq. ft. 
I c. persq. ft 



New tow. 


McRiu- 
leylaw 


ISic. per lb.. 


l-a- d. 


3 0. per lb 

2>Sc. pcrlb.. 


124. B7 
lis. 79 


2ii c. p. aq. ft 


20.07 


1 c. pet sq. ft 


27.58 


15 c. p. aq.ft. 


£3.84 


Kc. p. aq.ft.. 


■?3.(ia 


do 


Ed.58 


1 0. per sq. ft.. 
Di c. p. aq. ft 


CA.l'J 
4S,71 


6 c. per aq. ft. 


20.76 


8 c. per sq. ft. 


34.07 


20 c. p. aq. ft.. 
35 0. p. sq. ft.. 


43.03 
01.32 


5 c, per aq. ft. 


22.22 


8 c. per sq. ft. 


33.22 


22}iC.p.6q. ft 
35 c. per sq. ft. 


f|7-49 


6 c. per sq. ft- 


.0..!« 


10c. persq. ft 


2(iM 


23 c. pprsq. ft 
38o.p«sq.ft 


i'.i.ha 


6 c. per aq, ft 


19.34 



12.5a 

11?.S» 

47.aa 



SO.Tfi 
31.97 



22.23 
33.2a 
B7.7* 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinly act and new law. — CJontinuecL 



SoBUfiPOTiB B.— Earths, Ea.rthen- 
WABB. AND Olasswarb— Gontinued. 

Oy Under and orown glass, polished, 
silvered, etc. — Ooiitiuued. 
Above 16 by 24 inclios, and not 
exceeding 21 by 30 inciies.sq ft... 
Above 24 by 30 inches, and not 
exceeding -^4 by CO incue8..8q. ft... 

Ail above 24 by 6)ii>cliea sq.ft... 

Cylinder, crown. a:id coininou win- 
dow j?l(i«<s. utipolisbed. when 
ground, ()l)scurtid, frosted, sanded, 
euain<eldd, b«.>v»:led, etched, em- 
bossed, on,'raviMl, stained, colored, 
or otherwise ornamouted or dec- 
orated : 

Not exc^jevlin;:^ 10 by 15 inches 

squar.^ ...lbs... 

Above 10 by 15 inehen, and not 

e.\co«dinj: 16 by 24 inohes lbs... 

Above 10 by 24 inches, and not 

exc«.*eding 24 l)y 30 inches lbs... 

Above 2t by 30 inches, and not 
ex ;oedin;4 24 by 38 inches lbs... 

All abovo 24 by 36 inches lbs... 

Cylin<l()r and crown glass, polished, 
unsilvered. wh3n ground, ob- 
sc'ive»l. frosted, sanded, enameled, 
bevoled, etched, embossed, en- 
graved, stained, colored, or other- 
wise ornamented or decorated : 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inohes 
sqnare sq. ft.. 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not 
exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
sq. ft , 



Above 24 by 30 inches, but not 
excee ling 24 by 60 inches 

sq. ft 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished, 
silvered, wh«n ground, obscured, 
frosted, sande<l, enameled, bevel- 
ed, etched, embossed, engraved, 
stained, colored, or otherwise or- 
na'.ient^d or decorated : 
Not exceeding 16 by by 24 inohes 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not 
exce 'ding 24 by 30 inches 

sq. f\ 

Above 24 by 30 inches, and not 
exceeding 24 by 60 inches 
SCI. ft 



Kates of duly under — 



All above 24 by60inches..8q. ft... 



MoKinley. 



10 0. per'sq. ft. 

35 c. per sq. ft. 
60 c. per sq. ft. 



l%c. 

and 
I 'Ac 

and 
2 5ic. 

and 
2%c. 

and 
3Ko. 

and 



per lb. 
10 p. 0. 
per lb. 
10 p. c. 
per lb. 
10 p. 0. 
per lb. 
10 p. c. 
per lb. 
10 p. 0. 



4 c. per sq. ft. 
and 10 p. 0. 



6 0. per sq. ft. 
and 10 p. 0. 



20 c. per sq.ft. 
and 10 p. 0. 



6 c. p. sq. ft. 
and 10 p. c. 

10 c. p. sq. ft. 
and 10 p. c. 

35 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. 0. 
60 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 



New law. 



10 c. per sq.ft. 

23 o. per sq. ft. 
83 0. per sq. ft. 



leper lb. and 

10 p. c. 
IV c. per lb. 

and 10 p. c. 
1% c. per lb. 

and 10 p. c. 
2 c. per lb. and 

10 p. 0. 
2K* 0. per lb. 

and 10 p. 0. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



2>ic.per8q..ft. 
and 10 p. 0. 



4 c. per sq. ft. 
and 10 p. c. 



15 c. per sq.ft. 
and 10 p. e. 



6 0. u. sq. ft. 
ana 10 p. c. 

10 c. p. sq. ft. 
and 10 p. c. 

23 0. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
38 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 



Per ct, 
28.68 

49.77 
43.88 



19.84 
53.60 
100.42 
73.33 
87.27 



24.99 



31.79 



61.45 



23.67 

16 

36.49 
40 



New 
law. 



Perct, 
28.68 

32.70 

27.79 



17.15 
39.07 
76.62 
54.06 
62.54 



19.36 



24.60 



48.68 



I 



23.67 

16 

27.U 
29 
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Comparison of ratea of duties between McKirdey aet and new law — Continued. 



SoHEDiTLB B.— Earths, Eabbhen- 
WABE, AND Glasswabe — Continued. 

Plate glass, cast, polished, silvered, 
when ground, obscured, frosted, 
sanded, enameled, beveled, etch- 
ed, embossed, engraved, stained, 
colored, or otherwise ornamented 
or decorated : 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 

square sq. ft... 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not 
exceeding 24 by 30 inches-.sq. ft. . . 
Above 24 by 30 inches, and not 
exceeding 24 by 60 inches 
sq. ft 



Bates of duty under- 



All above 24 by60inches sq.ft.. 

Plate glass, cast, polished, unsil- 
vered, wnen ground, obscured 
frosted, sanded, enameled, bev- 
eled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
stained, colored, or otherwise or- 
namented or decorated : 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 

square sq. ft... 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not 
exceeding'24 by 30 inches..sq. fi... 
Above 24 by 30 inches, and not 
exceeding 24 by 60inches..8q. ft... 

All above 24 by 60 inches... sq. ft... 

Spectacles and eyeglassejs, or spec- 
tacles and eyeglass frames gn)S.s... 

Lenses costing $1.50 per gros.s pairs, 
or less gross pairs... 

Spectacle and eyeglass lenses with 
their edges ground or beveled to 
fit frames gross... 

Stained or painted window glass 
and stained or painteil glass win- 
dows, and hand, pocket, or table 
mirrors not exceeding in s'ze 144 
square inches, with or without 
frames or cases, of whatever ma- 
terial composed 

(a) Lenses of glass or pe!)ble, wholly, 
or partly manufactured, and not 
specially provided for, and fusi- 
ble enamel 

Marble and stone, and manufac- 
tures of marble : 
In blocks, rough or squared, of 
all kinds cu. ft... 

Veined marble, sawed, dressed, or 
otherwise, inclufltng marble slabs 
and marblepavingtiles...cu. ft... 

All manufactures of, not espe- 
cially provided for 

Clocks, marble, chief value 



MoEinley law. 



6 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
10 c. p. sq. ft. 

anci 10 p. c. 

35 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
60 c. p. sq. ft. 

ana 10 p. c. 



New law. 



5 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 c. p. 
8 c. p. sq. it. 

and 10 p. c. 
25 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
50 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
63 per ctnt 



6 c. p. sq. ft, 
and 10 p. c. 

10 c. p. sq. ft. 
and 10 p. c. 

23 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
38 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 



5 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 c. p. 
8 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 X3.C. 
23 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
38 c. p. sq. ft. 

and 10 p. c. 
40 percent 



.do 35 percent. 



.do. 



.do 




45 percent. 



65 cents x^er 
cubic foot. 



$1.10 per cu- 
bic foot. 
50 per cent .... 
do , 



50 cents per 
cubic foot. 

85 cents per 
cubic foot. 

45 per cent 

25 per cent 



Average ad ya- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ct, 
14.80 

29.54 



20.55 
39.48 



24.52 

30.98 

65.32 

51.95 

60 

00 

60 



45 



45 



39.20 



60.90 



50 
60 



New 
law. 



Ferdt, 
14.8» 

29.54 



16.9S 
28.67 



24.62 

80.98 

6e.8» 

41.88 

40 

35 

85 



36 



36 



30.16 



47.e< 



46 
25 



I*" I" 
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Qm^arisan of rates of duties between McKinley Act and new law, — Continued. 



Schedule B — Eabth, Eabthen- 
WABE, AND Glassware— Continued. 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, 
limestone, and other building 
or monumental stone, except 
marble, not specially provided 

for — 
Undressed or manufactured 

cu. ft 

Hewn, dressed, or polished 

Grindstones, finished or unfin- 
ished tons... 

Slates, slate chimney pieces, 
mantels, slabs for tables, and 
all other manufactures of slate . 

Slate roofing 

Total Schedule B, earths, 
earthenware, and glass- 
ware 



Schedule C— Metals and manu- 
factube8 op. 

Cron ores . 

All other ore tons... 

Iron in pigs, kentledge, spiegeleisen, 
ferromanganese, and f errosilicon : 

Ferrosilicon tons... 

Spiegeleisen and ferromanga- 

nese tons... 

All other tons... 

Scrap iron and steel, waste or re- 
fuse, fit only to be remanu fac- 
tored : 

Iron, wrought and cast tons... 

Steel tons... 

Bar iron, rolled or hammered, com- 
prising— 
Flats not less than 1 inch wide 
nor less than % of one inch 

thick lbs... 

Bound iron not less than % «f 
1 inch in diameter, and square 
iron not less than ^ of 1 inch 

square lbs... 

Flats less than 1 inch wide or 
less than % of 1 inch thick; 
round iron less than % of 1 
inch and not less than 7-16 of 
1 inch in diameter: and square 
iron les< than % oi 1 inch 

square lbs... 

Bars or shapes of rolled iron not spe- 
cially provide' I for, and round iron 
in coils or rods, less than 7-16 of 1 

inch in diameter lbs... 

Bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or 
shapes of any kind, inthemanufac 
tnre of which charcoal is used as 
fuel tons... 



Bates of duty under- 



MoEinley law. 



New law. 



11 c. p. cu. ft. 
40 per cent .... 



$1.76 per ton .. 



80 per cent. 
25 per cent. 



75 cents per 
ton. 

$6.72 per ton. 



.do. 
.do. 



.72 per ton., 
do 



8-10 c. per lb... 



9-10 c. per lb. 



7 c. per cu. ft.. 
30 per cent 



10 per cent. 



20 per cent. 
do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin. 
ley law. 



Perct. 
34.41 
40 

13.74 



30 
25 



40 cents per 
ton. 



$4 per ton 



.do. 
.do. 



$4 per ton 
do 



6-10 c. per lb. 



.do ..... ... 



1 cent per lb do 



1 1-10 c. per lb. 



8-10 c. per lb.. 



$22 per ton $12 per ton 



51.20 



42.70 



26.66 

25.54 
40.94 



47.83 
43 



36.30 



24.57 



52.63 



61.77 



66.82 



New 
law. 



Perce. 
21.8$ 
80 

10 



20 
20 



86.21 



22.77 



16.87 

16.44 
24.87 



38,47 
25.59 



27.2a 



16.88 



81.68 



44.98 



80.99 



* 
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BOHEDXTLE C. — MeTAUS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. — Contimied. 

All other, and slabs, blooms, or 

loops lbs... 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, chan. 
nels, car-track channels, TT col- 
umn]^ and posts, or parts or sec- 
tions of columns ana posts, deck 
and bulb beams, andT building 
forms, together with all other struc- 
tural shapes, of iron or steel... lbs... 
Boiler or other plate, iron or steel 
(except saw plates) not thinner than 
JNo. 10 wire gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel, 
sheared or rolled in grooves : 
Valued above 1 cent and not 
above 1 4-10 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above 1 4-10 cents and 
not above 2 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above^ 2 cents and not 

above 8 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 3 cents and not 

above 4 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 4 cents and not 

above 7 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound. ..lbs.., 
Valued above 13 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Forgings of iron or steel, or forged 
iron and steel combined, not spe- 
cially provided for lbs.. 

Hoop, band or scroll, or other iron 
or steel, valued at 3 cents per 
pound or less, 8 inches or less in 
.width, and less than 8-8 of an inch 
thick: 
^ot thinner than No. 10 wire 

gauge lbs.. 

Tninner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 

gauge lbs.. 

Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 
lbs 

Bftrs or rails for railways : 
Flat rails punched— 

Iron or steel tons.. 

T rails and other railway bars — 

Iron tons.. 

Steel or in part of steel ...tons.. 



Bates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



35 per cent. 



9-10 c. per lb... 



New law. 



5-10 c. per lb. 



6-10 c.per lb- 



Average ad va- 
lorem under^ 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per cL 
85 



65-100 c. per lb. 



8-10 c. per lb... 
1 1-10 c. per lb. 

1 5-10 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb 

2 8-10 c.per lb. 

3K c- per lb... 
45 percent 



.do. 



2 3-10 c.per lb. 



30 per cent. 

do 

do 

25 percent.. 

do 

do 

do 



13^ c.per lb. (a) 



1 c. per lb 



1 1-10 c.per lb. 
1 3-10 c.per lb. 

1 13. 44 per ton.. 



.do... 
.do.. 



30 per cent. 

do 

do 



7-20 c.per lb... 44.38 



.do. 
.do. 



74.64 



49.47 

54.35 
44.45 
40.58 
37.77 
31.02 
32.03 
45 

44.95 



45.70 

41.41 
49.52 



50.09 
58.24 



New 
law. 



Per (A, 
8.29 



49.Te 



45.66 

30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 

29.tt» 



30 

30 
30 



25. ^« 

29.n 
33.99 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley ad and new law — Continued. 



Schedule C. — Metals and Mantjfao- 
TUBES OF — Continued. 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or 
black, including iron or steel 
known as common or black taggers' 
iron or steel, and skelp iron or 
steel, valued at 3 cents per pound 
or less: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thin- 
ner than No. 20wiregauge..lbs... 
Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs ; 

Corrugated or crimped lbs... 

Sheets or plates of iron or steel (ex- 
cepting what are commercially- 
known as tin plates, terne plates, 
and taggers' tin), galvanized or 
coated with zinc or spelter, or other 
metals, or any alloy of these met- 
als: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Thinner than No. 20, and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Sheets and plates pickled or cleaned 

by acid or by any other material or 

process, and cola rolled, smoothed 

not polished: 

Thinner than No. 10 and not 

thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Sheet iron or sheet steel polished, 

planished or glanced lbs... 

Tin plates : (a) Sheets or plates of 
iron or steel, or taggers iron, or 
steel coated with tin or lead, or 
with a mixture of which these met- 
ers are a component part, by the 
dipping or any other process, and 
commercially known as tin plates, 
terne plates and taggers' tin — 
Lighter thai><63 pounds per 100 

square feet lbs... 

All other lbs... 

5in, manufactures of : 

All manufactures of, not speci- 
ally provided for 

Foil 



Bates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



1 c. per lb. 



1 1-10 c. per lb. 

1 4-10 c. per lb. 
do 



1% c. per lb... 

1 85-100 o.per lb. 
215-lOOc.perlb. 



\}i c. per lb... 



1 85-100 c. per 

lb. 
1 65-100 c. per 

lb. 
2K c. per lb... 



2 2-10 c. per lb. 
do 



55 per cent. 
do 



New law. 



7-10 c. per lb.., 



8-10 0. per lb.. 

1 1-10 c. per lb. 
do 



95-100 c. per lb. 

1 5-100 c. per lb. 
1 35-100 c.per lb. 



825-1000 o.per 
lb. 

925-1000 c.per 

lb. 
1 225-1000 c. 

per lb. 
1% c. per lb... 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



1 1-5 o.per lb. 
do 



85 per cent. 
dOw 



New 
law. 


McKin- 

ley law. 


Perct, 
48.90 


Peroi, 
34.28, 


39.46 


28;69 


70.24 
25.24 


55.19 
19.83 


40.48 


21.97 


72.70 


41-26 


49 


30.76 


34.73 


22.92 


44.46 


30.46 


72.79 


54.04 


45.93 


82.16 


78.44 
78.20 


42.82 
89.88 


55 
66 


86 

U 



..■■ I -■ 



..^ 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley ad and new law — Continued. 



80BDULE C. — Metals and Manufac- 
TUBES OP— Continued. 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
and slabs, by whatever process 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets 
and bars and tapered or beveled 
bars; steamer, crank and other 
shafts; shafting; wrist or crank 

eins; connecting rods and pis- 
m rods; pressed, sheared or 
stamped shapes; hammer molds or 
swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not 
in bars; allovs used as substitutes 
for steel tools; all descriptions and 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron, 
molded steel castings; and steel in 
all forms and shaiies not specially 
provided for: 
Valued at 1 cent per pound or 

less lbs... 

Valued at 1 cent and not above 1 

4-10 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued aibove 1 4-10 cents and not 
above 1 8-10 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above ] 8-IO cents and not 
above 2 2-10 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued above 2 2-10 cents and not 

above 3 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 8 cents and not 

above 4 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 4 cents and not 

above 7 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 16 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Sh^ts and plates and saw plates of 
s»eel, not specially provided for: 
Valued a^ove 1 cent and not 
above 1 4-10 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above 1 4-10 cents and not 
above 1 8.10 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above 1 8-10 cents and not 
above 2 2-10 cents per pound, 

lbs 

Valued above 2 2-10 cents and not 

above 8 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 3 cents and not 
abovp 4 cents j}er pound lbs... 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



4-10 0. per lb... 
5-10 c. per lb... 

8-10 c. per lb... 

9-10 c. per lb... 
12-10 c. per lb.. 
1 6-10 c. per lb.. 

2 c. per lb 

2 8-lOc.perlb.. 
33^ c. per lb... 
4 2 10 c. per lb.. 
7 c. per lb 



5-10 0. per lb... 

8.10 0. per lb... 

9.10 0. per lb... 
1 2-10 0. per lb.. 
1 6.10 0. per lb.. 



New law. 



3-lOc. per lb... 
4-10 c. per lb... 

6-10 c. per lb... 

7-10 c. per lb... 
9-10 c.per lb... 
1 2-10 c. per lb.. 
13- 10 c.per lb. 

1 9-10 c. per lb. 

2 4-lOc.perlb. 
2 8- 10 c.per lb.. 
4 7-10 c.per lb. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin. 
ley law, 



4-10 c. per lb... 

6-10 c. per lb... 

7-10 c.per lb..! 
9-10 c.per lb... 
12-10 c.per lb.. 



Per ct. 

60.48 

39.06 



52.76 

44.68 
43.11 
41.64 
36.64 
30.36 
30.07 
29.38 
30.75 



42.91 

48.11 

41.45 
43.33 
49.48 



New 
law. 



PereL 
37.86 

31.25 



39.67 

34.76 
32.83 
81.16 
23.» 
20.60 
20.68 
19.S8 
20.66 



84.88 

86.t)8 

32.24 
82.60 
87.U 



> 
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A comparison of rales ofdiUies between McKintey ad and new law. — Continued. 



Kates of duty under— 



MoKinley law. 



BoHEDXTiiB G. — Metals and manitfac- 

TTJBES OF — Continued. 
Sheets and plates and saw plates of 
steel, not specially provided f or — 
Gonunned. 
Yalned above 4 cents and not 

above 7 cents per pound lbs... 

Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 16 cents per 

pound lbs... 

Wire rods: (a) 

Bivet. screw, fence, and other 
iron or steel wire rods, whether 
round, oval, flat, s<iuare, or in 
any other shape, in coils or 
otherwise, not smaller than No. 
6 wire gauge, valued at S}{ cents 

or less per pound lbs... 

Flat iron or steel with longitudi- 
nal ribs, for the manufacture of 
fencing, valued at 3 cents or 

less per pound lbs... 

Wire of iron or steel: 

Flat steel wire or sheet steel in 
strips of any width, whether 
drawn through dies or rolls, 
untempered or tempered, 25- 
1000th of an inch thick or thin- 
ner lbs... 

Not smaller than No. 10 wire 

guage lbs... 

Smaller than No. 10 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire guage, 

lbs 

Smaller than No. 16 and not 
smaller than No. 26 \vire gauge 

lbs 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 

lbs 

Ooated with zinc or tin or any 
other metal (except fence wire 
and iron or steel, flat, with 
longitudinal ribs, for the man- 
ufacture of fencing) — 
Not smaller than No. 10 wire 

gauge , lbs... 

Smaller than No. 10 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 

^auge lbs... 

Wire of iron or steel, covered with 
eotton, silk, or other material, and 
wires or strip steel commonly 
known as crinoline, corset and hat 
■wire lbs... 



2 c. per lb.... 
28.10 c. per lb.. 

SK o* P^i" ih... 
42-100. per lb.. 
7 c. per lb 



New law. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



MoEin. 
ley law. 



61-10 c. per lb.. 



1 3-10 o. per lb.. 
1 9-10 c. per lb. 
2 4-10 c. per lb.. 
2 8-10 c. per lb.. 
47-10 c. per lb.. 



Per ct. 
31.71 

33.26 

31 

29.81 

24.78 



.do. 



50 per cent 

IX 0. per Ih.. 

1% c. per lb... 

23^ c. per lb... 
8 c. per lb 



4-10 c. per lb... 



•^10 c. per lb.. 



40 per cent.... 
IX 0- per lb... 

IX 0. per lb... 



2 c. per lb. 
do 



1% c. p r lb... 
e 

2X c. per lb... 

sy^ c. per lb... 



6 c. per lb. 



IX c« per lb... 

IH c, per lb... 
40 per cent.... 



40 per cent. 



34 



34.04 



50 
32.54 

48.77 

45.95 
26.08 



47.88 

' 98.25 
16.75 



New 
law. 



Per oL 
20.61 

22.67 

21.80 

19.85 

16.62 



16.66 



22.67 



22.70 



40 
82.64 

41.80 

30.63 
17.89 



34.28 

66.60 
40 



"'n 
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Comparison of rates and duties between McKinley act and new law. — Continued. 



Bates of duty tinder — 



McKinley law. 



SoHEDuiiB C— Metals and manupao- 
TUBES OP — Continued. 

Wire of iron or steel, valued at more 
than 4 cents per pound (on which 
the specific duty does not amount 

to 45 per cent) lbs... 

Do., galvanized lbs... 

Wire, card, for the manufacture of 

card clothing lbs... 

Wire rope and wire strand : 
Made of Iron wire- 
Smaller than No. 10 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 16 and not 
smaller tnan No. 26 wire 

fi^^il^p •••••••••••••••••••••••••••xLIb*** 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 

Smaller than No 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Galvanized — 

Smaller than No. 10 and 
not smaller than No. 16 

wire gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 16 and 
not smaller than No. 26 

wire gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Made of steel wire — 

Not smaller than No. 10 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 10 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 16 and not 
smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

* Galvanized — 

Not smaller than No. 10 

wire gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 10 and 
not smaller than No. 16 

wire gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 16 and 
not smaller than No. 26 

wire gauge lbs... 

Smaller than No. 26 wire 
gauge lbs... 



45 per cent.... 
45 per cent^- 
3^c. per lb. 



35 per cent. 



2% c. per lb... 

S}{ c. per lb... 
4 c. per lb 



45 per cent-|- 
1 X5, per lb 



3}^ c. per lb... 

3% 0. per lb... 
4K 0' por lb... 



45 per cent-|- 
1/^0. per Ih... 

3/^ 0, per lb... 



BH c. per lb. 

43^ 0. per lb. 
5 c. per lb.... 



3% c. per lb. 



4:}{ c. per lb. 



0i c per lb... 
5^ 0. per lb. 



New law. 



.do 
do. 



.do 



2}^ c per lb. 



23^0. per lb.. 

3 0. per lb 

do 



2}4 o. per lb.. 



1 cent per lb, 

and 40 per ct. 

do 



.do 



1 cent per lb. 
and 40 per ct. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin. 
ley law. 



..do 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 



Perct. 
45 
54 



85 



.do. 



73.94 

57.56 
26.50 
61.74 

88.85 

53.60 
86.72 
63.86 

66.98 

57.02 

47.66 
13.67 

80.65 



109,25 



77.40 
80.84 



New 
law. 



PeroL 
40 
40 



40 



60.49 

44.27 
19.87 
52.26 

68.36 

55 

5G.27 

52.57 

60.61 

55.20 

51.21 
42.73 

61.61 

65.71 

56.2S 
64.70 
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Comparison of rates of duty between McKinley act and the new law. — Continued. 



Bates of duty nnder- 



BoHEDULE C. — Metals and Manxtfao- 
TimES OP— Continued. 

Wire rope and wire strand— Cont'd 
Not smaller than No. 5 
wire caupre, cold-rolled, 
cold-nammered, or pol- 
ished in addition to the 
ordinary process of hot 
rolling or hammering 

lbs 

Wire doths and wire nettings, made 
meshes of any form, from iron or 
steel wire — 
Not smaller than No. 10 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Galvanized — 

Smaller than No. 10 and not 
smaller No. 16 wire gauge 

lbs 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms 
and slabs, by whatever process 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets 
and bars and tapered or beveled 
bars; steamer, crank and other 
shafts; shafting; wrist or crank 
pins; connecting rods and piston 
rods; pressed, sheared, or stamped 
shapes; hammer molds or swaged 
steel; gun-barrel molds, not in 
bars; alloys used as substitutes for 
steel tools; all descriptions and 
shapes of dry-sand, loam, or iron- 
molded steel castings: and steel 
in all forms and shapes not 
specially provided for, cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered, or polished in any 
way in addition to the ordinary 
process of hot-rolling or hammer- 
ing: 
Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound... lbs... 
Valued above 16 cents per pound 

lbs 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel Cex- 
cept saw plates), not thinner than 
No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel, 
sheared or rolled m grooves, cold- 
rolled, cold-hammered, or polished 
in addition to the ordinary process 
of hot rolling or hammering — 
Valued above 2 cents and not 
above 8 cents per pound lbs.., 

Valued above 3 cents and not 
above 4 cents per pound 
lbs 



McKinley law. 



New law. 



45 p. C.-I-2 ots 
per pound. 



8>^ c. per lb... 



4isjrcts.-l->^ct 
per pound. 



28-10 c.+)/c. 

per pound. 

42-10 c. per lb.. 



7 0. per lb. 



11-10 0.-1-3^ c. 
per pound. 

1 5-10 c. -\-}iQ, 
per pound. 



40 per cent. 



1 cent per lb. 
and 40 per ct. 



.do. 



1 9-10 c per lb. 

2 8-10 c. per lb. 
4 7-10 c. per lb.. 



35 per cent. 



85 per cent. 



ALvera'?3 adva. 
lorum under 



McKin- 
ley law. 


New 
law. 


Perct, 
96.15 


Perot. 
40 


79.80 


64.40 


24.84 


44.97 






36.63 


22.78 


29.41 


18.51 


25.85 


16.7« 


56.81 


35 


48 


85 
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Comparison of rates of diUies between McKiniey act and new lav:. — ContinuecL 



Bates of duty under — 



McEinley law. 



Schedule C— Metals and maiotfac- 
TUBES OP— Continued. 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or 
black, including iron or steel 
known as common or black tag- 
gers* iron or steel, and skelp iron 
or steel, valued at 8 cents per 

Sound or less, cold-rolled, cold- 
ammered, or polished in any 
way in addition to the ordinary 
process of hot rolling or hammer- 
ing- 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 26 wire 

gauge lbs... 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 

lbs 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of 
steel, not specially provided for, 
cold-rolled, cold-hammered, or 
polished in any way in addition 
to the ordinary i)rocess of hot 
rolling or hammering — 
Valued above 16 cents per lb. 
lbs 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of 
steel, not specially provided for, 
cold - rolled, cold - hammered, 
blued, brightened, tempered, or 
polished by any proce s to such 
perfected surface nnish or polish 
Detter than the grade of cold- 
rolled, smooth only, hereinbefore 
provided for— 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound..lbs... 
V&lued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound..lbs... 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound..lbs... 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound..lbs... 

Valued above 16 cents per pound 

lbs 

Steel circular-saw plates- 
Valued above 4 cents and not 

above 7 cents per pound..lbs... 
Valued above 7 cents and not 

above 10 cents per pound..lbs... 
Valued above 10 cents and not 

above IS cents per pound..lbs... 



\}i 0. per lb.. 

1.35 c. per lb... 
1.65 c. per lb... 



7 c. +3^ c.per 
pound. 



2 c. + 13^ c. 

per pound. 
28-10c.+l^c. 

per pound. 
3j^ c. + 1^ c. 

per pound. 
4 2-10 c. +1^0. 

per pound. 

7 c.4-1)^ c. 
per pound. 



3 c. per lb 

3 8-10 c.per lb.. 
4^ c. per lb ... 



New law. 



.825 0. per lb... 

.925 c. per lb... 
1.226 c. per lb 



Average ad va- 
lorem under— 



McEin- 
ley law. 



4 7-10 c. per lb. 



1 3-10 0. per lb.. 
1 9-10 0. per lb. 
2 4-10 0. per lb.. 
2 8-10 c. per lb.. 

4 7-10 c.per lb.. 

1 3-10 c. per lb.. 
1 9-10 c. per Ib^ 
2 4-10 c.per lb.. 



Per<A, 
41.70 



65.61 
79.47 



31.19 



50.11 
61.48 
42.84 
36.05 

16.33 

50.81 
39.48 
85.99 



New 
law. 



Perd, 
27.62 



38.10 
68.99 



20.2a 



20.04 
24.14 
21.39 
18.00 

8.74 

22.01 
19.74 
19.20 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley act and new law, — Continued, 



Schedule C. — Metals and manxtfag- 
TURES OP— Continued. 

Anchors* or parts thereof, mill irons 
and mill cranks, of wrought iron, 
and wrought iron for snips, and 
forgings of iron or steel, for yes- 
sels, steam engines, and locomo- 
tives, or parts thereof, weighing 

each 25 pounds or more lbs... 

Axles or parts thereof, axle bars, axle 
blanks, or forgingsfor axles, of iron 
or steel, without reference to the 
stage or state of manufacture (a) 

lbs 

Anvils lbs... 

Hammers and sledges (blacksmiths*), 
track tools, wedges, and crowbars, 

of iron or steel lbs... 

Tubes, pipes, flues, or 8t»y8, boiler 
or other, of wrought iron or steel 

lbs 

Bolts, with or without threads or 
&uts, or bolt blanks, and finished 
hinges or hinge blanks of iron or 

steel lbs... 

Huts and washers of wrought iron or 

steel lbs... 

Card clothing : 

Manufactured from tempered 

steel wire sq. ft... 

Other sq.ft... 

Castings : 

Cast-iron pipe of every descrip- 
tion lbs... 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove 
plates, andirons, sad irons, 
tailors' irons, and hatters' irons, 
and castings of iron not spec- 
ially provided for .lbs... 

MaUeable-iron castings, not spec- 
ially provided for lbs... 

Hollow ware, coated, glazed, or 

tinned lbs... 

^hain or chains of all kinds, made of 
iron or steel : 
Not less than ^ of 1 inch in diam- 
eter lbs... 

Less than ^ of 1 inch and not 
less than ^ of 1 inch in diame- 
ter .' lbs... 

Less than K of 1 inch in diame- 

ter lbs... 

Other lbs... 

Cutlery : 

(a) Penknives or pocket knives of 

all kindfl, or parts thereof, and 

erasers, or parts thereof, wholly 

or partly manufactured — 

Valued at not more than 50 

cents per dozen doz... 



Bates of duty under — 



McEinley law. 



1 8-10 c. per lb.. 



2 c. per lb 

2K c. per lb ... 



2}i c. per lb ... 
23^ c. per lb ... 

2X c. per lb ... 
do 



50c. per sq. ft.. 
25c. per sq. ft.. 



9-10 c. per lb... 



1 2-10 c. per lb.. 
1% c. per lb ... 
3 c. per lb 



16-10 c. per lb.. 



1 8-10 c. per lb. 



2)4 c. per lb 
45 per cent... 



12 c. per doz. 



New law. 



1 2-ie c. per lb. 



\}{ c. per lb .. 
1% c. per lb .. 



IK 0. per lb ... 



25 per cent. 



1)4 0. per lb ... 
25 per cent 



40 c. p.sq. ft.. 
20 c. p.sq. ft.. 



6-10 c. per lb... 



8-10 c. per lb 
9-10 c. per lb 
2 c. per lb .... 



Average ua > a 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



30 per cent. 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 



( 25 per cent ... 
\ 12 c. per doz. 



Per ct, 
82.93 



and 50 p. ct. ^ ( and 26 p.et. 



27.36 
39.04 



36.50 
10.18 

31.88 
26.35 



58.10 
25.92 



19.81 



26.97 
31.83 
35.33 

77.93 

47.28 

51.84 
45 






79.72 



New 
law. 



Perct, 
21.89 



20.51 
27.83 



24.83 
25 

21.26 
25 



46.48 
20.74 



13.21 



17.98 
16.37 
23.56 

30 



SO 

30 
30 



\ 



25Cb) 
54.71 
I (0) 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley act and new law. — Continued. 



Bates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



Schedule C— Metals and Manupao- 
TURES OP — Continued. 

Valued at more than 5(1 cents 
per dozen and not exceed- 
ing $1.50 per dozen doz... 

Valued at more than $1.50 
per dozen and not exceed- 
ing 63 per doz doz... 

Valued at more than $3 per 

doz doz... 

Razors and razor blades, finished 
or unfinished — 
Valued at less than $4 per 
dozen doz.. 

Valued at $4 or more per 
dozen doz... 

Swords, sword blades, and side arms.. 
Table knives, forks, steels, and all 
butchers*, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
vegetable, fruit, cbeese, plumbers', 
painters', palette, and artists' knives 
of all sizes, finished or unfinished : 
Valued at not more than i$l per 

dozen pieces doz... 

Valued at more than $1 and not 
more than ^2 per dozen pieces 

doz 

Valued at more than ^2 and not 
more than $3 per dozen pieces 

doz 

Valued at more than $3 and not 
more than $8 per dozen pieces 

doz 

Valued at more than $8 per 

dozen pieces doz... 

All carving and cooks' knives and 
forks of all sizes,! finished or 
unfinished — 
Valued at not more than $4 per 

dozen pieces doz... 

Valued at more than 5^4 and not 
more than $8 per dozen pieces 

doz 

Valuod at more than $8 and not 
more than !|12 per dozen 

pieces doz... 

Valued at more than f 1^ per 

dozen pieces doz... 

Files, fileblaufis. rasps, and floats of 
all cuts and kinds: 
4 inches in leiigthand under..doz... 
Over 4 inches in length and un- 
der 9 incJies doz... 

Piles, file-blanks, rasps, and floats of 
all cuts aud kinds— Continued. 
9 inclies in length and uoder 14 
inches, »doz... 



50 c. per doz. 
and 50 p. ct. 

$1 per dozen 
and 50 p. ct. 

$2 per dozen 
and 50 p. ct. 



$1 per dozen 
and 80 p. ct. 

$1.75 per doz. 

and 30 p. ct. 

35 per cent 



10 c. per doz. 
and 30 p.ct. 

35 c. per doz. 
and 30 p. ct. 

40 c. per doz. 
and 30 p. ct. 

$1 per dozen 
and 30 p. ct. 

$2 per dozen 
and 30 p. ct. 



$1 per dozen 
and 30 p. ct. 

$2 per dozen 
and 80 p. ct. 

$3 per dozen 
and 30 p. ct. 

$5 per dozen 
and 30 p. ct. 

35 c. per doz... 

75 c. per doz... 



$1.30 per doz. 



New law. 



25 c. per doz. 

and 25 p.ct. 
40 c. per doz. 

and 25 p.ct. 

75 c. per doz. 

and 25 p. ct. 



50 per cent. 



45* percent. 



do 

85 per cent. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do, 



45 per cent 
do 



35 per cent. 
45 per cent. 



.do 
.do 



Average adval- 
orem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



35 c. per doz.. 
60 c. per doz.. 



96.17 
94.47 

86.95 

67.07 

62.74 
35 



47.64 

52.99 

46.05 

51.89 
48.73 



74.46 

60.97 

59.83 
58.52 

67.08 
65.48 



New 
law. 




per doz J 50.97 



50 

45 

45 

35 



35 

35 

35 

45 
46 



35 

45 

45 
45 

67.08 
52.39 

39.20 
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ComparUon of rates of diUies between McKinley act and new law. — Oontinued. 



SoHEDTJiiE 0— Metals and manxtfao- 
TUBES OP— Oontinned. 

Files, file-blanks, &c.— Oontinned. 

14 inches in length and over, doz.. 
Firearms: • 

Muskets and sporting rifles... 

Pistols, revolving — 

Valued at not more than $1.50 
each number 



Valued at more than $1.50 

each, number , 

Shotguns, double-barreled sport- 
ing, breech-loading — 
Valued at not more than $6 

each.......... No.. 

Valued at more than $6 and 

not more than $12each..No.. 

Valued at more than $12 each, 

No 

Shotguns,single barreled,breech- 

loading No.. 

Sheets and plates, wares or articles, 
of iron and steel: 
Enameled or glazed with vitreous 

glasses 

Enameled or glazed with vitreous 
glasses with more than one 

color, or ornamented 

Nails, spikes and tacks: 

Nails and spikes, cut, of iron or 

steel, pounds 

Nails, horseshoe, hob, and all 
other wrought iron or steel 
nails, not specially provided for 

lbs 

Nails, wire, made of wrought iron 
or steel — 
Shorter than 1 inch and light- 
er than No. 16 wire gauge. 

lbs...: 

From 1 inch to 2 inches in 
length, and lighter than No. 
12 and not lighter than No. 

16 wire gauge lbs.. 

2 inches long and longer, not 
lighter than No. 12 wire 

gauge lbs.. 

Spikes of wrought iron or steel... lbs.. 
Horse, mule or ox shoes of wrought 

iron or steel lbs.. 

Tacks, brads or sprigs, cut — 

Not exceeding 16 ounces to the 

M M.. 

Needles: 

For knitting or sewing machines, 
crochet and tape needles, and 

bodkins of metal 

Knitting and all others not spe- 
cially provided for 



Bates of duty nnder— 



McEinley law. 



$2 per dozen... 
25 per cent 



40c. each and 
35 per cent. 

$1 each and 
35 per cent. 

$1.50 each and 
85 per cent. 

$4 each and 
85 per cent, 
e^ch and 
35 per cent. 

$1 each and 
85 per cent. 



45 per cent. 



50 per cent. 



1 c. per lb. 



4 c. per lb. 



.do 



23^ c. per lb. 



2 c. per lb 

1 8-10 c. per lb. 



.do 



2}i c. per M. 



35 per cent ^ 

25 per cent.... 



New law. 



per doz. 
25 per cent. 

80 per cent. 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



35 per cent. 



.do. 



223^ per cent... 



30 per cent. 



Average ad 
lorem under — 



25 per cent. 



.do 



.do 
.do. 

.do. 



.do 



do 

do 



MpKin- 
lejrlaw. 


New 
law. 


Perct 
49.76 


Per<A. 
24.88 


25 


25 


64.03 


30 


68.43 


80 


67.99 


30 


80.30 


39 


46.49 


30 


41.10 


30 


45 


35 


50 


35 


23.58 


22. 


36.48 


30 



46.43 



36.50 



30.91 
107.15 

19.66 



35 
25 



25 

25 

25 
25 

25 
25 

26 
25 



. ■' '^-^ 
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Qmipctrison of rcUcn of duties between MeKtnly ad and the new law, — ContinuecL 



BOBSDTTIJC G. — MXTALS AND MaNUFAO- 

TXTSBs OF— Gontined. 



Engraved plates of steel 

Stereotype plates and electrotype 
plates, and plates of other materials 
engraved or lithographed for print- 
ing- 



Bates of duty under- 



McEinley law. 



26 per cent 



Bailway fish plates or splice bars, of 

iron or steel lbs... 

Biyets of iron or steel lbs... 

Saws: 

Gircular saws .^ 

Grosscui saws linear feet... 

Hand, backhand other saws not 

specially provided for 

Mill, pit, and drag saws — (a) 
Not over 9 incneswide, linear 

feet 

Over 9 inches wide, linear feet. 
Screws, commonly called wood sere ws- 

^ inch and less in length lbs... 

Over K inch and not more than 

1 inch in length lbs... 

Over 1 inch and not more than 2 

inches in length lbs... 

More than 2 inches in length..lbs... 

Umbrella and parasol ribs, stretcher 

frames, tips, runner handles, or 

parts thereof, made in whole or 

chief part of iron, steel or any 

other metal (no data) 

Wheels or parts thereof , made of iron 
or steel, and steel-tired wheels 
for railway purposes, whether 
wholly or partly finished, and iron 
or steel locomotive, car, or ether 
^railway tires, or parts thereof, 
wholly or partly manufactured 

(a) lbs... 

Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms^ or 
blanKS,for railway wheels and tires, 
without regard to the degree of 

manufacture lbs... 

Aluminum: 

In crude form, and alloys of any 
kind in which aluminum is the 
component material of chief 

value ^ lbs... 

Argentine, albata or German silver, 

unmanufactured lbs... 

Brass: 

Bars or pigs lbs... 

Old and clippings from brass, or 
Dutch metal, and old sheathing, 
or yellow metal, fit only for re- 
manufacture....! lbs... 

Bronze powder lbs... 

Bronze or Dutch metal, in leaf, in 
packages of 100 leaves. pkgs... 



.do 



Ic. per lb 

23^ c. per lb.... 



30 per cent 

8 c. p. lin. ft.. 

40 per cent... 



10 c. p. lin. ft. 
15 c. p. lin. ft. 



14 o. per lb. 
10 c. per lb. 



7 c. per lb. 
6 c. per lb. 



46 per cent. 



2K €• per lb... l}^ c. per lb. 



New law. 



25 per cent 

f 



.do 



do 

do. 



do 

6 c. p. lin. ft. 



Average ad Tiu 
lorem under^ 



26 per cent. 



10c. p. lin. ft. I 
8c.p. lin. ft. ] 

10 c. per lb 

7 c. per lb 

5 c. per lb 

3 c. per lb 



oO per cent. 



1% 0. per lb. 



15 c. per lb... 

26 pel cent 

1/^ c. per lb... 



do 

12 c. per lb. 



8 0. per pack. 



.do. 



10 c. per lb 

15 per cent.... 
10 per cent.... 



do 

40 per cent... 



.do 



McEin- 
ley law. 


New 
law. 


Ferct. 
25 


Fer0L 


25 


25 


72.18 
20.78 


26 
S5 


SO 
16.98 


19.74 


40 


25 



16.67 

1.33 

83.33 

46.67 
110.95 



45 



88.72 



55.61 



22.28 
25 
9.97 



11.37 
36.2$ 

102.26 



15 

1 

68.88 

8S.88 
66.67 



60 



41.81 



89.71 



14.86 

16 

16 



10 
40 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley ad and new law — Continued. 

• 



SOHEDTJIiB C. — MeTAIB AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF— Contined. 

Aluminum — leaves in packages of 

100 leaves pkgs... 

Plates, rolled, called brazier's cop- 
per, sheets, rods, pipes and copper 

Bottoms lbs... 

Sheathing or yellow metal, of which 
copper is the component material 
of chief value, and not composed 
wholly or in part of iron ungalvan- 

ized lbs... 

Gold and silver, manufactures of: 
Bullions and metal thread of 
gold, silver, or other metals 

not specially provided for 

Gold leaf, in packages of 500 

leaves pk^s... 

Silver leaf, in packages of 500 

leaves ukgs... 

Lead, and manufactures of : (p) 

Lead contained in silver ore, (6) 

lbs 

Lead contained in other ore and 

dross lbs... 

' Pigs and bars, molten and old re- 
fuse lead, run into blocks and 
bars, and old scrap lead fit only 
to be romanufactured (c) ...lbs... 
SheetH, pipes, shot,glaziers' lead, 

and lead wire lbs... 

Metals unwrought, and metallic min. 
eral substances in a crude state,not 

specially provided for 

Mica lbs... 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any 
kind in which nickel is the material 

of chief value lbs... 

Pens, metallic, except of gold..gross... 

Gold pens 

Penholder tips and penholders, or 

parts thereof 

Pins, solid head or other, including 
hair, safety, hat, bonnet, shawl, 

and belt pins 

Quicksilver 

Type metal 

Types, new 

Chronometers, box or ship's, and 

W parts thereof 
atches, and parts of : 

Watches 

Watch cases, movements, glasses. 

and parts of 

Zinc or spelter, and manufactures of : 

In blocks or pigs lbs 

In sheets lbs 

Old and worn out, fit only to be 
remannfactured » lbs 



Bates of duty unde, — 



McKinley law. 



8 c per pack... 
35 percent.... 



.do 



30 per cent 

|(2 per pack.... 
75 c. per pack. 



\14 c. per lb.... 
do 



2 c. per lb 

2K c. per lb... 



20 per cent 
35 per cent 



10 c. per lb.... 
12c. per gross. 
30 per cent , 



30 per cent. 



do 

10 c. per lb 

l>^c. per lb... 
25 per cent.... 



10 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
do 



15i 0. per lb... 
2>t o. per lb... 

\}i c. per lb.. 



New law. 



40 per cent 



20 per cent. 



.do 



25 per cent.. 
30 per cent. 
do 



% c. per lb. 
do 



1 c. per lb.... 
\}i c. per lb. 



20 per cent. 



6 c. per lb 

8. c. p. gross. 
25 per cent 



25 per cent. 



do 

7 0. per lb . 
K o. per lb. 
15 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- New 
ley law. law. 



I c. per lb 

l}i c. per lb ... 



5^ 0. per lb. 



Per d. \ Per ct. 
88.93 40 



35 



35 

30 

44.87 
77.78 

75.36 
28.20 

49.13 
86.65 



20 
35 



23.77 
44.47 
30 

20 



30 

24.79 
47.66 
25 

10 

25 

25 

82.32 
29.19 

21.99 



20 



20 

25 
80 
30 

37.68 
14.10 

24.66 

18.88 



20 
20 



14.S6 

29.71 

26 

25 

25 

17.86 
28.88 
16 

10 

25 

25 

18.47 
14.69 

18.19 



■^ 
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Comparison of rai^s of duties between McKinlcy ad and new lav^ — Contiiiiiod. 



SoHDEULE C. — Me als and manupao- 
tur: 8 OF — i>ontiuued. 

Manufactures, articles or wares not 
specially provideil for : 

Brass ••• 

Buttons, metal 

Carriages, etc 

Clocks 

C3oppor - 

Gold and silver 

Machinery 

Iron audstee 

Lead 

Aluminum 

Bronze 

Metals, n. e. s 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Zinc 



Total Schedule C, metals. 



SoHEDUui D.— Wood nd manufac- 
tures OF. 

Boards, i*lanks, deal, and other sawed 
luml)er : 
Of hemlock, whitewood, syca* 

basi 
wood — 



more, white pine, and bass 



Planed or Qnished on one side, 

Mft 

Planed or finished on two sides, 

Mft 

Planed on one side and tougued 

and grooved M ft... 

Planed on two sides and tongued 

and grooved M ft... 

All sawed lumber not specially 

provided for : 
Planed or finished on one side, 

Mft 

Planed or finished on two sides, 

Mft 

Planed on one side and tongued 

and grooved M ft... 

Planed on two sides and tongued 

and grooved M ft... 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all 
forms of sawed cedar, lignum vitae, 
lancewood, ebony, box. granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, 
and all other cabkiet woods not 
further manufactured than sawed, 

Mft : 

Shocks, sugar box. and packing 

boxes and packing-box shooks 

Oasksand barrels, empty 

Tooth-picks of vegetable substance 
(no data) 



liates of duty under- 



McKinley law. 



45 per cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



$1.50 per Mft 
$2 per Mft.... 

do 

$2.60 per M.ft. 



do 

$3 per Mft 

do 

$3.60 per Mft. 



New law. 



35 per cent. 

do 

do 

25 per cent. 
35 per cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



15 per cent. 



80 per cent. 
do 



35 per cent. 



Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free 



25 per cent. 

20 per cent. 
do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



New 
law. 



Per ct. 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



58.33 



25 per cent. 



21.G6 
15.26 
13.85 
13.20 

26.35 
26.24 
24.16 
30.99 



15 

30 
SO 

35 



'Beret. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
45 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 



36.53 



Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 



25 

20 
20 

25 
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Oomparison of rates of duties between McKlnley ad and New Law. — Continaed. 



Bates of duty under — 



SgheduliE D. — Wood and manufac- 
ture OP — Contined. 

Cfiiair cane, or reeds wrought or 
manufactured from rattans or reeds- 
Furniture, cabinet or house, wholly 

or partly finished 

All other manufactures of wood,|orof 
which wood is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially 

iprOTided for 

Olooks. wood chief value 

Ottriages and parts of, wood chief 
yahie 



Total Schedule D, wood. 
Schedule E.— Sugae. 



Sugar and molasses : 
Molasses^ galls... 

Sugar, all not above No. 16, Dutch 
standard in color, tank bottoms, 
sugar drainings, • and sugar 
sweepings, sirups of cane juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, 
and concrete and concentrated 

molasses '. lbs.. 

Sugar, above No. 16, Dutch stand- 
ard in color — 
Beet, cane, and other except 

maple lbs.. 

Beet, cane, and other, except 
maple (if export bounty is 
in excess of that paid on su- 
gar of a lower grade)... lbs.. 



McKinley law. 



10 per cent. 
35 per cent. 



do 

35 per cent. 



do. 



Free. 



Free. 



New law. 



10 per cent. 
25 per cent. 



do 

26 per cent. 



do. 



Average ad v^ 
lorem under-^ 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per cL 
10 

35 



35 
35 

35 



Above 40° and 
not above 
56°, 2 c per 
gal., above 
56°, 4 0. per 
gall. 



40 per cent. 



5-10 c. per lb... 40 per ct. and 

1-8 c. per lb.. 



6-10 c.pcr lb... 



Maple lbs... 

Sugar candy and confectionery, 
including chocolate confec- 
tionery, made wholly or in part 
of sugar — 
Valued at 12 cents or less per 
pound, and refined sugar, 
when tinctured, colored, or 
in an3' wav adulterated lbs.. 
Other, not specially provided 

for 

Glucose or grape sugar lbs... 

Saeohariue (not enumerated) 



5-10 c. per lb.. 



40 per cent, 
and 1-8 cent 
plus 1-10 c. 
per lb.=40 
per cent 
and 2}i 
mills per lb. 

40 per cent 
and 1-8 c. 
per lb. 



5 c. per lb 

50 per Cent. 
% c. per lb. 



35 per cent.....'. 119.90 



31.79 



Free 



Free 



12.86 



16.12 



New 
law. 



6.20 



Perct. 
10 

25 



25 
25 

25 



23.62 



16.54 



40 



43.21 



40.07 



41.62 



35 



do I 50 35 

15 per cent | 23.71 j 15 

25 per cent ; : 25 



Total Schedule E, sugar \ 14.55 i 39.69 

Noi^. — Hawaiian molasses and sugar, now free of duty, are excluded from the 
estimate. There was iu>i>orted of the same during the fiscal year 1893, from Hawaii 
67,834 gallons of molasses and 238,517,929 pounds of sugar. 
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Comparisons of rates of duties between the McKbdey act and new law. 



Schedule F.— ToBAC0O,ANDMANurA0- 

TUBi.S OF. 

Tobacco, and manufacture of : 

Leaf tobacco, suitable for cigar 
wrappers — 

Not stemmed lbs... 

Stemmed lbs... 

Leaf, other, unmanufactured and 

not stemmed lbs... 

Leaf, other, stemmed lbs... 

All other lbs... 

Snull* and snuff flour, manufac- 
tured of tobacco, ground dry, 
or damp, and pickled, scented 

or otherwise lbs... 

Cigars and cheroots of all kinds, 

lbs 

Cigarettes and paper cigars, in- 
eluding wrappers lbs... 



Kates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



$2 per lb 

$2.75 per lb. 



35 c. per lb. 
50 c. per lb. 
40c. per lb. 



Total Schedule F, tobacco. 



50 c. per lb. 



$4.50 per lb. 
and 25 per c. 
do 



New law. 



McKin- 
ley law. 



$1.50 per lb. 
$2.25 per IV^.. 

85 c. ])er lb.. 
50 c. per lb. 
40 c. per lb.. 



50 c. per lb. 



SCHEDTILE G. — AgBICTJLTTJRAL PEODUOTS 
AND PEOTISIONS. 

Animals, not elsewhere specified : 
Horses — 

Valr ed at less than $150 each, 

No 

Valued at f 150 and over... No.. 

Mules No... 

Cattle- 
One year old or loss No... 

More than 1 year old No... 

Hogs No... 

Sheep — 

Less than 1 year old No... 

One year old or more No... 

All other 

BreadstuUs : 

Larloy bush... 

Barley malt bush... 

Barley, pearled,patent, or hulled. 

lbs 

Buckwheat bush... 

(■orn or maize bush... 

Corn meal bush... 

Macaroni, yermicelli. and similar 

preparations lbs... 

Oats bush... 

Oatmeal lbs... 

Bice : 

Cleaned lbs... 

TJncleaned lbs... 

Paddy lbs... 

Bice flour, rice meal, and broken 
rice which will pass through a 
wire sieye known commeroially 

as No. 12. lbs... 

Bye bush... 



$30 per head. 
30 per cent... 
$30 per head. 



$2 per head.... 
$10 per head.. 
$1.50 per head, 



75c. per head., 
$1.25 per head. 
20 per cent.... 

80c. per bu... 
45c. per bu..... 



$4 per lb. and 

25 per cent.. 

do 



20 per cent. 

do 

do 



.do 

.do. 

.do 



2c. per lb.... 
15c. per bu. 

do 

20c. per bu. 



2c. per lb... 
I5c. per bu. 
Ic. per lb... 



2c. per lb 

l/!^c. per lb... 
%c. per lb 



J^c. per lb.. 
lOc.iper bu. 



do 

do 

do 



30 per cent. 
40 per cent. 



80 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

do 

do 



20 per cent. 

do 

15 per cent. 



Average adya- 
loreia under — 



Per ct, 

338.68 

89.93 

81.93 

95.44 

19^59 



141.78 



125.36 
155.44 



■ 



lyic. per lb.. 
8-lOc. per lb. 
%c. per lb.... 



5^0. per lb. 
20 per cent. 



117.82 



31.55 

80 

93.26 

43.53 
63.22 
12.03 

22.01 
25.35 
20 • 

64.68 
36.80 

15.95 
37 

22.20 
24.58 

39.26 
35.99 
17.82 

111.85 
64.19 
51.04 



14.08 
4.94 



New 
law. 



Ferd. 
179.01 
78.1$ 

81.98 

96.44 

198.59 



141.78 



114.22 
140.95 



105.95 



20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
29 

30 
49 

80 
20 
20 

20 

20 
20 
15 

88.89 
41.08 
51.04 



14.08 
20 
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ComparU&n qf rates of dutiM between McKxrdey act and new law, — Continued. 



BoHEDULE G. — Agbiocltubal pboduots 
▲ND PBOTisioNS. — Continued. 

Bye floor « lbs... 

WhtfBt bush... 

Wheat flour .^..^....^ bbls... 

Dairy Products: 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, 

lbs 

Cheese lbs... 

Milk, preserved or condensed, in- 
eluding weight of package..lb8... 

Milk, sugar of. lb«... 

Vegetables: 

Beans «. bush... 

Prepared or preserved — 
Beans, pease, and mushrooms, 
in tins, jars, bottles, or other- 
wise • - 

^gs ^ * doz... 

Honey ..^...^ galls... 

x£opS.«..«.M^.....a«H» • IDS... 

Onions bush... 

Pease: 

Dried « bush... 

Split - bush... 

Other "!, in carton, papers, or small 

packa*?es ^ lbs... 

Potatoes bush... 

Seeds, not elsewhere specifled: 

Castor beans or seeds bush... 

Linseed or flaxseed bush... 

Poppy and other oilseeds...bush... 
G^den seeds, agricultural and other 

seeds, n. s. p 

Piokles and sauces » 

All other, not specially provided 

for 

Vegetables, other in their natural 

•tate 

Straw tons... 

Teazles 



Hal/ 



Vijh: 

Anchovies and sardines, packed 
in oil or otherwise: 
In tin boxes— 
' Whole boxes, measuring 
not more than 5 by 4 
by3>^ inches..boxes.... 
boxes, measuring 
not more than 6 by 4 
by l^inches..boxes.... 
Quarter boxes, measur. 
ing not more than 4^ 
by fiH by 13^ inches. 

boxes 

In any other form 

Cod, haddock, hake, etc., pickled 
in banrela. bbk... 



Bates of duty under — 



McEinley law. 



3^c. per lb.. 
25c. per lb.. 
25 per cent. 



6c. per lb. 



3c. per lb.... 
8c. per U».... 

40o. per bu. 



40 per cent. 
5c. per doz. 



$4 per ton — 
20c. per gall.. 

15c. per lb 

40c. per bu.... 



20c. per bu 

60c. per bu...., 



Ic. per lb.., 
25c. per bu. 

50c. per bu. 
80c. per bu. 
do , 



20 per cent. 
45 per cent. 



.do 



26 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
do 



10c. per box... 



5c. per box. 



2>^c. per box.. 
40 per cent.... 



lo. per lb. 



New law. 



20 per eeni. 

.....do 

do 



4c. per lb. 



2c. per lb.. 
5c. per lb. 



20 per cent 



30 per cent 

8c. per doz.... 

$2 per ton 

10c. per gall.. 

Sc. per lb 

20c. per bu 

do 

50c. per bu.... 



Ic. per lb.. 
15c. per bu. 



25c. per bu. 
20e. perbu.. 
do 



10 per cent. 
30 per eent. 



.do, 



10 per cent.. 
15 per cent.. 
«• 



lOo. per box .. 



6c. per box. 



2>^c. per box. 
40o. per cent.. 

^c. per lb 



Average ad 
lorem under— 



MeKin. 
ley law. 



Perct, 



32.88 
42.96 

83.92 
66.87 

40.63 



40 

41.29 

43.81 

44.83 

36.21 

51.48 

18.10 
15.84 



New 
law. 



51.96 

49.38 

23.31 

9.41 

20 
45 

45 

25 
80 
80 



80.12 
22.43 



81.03 
40 

25.89 



PerCL 
20 
20 
20 



21.82 
38.64 

22.ea 

40.6i 
26 



30 

24.78 

21M 

2a.4i 

19.98 

25.74 

18.10 
15.84 



31.18 

d4.88 

16.84 

6.89 

10 
30 

30 

18 

16 
16 



30.18 
22.48 



31.08 
40 

19.49 



'^ 
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Comparison of rates of dvties between McKinley aet and new law — Continued. 



ScrHEDUI.E G. — AGRlGUIiTUBAIi PRODUCTS 

AND pEOVisiONS. — Continned. 

Fish — Continued. 

Mackerel, pickled or salted-.bbls... 

Salmon, pickled or salted lbs... 

Other fish: 

Pickled or salted, in barrels 

bbls 

Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock: 
Dried, smoked, salted, or 
pickled otherwise than in 

barrels lbs... 

Herring, dried or smoked lbs... 

Other lish, dried or smoked....lbs... 
Pickled or salted, not in barrels 
or half barrels lbs- 
Herring, pickled or sal ted... bbls... 
In cans or packages made of tin 
or other material, except an- 
chovies and sardines and, fish 
packed in any other manner, 
not specially provided for — 

Herring 

Mackeral 

Salmon 

Other 

Cans or packages, made of tin or 
Ovher material, containing shell- 
tish admitted free of dutj% not 
exceeding 1 quart in contents 

doz 

&rap>!S bbls.. 

Plums and i^runcs lbs... 

Figs lbs... 

Oranges: 

In packages of capacity of IJ^ 

cubic feet or lefes pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 1}^ cubic feet and not ex- 
ceeding 23^ cubic feet pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 2}4 cubic feet and not ex- 

ing 5 cubic feet pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 5 cubic feet cu. ft... 

In bulk : « M... 

Lemons: 

In packages of capacity of 13^ 

cubic feet or less pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing IX cubic feet and not ex- 
ceeding 23^ cubic feet.. .....pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 2}i cubic feet and not 

exceeding 5 cubic feet pkgs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 5 cubic feet cu. ft... 

in bulk M... 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



Ic. per lb. 



.do 



%c. per lb. 

do, 

do 



do 

3^c. per lb. 



30 per cent, 

do 

do 

do 



New law. 



% c.per lb. 
do 



.do. 



.do, 

.do 

.do 



do 

Kc per lb. 



8c. per doz 

60c. per bbl... 

2c. per lb 

23^c. per lb.... 



13c. per pkg... 



25c. per pkg. 



20 per cent. 

do 

do 

do 



20 per cent. 
iKc. per lb. 
....do 



8c. per cu. ft 



.do 



50c. per pkg...| do 



10c. per cu ft.. 
$L.50per M.... 



13c. per pkg... 



.do 



^1.50 per M. 



8c. per cu. ft. 



25c. per pkg...' do 



60c. per pkg 



10c. per cu. ft. 
$1.50 M 




.do. 
L.50per M... 



Average aA te- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ct. 
17.32 
14.25 



26.42 



19.12 
37.94 
17.90 

17.17 
14.16 



30 
30 
30 
30 



New 
law. 



19.62 
44.24 
45.77 



15.86 
19.18 

24.41 

18.25 
31.15 

12.56 

13.16 

18.71 

19.09 
11.63 



JPerct. 
13.16 
10.69 



19.82 



19.12 
37.94 
17.90 

17.17 
14.16 



20 
20 
20 
20 



20 

33.18 

27.47 



12.20 
15.34 

19.53 

14.60 
31.15 

9.66 

10.53 

*14.97 

15.27 
11.63 
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Comparison of ratri< of iutier, hf'tiv(u:n McKlnJej (hci anl nrw law. — Lv-.itinued. 



SoHBDULE G — Agricultural pro- 
imcrra and provisions— Continued. 

liimes: 

In ijackagos of cftpacity of IX 
ciibic feet or less pkjzs... 

In packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 13^ cubic feat and not ex- 
ceeding 2y^ cubic feet pkgs... 

In pnckagoa of capacity exceed- 
ing 2}4 cubic feet and not ex- 
ceeding 5 cubic feet cu. ft... 

In packaj:jos of capacity exceod- 

inj^ f) cubic feet cu. ft... 

In tulk M... 

Barrels or boxes containing oranges, 
lemons or limes, exclusive of con- 
tents (a) ' • 

Eaisins lbs... 

Preserved — 

Comlits. sweetmeats and fruits 
preserved iu sugar, sirup, mo- 
lasses or spirits, not siDccially 
provided for, and jellies of all 

kinds 

Ginger, preserved or pickled 

Cocoanut, dessicated 

Fruits preserved- in their own juices... 
Orange and lemon peel, preserver! or 

candied lbs... 

Nuts: 

Almonds: 

Not shelled lbs... 

Shelled lbs... 

Filberts and walnuts: 

Not shelled lbs... 

Shelled lbs... 

Peanuts or ground beans: 

Unshelled lbs... 

Shelled lbs... 

All other shelled or unshelled, 
not specially provided for..lbs... 

Oocoanuts 

Apples : 

Green or ripe bush... 

Dried, dessicated, evaporated, 

lbs 

Currants, Zante lbs... 

Dates lbs... 

Pineapples 

Olives, green or prepared ...* 

Orchids, lilv of the valley, azaleas, 
palms and other plants used for 
lorcJng under glass for cut flowers 

or decorative purposes 

Baoon and hams lbs... 

( Beef lbs... 

Fresh •( Mutton lbs... 

I Pork lbs... 



Rates of duty under— 



McKinloylaw. 



13c. per pkg. 



25c. per pkg. 



50c. per pkg. 



10c. per cu. ft. 
$1.50 per M.... 



80 percent 

2}4 c. per lb... 



35 percent. 
do 

20 per cent. 
30 percent. 

2 c. per lb. 



5 c. per lb.... 
7K c. per lb. 



3 c. per lb. 
6 c. per lb. 



1 c. per Jb.... 
1}4 c. per lb. 



do. 

Free.. 



New law. 



8c. per cu. ft... 



.do 



.do 



do 

f 1.50 per M. 



30 per cent 

13^c. per lb.. 



30 per cent. 

do 

30i)ercent. 
20 percent. 

30 per cent. 



3 c. per lb. 
5 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

4 c. per lb. 

20 per cent. 
do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ct. 
41.05 



19 



25.17 



21 
26.59 



30 
52.42 



.do. 
.do. 



25 c. per bu I do. 



2 c. per lb. 

Free 

do 

do 

do 



do 

1)4 c. per lb... 

20 percent 

do 

do 



35 
35 
20 
30 

29.92 



51.34 
42.42 

52.99 
49.04 

72.86 
16.82 

39.22 
Free . . 

33.93 

42.41 
Free . . 
Free .. 
Free .. 
Free .. 



do 

5 c. per lb. 
2 c. per lb. 

do 

do 



10 pi'r cent : Free ... 

20 per cent 26.05 

do 23.05 

do 17.13 

do 24.33 



New 
law. 



Perct. 
31.57 



15.25 
20.14 



17.75 
26.59 



30 
ai.44 



30 
30 
30 
20 

30 



30.80 
28.28 

35.32 
32.68 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

20 

41.97 

20 

20 

20 



10 
20 
20 
20 
20 



»l • . , 

I ^> 
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Cowtpnrison of rales of dxdUs between McKmUy act and new law — Coiiiinucd. 



Bates of duty nnder — 



McEinley law. 



Schedule G. — Agricultubal pro- 
DUCTS AND PROVISIONS— Con tinned. 

Meats, dressed or undressed, but not 

otherwise prepared 

Meats of all Kinds, prepared or pre- 
served 

Extract of meat: 

Fluid extract lbs... 

All othc^r not specially provided 

for lbs... 

Lard lbs... 

Poultry, live lb«J... 

Poultry, dressed lbs... 

Chicory root, burnt or roasted, 
ground or granulated, or in rolls, 

or otherwise prepared lbs... 

Chocolate, other than confectionery, 

and sweetened chocolate (6) lbs... 

Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, 

not specially provided for lbs... 

Cocoa Dutter or butterine lbs... 

Dandelion root and acorns prepared, 
and other articles used as coif ee, or 
as substitutes for coffee, not speci- 
ally provided for lbs... 

Starch, and all preparations for use 

as starch lbs... 

Dextrin, burnt starch, gum substi- 
tute or British gum lbs... 

Mustard, ground or preserved, in 

bottles or otherwise lbs... 

Spices not elsewhere specilied; 

Cayenne pepper, ungr ound ... lbs. . . 

Sage lbs... 

All other, ground or powdered, 
not specially provided for..lb8... 

Yinegar stand, galls... 

Total schedule Q-, agricultural 
products, etc 



ScKEDuiiE H.— Spirits, "Wines, etc. 

Spirits distilled: 

Brandy prf. galls... 

Other, not sxDecially provided for, 
manufactured or distillad — 

From grain prf. galls.. 

From other materials, 

prf. galls 

Compounds or preparations of 
which distillea spirits are a 
component part of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 

prf. galls 

Cordials, liquors, arracks, ab- 
sinthe, kirchwasser, ratafia and 
other spirituous beverages, or 
bitters containing spirits, and 
not specially provided for, 
prf. galls 



10 per cent. 
25 percent. 



15 c. per lb. 

35 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb... 

3 c. per lb.. 
5 c. per lb.. 



2 c. per lb 



do 

33^ c. per lb..'. 



1^ c. per lb... 

2 c. per lb 

l)i c. per lb... 
10 c. per lb 



2yi c. per lb... 
3 c. per lb 



4 c. per lb 

73^ c. per gall.. 



$2.60 per prf. 
gallon. 



.do. 
.do. 



$2.50 per prf. 
gallon. 



.do. 



New law. 



20 per cent. 
do 



15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

1 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

3 c. per lb. 



2 c. per lb. 
do 



do 

3/^ c. per lb... 



1^ c. per lb... 
l}4 c. per lb... 
1}4 c. per lb... 
25 per cent 



23^ c. per lb... 
1 c. per lb 



3 c. per lb 

114 c. per gall.. 



$1.80 per prf. 
gallon. 



.do. 
.do. 



$1.80 per prf. 
gallon. 



Avera*?e ad va- 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



*••• ••■• • vCa^/ ■*•• •• •••••• 



Perct. 
10 

25 

18.01 

17.95 
23.72 
32.51 
53.93 



54.40 

9.21 

5.80 
13.75 

40.15 

84.38 

43.51 

38.09 

35.10 
171.10 

57.94 
27.40 



33.21 



91.67 

293.26 
366.91 



97.63 



115.05 



New 
law. 



PercL 
20 

20 

15 

15 

11.86 
21.67 
32.94 



54.40 

9.21 

5.80 
13.75 

^.15 

63.28 

43.51 

25.00 

35.10 
57.08 

4S.4| 
27^ 



28.1* 



66.98 

211.14 
264.06 



10.27 



82.83 
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Cknnparison of raUi of duties between McKirdey act and new law — Continued. 



8«SEDX7ii£ H. — Spibits, Wines, eto. — 
Continned. 

Baj mm or bay water, whether dis- 
tilled or compounded prf. galls... 

Wines containing not more than 24 
per cent of alcohol: 
Champagne and all other spark, 
ling, in bottles — 
Containing }4 pui* each or 

less doz... 

Containing more than }4 pint 
each and not more than 1 

pint doz... 

Containing more than 1 pint 
each and not more than 1 

quart doz... 

Quantity in excess of 1 quart per 

bottle galls... 

Still wines: 

In casks galls... 

In bottles or jugs- 
Containing each not more than 

1 pint doz... 

Containing each more than 1 
pint and not more than 1 

quart... doz... 

Quantity in excess of 1 quart 

or 1 pint per bottle pts... 

Vermuth, including ginger wine and 
ginger cordial : 

In casks galls... 

In bottles or jugs — 

Containing each not more 

than 1 pint doz... 

Containing each more than 1 
pint and not more than 1 

quart doz... 

Bottles or jugs •ontaining wines, 
cordials, brandy or other spiritu- 
ous liquors No... 

Malt liquors, tIz, al«, b«er and por- 
ter: 

In bottles or jugs galls... 

Not in bottles or jmgs galls... 

Malt ttxtract : 
Fluid— 

In bottles or jugs gulls... 

In casks galls... 

Solid or sendsmsAd 

Beyerages not elsewhere specified : 
Cherry jmioe, and other fruit 

Juice, not specially provided 
or — 

Containing not more than 18 
per cent of alcohol ...galls... 
Containing more than 18 per 
cent of alcohol galls... 



Bates of duty under— 



McEinley law. 



.50 per prf. 
gallon. 



$2 per dozen.. 



$4 per dozen. 



per dozen.. 
$2.50 per gall.. 
50 c. per gall... 

80 c. per doz... 

$1.60perdoz... 
5 c. per pint... 

50 c. per gall... 

80 c. per doz... 

$1.60 per doz .. 



3 c. each. 



40 c. per gall... 
20 c. per gall... 



40 c. per gall. 
20 c. per gall. 
40 percent.... 



60 c. per gall... 

$2.60 per prf. 
gallon. 



New law. 



$1 per proof 
gallon. 



$2 per dozen.. 

$4 per dozen.. 

$8 per dozen. 
$2.50 per gall. 
50 c. per gall... 

80 c. per doz.. 

$1.60perdoz.. 
5 c. per pint.. 



50 c. per gall... 



80 c. per doz... 



$1.60 per doz. 



40 per cent. 



30 c. per gall... 
15 c. per gall... 



30 c. per gall... 
15 c. per gall... 
30 per cent 



60 c. per gall... 

$1.80 per prf. 
gallon. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin. 
ley law. 



Perct. 
227.13 



53.82 



52.62 



55.22 



69.39 



26.25 



28.96 



50.49 



30 



53.38 



a60 



41.56 
60.63 



43.35 
38.87 
40 



166.41 
160.86 



New 
law. 



Ford. 
151.42 



53.82 



52.62 



55.22 



69.89 



26.25 



28.96 



50.49 



30 



53.88 



40 



31.17 
45.40 



32.61 
29.16 
SO 



130.84 
108.64 



^( ' 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKlnly act and new law, — Continued. 



SOHBDTTLB H. — SPIRITS, WlNES, ETC. — 

Continued. 

Beverages not elsewhere specified — 
Continued. 
Prune juice or prune wine — 

Containing not more than 18 

per cent of alcohol galls... 

Containing more than 18 per 

cent of alcohol..... galls... 

Ginger ale and ginger beer — 
In plain, green, or colored, 
molded, or pressed glass 
bottles — 
Containing each not more 

than ^ of a pint doz... 

Containing more than % of 
a pint each and not more 

than 13^ pints doz.. 

Otherwise than in such bottles, 
or in such bottles containing 
more than 1}^' pints each..galls... 
Mineral waters, and all imita- 
tions of natural mineral waters, 
and all artificial mineral wa- 
ters not specially provided for — 
In plain, green, or colored 
glass bottles — 
Containing not more than 1 

pint doz... 

Containing more than 1 
pint and not more than 

1 quart doz... 

Otherwise than in such bottles, 
or in bottles containing more 

than 1 quart galls... 

Total Schedule H, spirits, wines, 
etc 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinly law. 



SeheduijE I. — Cotton manxji^io- 

TUEES. 

^tton, manufactures of : 
Thread, yarn, warp, or warp yarn, 
whether single or advanced be- 
yond the condition of single by 
grouping or twisting two or more 
single yarns together, whether 
on beams or in bundles, skeins, or 
cops, or in any other form — (a) 
Valued at not exceeding 25 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at over 25 and uot ex- 
ceeding 40 cents per pound, 

pounds 

Valued at over 40 and not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents per pound, 

pounds 

Valued at over 50 and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound, 
pounds 



New law. 



60 c. per gall.. 
$2.50 per gall... 



13 c. per doz.. 
26 c. per doz.. 
50 c. per gall.. 



16 c. per doz.. 
25 c. per doz.. 
20 c. per gall.. 



10 c.per lb. 



18 c.per lb. 



23 c. per lb. 



28 c. p?r lb 



50 c. per gall... 

$1.80 per proof 
gallon. 



20 per cent. 



.do 



.ao. 



20 per cent. 



.ao 



Average ad 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ct. 
69.16 



17.25! 



36.20 



22.59 



19.52 



.do, 



8 c. per lb 



15 c. per lb. 



45 per cent. 



do. 



24 



New 
law. 



Perot. 
57.9 



45.03 



51.12 



50.17 



48.96 



20 



20 



20 



20 



20 



20 



69.90 61. ai 



36.02 



42.60 



45 



45 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinty act and new law, — Continued. 





Bates of duty under— 


Average ad f». 
lorem und«r^ 




McEinly law. 


New law. 


McEin- 
lylaw. 


New 
law. 


Schedule I.— Cotton Manufactukes— 










Continued. 










Cotton, manufactures of— Cont'd. 










Valued at over 60 and not ex. 










ceeding 70 cents per pound. 






Ferct. 


Pm-ot. 


pounds .«<... 


S3 c.per lb 


25 per cent...... 


60.19 


46 . 


Valued at over 70 and not ex- 










ceeding 80 cents per pound. 










noundB 


88 c.per lb 


do 


49 96 


45 


Talued at over 80 cents and not 


. 




^•/» vV 


^nr 


exceeding $1 per pound... lbs... 
Valued at over $1 per pound..lb8. . . 
Thread on spools, 100 yards on 


48 c. per lb 


do 


58 66 


46 


50 per cent 


do 


50 




^^ ^^ fW ^^ ^— ^tr ^^^B^* ^P » W • V W * 




%My^ 


• 


each spool doz... 


7 c. per doz 


5^ e. per doz.. 


66.88 


44.86 


Cloth— 










Not exceeding 50 threads to 










the square inch, counting 










the warp and filling — 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 


















ored, stained, painted. 




\ 






or printed , valued at 6k 










cents or less per square 










yard sq. yds... 


2 c. per sq. yd.. 


1 c. per sq. yd. 


41.65 


S0.8i 


Bleached, valued at 9 cents 










or less per square yard., 
so. varus 










2>^c.persq.yd 


1/i c.per sq.yd 


29.61 


I4 86 


ti.7^11^ • J %MA Vfc » •••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Dyed, colored, stained, 


•■ V« VFA 


^^mm^MW 


painted, or printed, val- 










ued at 12 cents or less 










per square yard..8q. yds... 


4 c. per sq. yd.. 


2 c. per sq. yd. 


46.68 


28.84 


Exceeding 50 and not exceed- 
ing 100 threads to the square 


















inch, counting the warp and 










filling— 










Not bleached, dyed, col- 










ored, stained, painted. 










or printed, valued at 6H 










cents or less per square 










yard sq. yds... 


^/i c. per sq.yd 


l^.lKandW 
c. per sq. yd. 


40.88 


27.28 














—\H c. per. 










sq. yd. 






Bleached, valued at 9 cents 










or less per square yard.. 










so vards •• 


8 c. per sq. yd.. 


m,15/,and2c. 


47.79 


27.88 


•7V4 • J SA Jk VAh* •••• • • » • f m ••• •• ••••■•«•«•«« 


per sq. yd. 


^» w • w «r 


alf •^V^r 


J Dye<l, colored, stained. 




=15^ c. per 








sq. yd. 














h painted, or printed, val- 










ued at 12 cents or less per 

{ square yard sq. yds... 

] , 'Xoi exceeding 100 threads to 










4 c. per sq. yd.. 


2^,8,andai«'c. 


48.57 


>a.M 




per sq. yd. 






the square ineh. counting 




=3 c. per sq. 






i the warp and filling— 




yd. 






l^ot bleached, dyed, col- 










ored, stained, uainted, or 
printed, valnea at over 6H 


















eents per square yard! 
flq. yards 










85 per cent 


^25 per cent...... 


?? 


« 
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Oompariton o/raics of duties between McKtnUy act and new law. — Continued. 



iMcKinley law. 



■Di*E I.— Cotton Manufaotures— 
GontiMned. 



#«tton manufaotnrers of— ContM. 

Bleached, yalned at over 9 
cents per square yard.. 

square yards 

Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, val- 
ued at over 12 cents per 

sq. jrard sq. yds.. 

Exceeding 100 and not exceed- 
ing 160 threads to the sqnare 
inch, counting the warp and 
filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, 
or printed, valued at IX 
cents or less per square 
yard sq. yds.., 



Valued at over 7K cents 
per square j'^ard.-sq. yds.. 

Bleached, valued at 10 
cents or less per square 
yard sq. yds.. 



Valued at over 10 cents per 
square yard sq. yds... 

Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, val- 
ued at 12}4 cents or If ss 
per square yard. .sq. yds... 



Value<l at over 1214 cents 
pf)T square yard..S(i. yds. . 
Exceedinof 150 and not ex- 
ceeding 200 threads to the 
square inch, <'ounting the 
warp and filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, 
or printed, valued at 8 
cents or less per square 
yard sq. yds... 



Valued at over 8 c. per 

square yard sq. yds... 

Bleached, valued at 10 cents 
per square yard sq. yds... 



Bates of duty under — 



26 per cent 



.do. 



3 c. per sq. yd 



40 per cent. 



4 c. per sq. yd. 



40 per cent. 



5 c. per sq. yd. 



40 per cent. 



3Hc. persq.yd 



45 percent...... 

4>^c.persq. yd 



New law. 



25 per cent 



80 per cent. 



Average ad vfr- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
leylaw. 



1^,1^, 2. and 
2X, c. per sq. 

yd.=l>^ c. p. 
sq. yd. 
30 pel cent 

2K,2K,3,and 
3k' cts. p. sq. 
yd. = 2>^ c. 
per Sq yd. 

35 per cent 

3>§,33-^, 4,and 
43^ c. p. sq. 
yd. ^ S}i c. 
per Sq. yd. 

36 percent 



2, 23^.23^, and 
■ 2^ c. per sq. 
yd.=2%c.per. 
sq. yd. 

35 per cent...^ 

2^, 3, d)^, and 
8K cts. per 
sq. yd.«=3>^ 
ots. per sq. 
jd. 



New 
law. 



Perot. 

35 



35 



Per ct, 
25 



30 



52.74 



40 



40.59 I 



40 



4S.76 



40 



67.36 



45 
61. «« 



I 



32.96^ 

30 
35.65- 

37.78. 
35 



46. 7J 



35 
42.8» 



TARIFF SCHEDULES. 






Oomparison of rales of duties between McKinley act and new law, — Coniinued. 



Bates of duty nnder— 



McKinley law. 



SoHEDiTLE I. Cotton Manufa-ctubes. — 
Continued. 

Cotton, manufactures of —Continued. 
Cloth — Continued. 

Exceeding 150 and not exceed- 
ing 200 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp 
and filling — Continued. 
Valued at over 10 cents 
per square yard..sq. yds.. 
Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, 
valued at 12 cents or less 
per square yard..sq. yds.. 



Valued at over 12 ceuts 
per square yard..sq. yds.. 
Exceedin-]? 23J threads to the 
square inch, counting the 
warp and filling — 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, 
or printed, valued at 10 
cents or less per square 
yard sq. yds... 

Valued at over 10 cents per 
square yard sq. yds... 

Bleached, valued at 12 
cents or less per square 
yard sq. yds... 



Valued at over 12 cents 
per sqvare yard..sq. yds.. 

Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, 
valued at 15 cents or 
less per square yard 
fiq. yds 



New law. 



45 per cent. 



5Kc. persqyd 



Valued at over 15 cents 

ger square yard..sq. yds.. 
ed. dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, 
containing an admixture of 
silk, and not otherwise pro- 
Tided for sq. yds... 



Oorsets not elsewhere specified 
do2.M 



45 per cent. 



35 per cent. 



iH. ^. 4^. 
and 5 c. per 
sq. yd.=4%c. 
per sq. yd. 

40 per cent. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per ct. 
45 



51.33 



43^ c. per sq. yd 



45 per cent 

5^ c. per sq. yd 



45 per cent. 



Q% c. per sq. yd 



45 per cent. 



10 c. per sq. 
yd. and S5 
per cent. 



60 per cent. 



3, 33^, 3>^, and 
S% c. per sq. 
yd.=3^ c. 
per sq. yd. 



40 per cent. 



4, 43^, 43^, and 
4^ c. per sq. 
yd.=4% c. 
per sq. yd. 

40 per cent.... 



5% and 6 c. 
per sq. yd. 
=5% c. per 
sq. yd 



40 per cent. 



45 per cent. 



40 per cent. 



45 



53.36 



45 



55.18 



45 



54.14 



45 



61.57 



60 



New 
law. 



Ferct, 
35 



43.16 



46 



40.t>i 



40 
48.8S 



40 



47.13 



40 



46 



40 



* ..■; 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKirdey ad and new law, — Continued. 



ScHBDTTiiE I. Cotton Manufactxjbes 
Gontinned. 

Cotton, manufactures of— Continued. 
Other articles of wearing apparel 
and ready-made clothing— 
Of which India rubber is a 
component material lbs... 

All other not specially pro- 
vided for 

Plushes, veWets, Telveteens, cor- 
duroys, and all other pile fab- 
rics composed of cotton or 
Tegetable fibre — 
Plushes, velvets, and velve- 
teens — 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, 
or printed sq. yds... 



Bates of duty under — 



?)lcEinley law. 



Bleached sq. yds... 

Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed 
sq. yds 



All other sq. yds... 

Corduroys and other pile fab- 
Bics— 

Not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted 
or printed sq. yds... 

Bleached sq. j^ds... 

Dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed, 
sq. yds 

All other sq. yds... 

Chenille curtains, table covers, 
and all goods manufactured of 
cotton chenille, or of which 
cotton chenille forms the com- 
ponent material of chief value... 
Knit goods made on knitting ma- 
chines or frames- 
Stockings, hose and half hose, 
other, valued at not more than 

$1.50 per dozen doz... 

Shirts and drawers valued at 
not more than $1.50 per 

dttzen doz... 

Valued at more than $(1.50 
and not more than ^3 

per dozen doz... 

Valued at more than $8 
and not more than ^5 
per dozen doz... 



50 cents per 
pound and 
50 per cent. 

50 per cent 



10 c. per sq. 

yd. and 20 

per cent. 
12 c. per sq. yd. 

and 20 per ct. 

Uc.persq.yd. 

and 20 per ct. 

40 per cent 



10 c. p. pq. yd. 

and 20 p. ct. 
12 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 20 p. ct. 

14 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 20 p. ct. 

40 per cent 

CO percent .... 

.35 per cent 

do 



$1 per dozen 
and 85 p. ct. 

$1.25 per doz. 
»ncl iO p, «t, 



New law. 



40 per cent. 
do.... 



.....do 

47K per cent. 



do.... 

40 per cent. 



40 per cent 

47)^ per cent... 



do 

40 per cent. 



45 per cent. 



30 per cent 
60 per cent 

do 

do 



Average ad Tftb- 
lorem under — 



McEin- 
ley law. 



New 
law. 



Perct. 
89.44 



50 



72.65 

53.95 

60.25 
40 



Perct: 
40 



40 



68.75 
62.42 



40 



60 



35 
85 
74 
72.86 



40 

47.5. 

47.5^ 
40 



40 
47.5- 



60.52 47.& 



40 



45. 



30 
50 



TARIFF SCHEDULE. 
Cbmparison of rata of duties betii:fc/i McKintoj act 



B iai«— CoiitiiLued. 



K»tes of doty under— 



MuKinley Ian. Naw law. 



Cotton Mas 
— Gontiuued. 
Other Ktcl's t>f wearing app't-Cu'td. 
Valued at more ttian *5 
aud tiot more than 47 

per dozpn doz... t 

Tsluetl at more than §7 and 

per dozen do/—, t3 p 

Stoekines. hose nnd half | and 

SelTedged.faahinDeil.nar. 
rowen,ornbai)edw.LoLl,v 
or in part by knittin'j 
[uachinei i>r fmmea. <it 
kuit by baud, iiiclndiu° 

ally kuuwn ns leamlcss 
stockings, hose or half 
hose, finished or nufin- 

VbIi.b.1 at , 
tb n 60 c 



Vftlned at more than 
60 centsand not more 
than $2 iM-r dozpn 

Valtied at more t^a 



uiun i 



20 c. 



...doz... 75 c. per doz. 



ValniHl at more than 
$4 perilozen pairs. 
doz (Iperdi 



40|). c 



Cords, hraiils. boot . shoe auil ci 

•et lacin^is— 

On which duty cDinpnfed at 

SB cents ptT pouud is less < 

tbnniOperceutadTalorem, | 

Iba. I 40 percent 

Allothi-T lbs...] 35c. per lb... 



iAll other niBimfuctu res ot cott 
not specially pruiidcd for ... 



J.— Fux. BEMP ASD JUTE, ■ 

Flaxuidhempj and nmniirnc'iii'taof i 
t»x. hemp, ]nt« and other vegt. I 
table Abers: 
U Bmumfactnred— 
FIm. h«r' • ' 



...tons..., 3e. per lb.... 



IJic-perlb... 10.77 



■l. 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKlnleij act and new laic — Continued. 



8oHBDT7iiE J. Flax, hemp and jute, 
AKD MANUPAOTUBES OP — Continued. 

Flax, hemp, etc., unmanufactured— 
Continued. 

Hemp, hackled, known as line 

of nemp tons... 

Manufactures- 
Tarn, iute lbs... 

Cables, cordage and twine- 
Cables and cordage— 

Of hemp, untarred ...lbs... 
Other, untarred, com- 
posed in whole or in part 
of istle or Tampico fibre, 
manila. sisal grass, or 

sunn lbs... 

Tarred lbs... 

All other lbs... 

Hemp and jute carpets sq. yds... 

Burlaps, of llax, jute, or hemp, or 
of which flax, jute, or hemp, or 
either of them, shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value 
(except such as may be suitable 
for bagging for cotton)- 
Not exceeding 60 inches in 

width lbs... 

Exceeding 60 inches in width 

lbs 

Bags for grain made of burlaps..lbs. . . 
Bagging for cotton, ^unny cloth, 
and all similar material for cover- 
ing cotton, composed in whole or 
in part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute 
butts- 
Valued at 6 cents or less per 

square yard sq. yds... 

Valued at more than cents per 

square yard sq. >;ds... 

Gill netting, nets, webs, and seines 
of flax- 
Made of thread or twine from 
yarn of a number not higher 
than 20 .lbs... 

Made of thread or twine from 
yam finer than No. 20 lbs... 



20 c. per lb 



Hose, linen hydraulic, made in 
wiiole or in part of flax, hemp, or 

jute .1138.. 

oilcloths for floors, stamped, 
painted, or printed, including 
linoleum, corticene, cork car- 
pets, figured or plain, and all 
other oilcloth (except silk oil- 
<'loth), and waterproof cloth, 
not specially provided for — 
Valued at 25 cents or less per 
square yard sq. yds...' 40 per cent 



Kates of duly under — 



McKinley. 



$50 per ton 
35 per cent.. 



2)4 c. per lb... 



IX c- per lb ... 

3 c. per lb 

IJi c. per lb ... 
6 c. per sq. yd. 



1% c. per lb 

40 per cent .. 
2 0. per lb ... 



1 6-10 c. per 

sq. yd. 
1 8-10 c. p. sq. 

yd. 



15 c. lb. and 
35 per cent. 

20 c. lb. and 
40 per cent. 



New law. 



1 c. per lb.. 
80 per cent 

10 per cent 



do 

do 

do 

20 per cent. 



Free. 



.do, 
.do, 



Eree.. 
do. 



40 per cent. 
do 



.do. 



Average ad va^ 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Per a. 
23.35 

35 



22.34 



16.86 
31.23 
18.78 
15.83 



29.23 

40 
44.73 



32.52 
26.37 



144.63 
58.17 

34.31 



25 per cent. 



New 
law. 



Perd, 
10.46 

30 



10 



10 
10 
10 
20 



Free. 

Free. 
Free. 



40 



Free. 
Free. 



40 
40 

40 



25 



-^ \ 



/ 



TARIFF 5CUBDUI.E3. 
Qmpariton 0/ rata of duties betaeen McKinley act 



law — COiitiiiued. 



KftteB of doty uuder— 



MtKinley law. New law. 



Somt]iin.B I. Cotton Mancfictubes 

—Continued. 
Other artel's of wearing app'l—Cn 'til. 
Yahieil nt mors thun 9l5 
Hud not more than *7 

per doaen. doz,. 

"Valued at more than $7 

[je/ dOMU doz,. 

Stockings, huije nnd half 

Setvedeed.faBbinneil.aar- 
ro wed, nr shaped w.iolly 
or in part by knitting 
maohinea or framea. or 
knit by haudjaoladine 

■Uy known as leuuileiis 
■tockiQ^B, boae or lialf 
ho»e, fluUhed or uufin. 
iHhpd- 
Value.1 



th u 



I per 



Valueil at luore Iban 
SDoentiiaDdnot more 
tiisn 93 |ier dozen 

Valued at more tlinn 
S2 Add not more 
thnn tl per dozen 
piirs ..doz... 

VaJned at mort^ tlion 
ii lier dozen paiiB, 

CordB,braids,boot. ilioe and cor. 

Bet laeinga— 

On Which duty compnted at 

36 cents per pouud is leas 

than 40petoentadTaIorem, 

lbs. 

AllotbPt -lbs,., 

OimpB, galloons, ivebbine, gor- 
ing, , BDBpendsrs and brrces. 



table fibers: 
rnmanatacturc'd— 

Flax, hackled, known 1 
"dreued lino" loni 



BO 0. per doz. 

and 30 p. ct. 






75 c. per doz. 
audMp. ct. 
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Comparison of rates and duties between McKinley act and new law. — Continued. 



SCHKDXJUE J.-Fl^. HEMP, AND JUTE, 

jjw MANXTFACTUSES OF— Continned. 

Flax and hemp, and manufactures of 
flax, etc. — Continued. 
LaceSj edgings, embroideries, in- 
sertmgs, neck rufflin^s, ruch- 
ings, trimmings, tuckmgs, lace 
window curtains, and other 
similar tamboured articles, and 
articles embroidered by hand 
or machinery, embroidered and 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, and 
articles made wholly or in part 
of lace, rufSings, tockings, or 
ruchingSj composed of cotton, 
or of which cotton is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, 

not specially provided for 

All other manufactures not spe- 
cially provided f or— 
Manufactures of jute, or of 
which jute is the compon- 
ent material of chief value, 
not specially provided for — 
Valued at 6 cents per 

pound or less Ids... 

Valued above 5 cents per 

pound f. lbs... 

Manufacture s of other vege- 
table fibrc,except flax,hemp, 
or cotton, or of which other 
vegetable fibre, except flax, 
hemp, or cotton, is the com- 
ponent material of chief 
value, not specially pro- 
vided for — 
Valued at 5 cents per pound, 

or^less lbs... 

Valued above 5 cents per 
pound lbs... 

Total Schedule J, flax, hemp, 
etc 



SOBEDTTLE E.— WoOLEN GoODS. a 

Manufactures composed wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, iroat, alpaca, or other 
animals: 

Shoddy lbs... 

Xams, woolen and worsted- 
Valued at not more than 80 

cents per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 80 and 
not more thui 40 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 40 cents 
per pound lbs... 



Bates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



60 per cent. 



2c. per lb.. 
40 per cent. 



2c. per lb.. 
40 per cent. 



80c. per lb. 



27Kc. per lb. 
and 85 p. o. 

88c. per lb. 

and 85 p. o. 
88>^o. per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 



New law. 



60 per cent. 



85 per cent. 
do 



.do. 
.do. 



15 per cent. 
80 per cent. 



do 

40 per cent. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin. 
ley law. 



Feret. 
60 



66.87; 
40 



62.68 
40 



45 



62.60 
278.66 



U8.79: 80 



Kew 
law. 



FereC. 
60 



86 
86 



86 

36 



41.06 



15 



80 



105.42 



40 



TABIVF 6CHEDT)IiHE*. 
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OimiparUon of rates of duties between McKirdey aet cm^ ne»^ l.ivr. — Continued. 



Haies of duiy onder— 



McKinley l»w. 



ficHEDXTiiE K— WooiiEN GooDs— Cont'd. 

Cloths, woolen or worsted : 

Valued at not more than 30 

cents per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valu6d-ab<)ye 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Shawls, woolen or worsted : 

Valued at not more than 30 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Vfdued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at above 40 cents per 

pound lbs... 

Knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on 
knitting machines or frames : 
Valued at not more than 30 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than SO and not 
more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at above 40 cents per 
pound lbs... 

All knit wearing apparal lbs... 

All other manufactures, not sijeciallj' 
provided for : 
Valued at not more than 30 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 30 and not 

more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at above 40 cents per 

pound Ids... 

Blankets : 

Valued at not more than 30 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 30 and not 

more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at more than 40 and not 

more than 50 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at more than 50 cents per 

pound lbs... 

Halp of wool : 

Valued at not more than 30 cents 

per pound lbs... 

Valued at more than 30 and not 

more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at more than 40 and not 
more than 50 cents per pound 
lbs 

Valued at more than 50 cents ner 
pound lbs... 



33c. per lb. 
and 40 p. c. 

383^ c per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 
44 c. per lb. 

and 50 p. c. 

33 c. per lb. 
and 40p. c. 

38>i3 c. per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 
4i c. per lb. 

and 50 p. c. 



33 c. per lb. 
and 40 p. c. 

38K c. per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 
44 c. per lb. 

and 50 p. c. 
493^ c. per lb. 

and 60 p. c. 



33 c. per lb. 
and 40 p. c. 

38J^ c. per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 
44 c. per lb. 

and 50 p. c. 

16K c. per lb. 
and 35 p. c. 

22 c. per lb. 
aud 35 p. c. 

33 c. per lb. 

and 35 p. c. 
38>^ c per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 

103^ c. per ib. 
and 35 p. c. 

22 0. per lb. 
and 35 p. c. 

33 c. per lb. 

and 35 p. c. 
38^4 c. per lb. 

and 40 p . o. 



New law. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McEin. 
ley law. 



Per at. 
its p«i rei*t-... .) 163.09 



New 
law. 



40 per cent. 
50 per cent... 



) 



35 per cent. 



do 

40 per cent. 

35 per cent. 



do 

40 per cent. 
do 



.do. 



do 

50 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

35 per cent. 
do 



25 per cent...... 



30 per cent. 



36 per cent. 



.do 



i:4.8S 



J 



9C.50^ 

I 



150.80 
88.60 



186 
82.25 
94.09 

159.60 

142.59 
87.03 

88.22 

100 

103.90 
80.33 

86 

106.38 

104.22 



87.26 85 



Pm-ei. 
40 



40 

Sr 

V 

46 

35 

35 

46 
40 

40 

40 
50 

25 

30 

36 
35 

25 

30 
35 
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SoHEDiTLE K— WooiiEN GooDS— Cont*d. 

Plannels for nuderwear : 

Valued at not more tlian 30 cents 

per pound Ibf^... 

Valued at more than 80 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound 

lbs 

Valued at more than 40 and not 
more than 50 cents per pound 

lbs 

Weighing over 4 ounces per 

square yard Ids... 

Dress goods, women^sand children's, 

coat linings. Italian cloths, and 

goods of similar description : 

Of which the warp consists wholly 

of cotton or other vegetable 

materials, with the remainder 

of the fabric composed wholly 

or in part of wool, worsted, the 

hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 

or other animals — 

Valued at not exceeding 15 cts 

per square yard sq. yds... 

Valued at above 15 cents per 

square yard sq. yds... 

Weighing over 4 ounces per 

square yard lbs... 

Composed wholly 05 in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca or other 
animals- 
Weighing over 4 ounces per 
square yard lbs... 

All other sq. yds... 

Other clothing, ready-made, and 
articles of wearing apparel 
(except knit goods), made up or 
manufactured wholly or in 
part lbs... 



Felts, not woven lbs.. 

Plashes and other pile fabrics lbs.. 

Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ul. 
Bters, or other outside garments for 
ladies' and children's api}arel, and 
goods of similar description, or 
used for like purposes lbs.. 

Webbing, gorin^s, suspenders, braces, 
beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps^ cords, cords and 
tasselSj dress trimmings, laces and 
«mbroideries, head nets, buttons 
or barrel buttons, or buttons of 
other forms for tassels or oma- 
men's,wrought by hand, or braided 
by maohinerj', which are elastic or 
nonelastic lbs... 



Hates of duty under— 



McKinley law. New law 



163^ c. per lb. 
and 35 p. c. 

22 c. per lb. 
and 35 p. 0. 

33 c. per lb. 

and 35 p. c. 
383^ c. per lb. 

and 40 p. c. 



7 c. p. sq. yd. 
and 40 p. c. 

8 c. p. sq. yd. 
and 50. p. c. 

44 c. per lb. 
and 50 p. c. 



44 c. per lb. 

and 50 per c. 
12 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 50 per c. 



493^ c. per lb. 
and 60 per 0. 

do 

do 



.do. 



60 c. per lb. 
and 60 p c. 



25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

35 per cent. 
50 per cent. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



50 per cent. 
do 



,. ...do. 



45 percent. 
50 percent. 



Average atl va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Pe»- ct, 
84.90 



103.51 

103.22 
96.54 



93.93 

89.60 

103.86 



87.14 
109.09 



do. 



.do. 



80.32 

98.09 
105.09 



81.28 



93.82 



New 
law. 



Per0L 
25 



80 



85 
50 



50 
59 
50 



60 
50 



50 

45 
50 



fO 



50 



:j 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley Act and n£w law, — Continued. 



BcHSDVJM K. — Woolen Goods — Con- 
tinued. 

Carpets loid carpeting— 

AnbuBSon, Axminister. moquette, 
and chenille carpets, and car- 
pets woven whole for rooms,* 
and Oriental, Berlin and other 
similar mgs sq. yds... 

Saxony, Wilton and Toumay vel- 
yet carpets sq. yds... 

Brussels carpets. sq. yds... 

Telvet loid tapestry velvet car- 
pets, printed on the warp or 
otherwise.. sq. yds... 

Tapestry Brussels, printed on the 
warp or otherwise sq. yds... 

Treble ingrain, three-ply and all 
chain Venetian carpets..sq.yds... 

Wool. Dutch and two-ply ingrain 
oarpets sq. yds... 

Druegets and bockiugs« printed, 
colored or otherwise sq. yds... 

Felt carpeting sq. yds... 

Carpets of wool, or in part of, not 
specially provided for..sq. yds... 
Carpets and carpetings of cotton.. 

Total, schedule E, wool, manu- 
factures of 



Kates of duty under — 



McKinley law. 



60 0. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 per c. 

do 

a c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 per c. 

40 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 
28 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 
19 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 
14 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 
22 c. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 
lie. p. sq. yd. 

and 40 p. c. 

50 per cent 

do 



New law. 



40 percent. 



do. 
.do. 



ScujBJDiiui L. — SHiX Ain> Sh/K Goods. 

Bilk, manufactures of : 
Silk, not raw— 

Fartially manufactured from 
eocoons or from waste silk, 
and not further advanced 
or mioiufactured than 
carded or combed silk..lbs... 
' Sewing silk and silk thread 
or yams of every descrip- 

tion lbs... 

Spun silk, in skeins or cops 

or on beams lbs... 

Thrown silk, not more ad- 
vanced thun singles, tram 
•r organzine, twist and 

floss lbs... 

Tel vets, plushes, or other pile fab- 
rics^a) 
Containing, exclusive df sel- 
vedges, less 75 per cent in 

weight of silk lbs... 

Containing, exclusive of sel- 
vedges, 75 per cent or more 
in weight of silk lbs... 



50 c. per lb 



do 

42K percent... 
32>^ percent... 

30 per cent 

do 

do 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



.do. 
.do. 



80 percent. 
85 percent. 

80 per cent. 



Other. 



$1.50 per lb. 
and 15 p. c. 

$8.60 per lb. 

and 15 p. c. 

60per cent.... 



20^percent. 

80 percent. 
do 



.do. 



($1.50 per lb 
1 1.00 per lb 

$1.50 per lb.. 

50 per cent... 



\ 



}*er ct. 
60.85 

69.56 
81.56 



71.86 

77.97 

63.05 

64.74 

82.57 

62.57 

50 
50 



98.62 



60.50 

30 
35 

30 



7S.68 

56.21 
50 



New 
law. 



Perot. 
40 

40 



40 

41.60 

32.00 

30 

80 

30 

30 
80 



48.8ft 



20 

30 
80 

30 



56.71 

17.00 
60 
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Oomparison of rates of duty between McKirdey act and the new law. — Continued. 



ScHBDuiiE L.— Silk and Silk Goods— 
Continued. 

Silk, manufactnres of— Continued. 

Webbings, gorings, suspenders, 

braces., beltings, braids, bind. 

ings, galloons, fringes, cords 

and tassels, elastic or nonelas- 

tic 

Buttons 

Handkerchiefs 

Laces and embroideries, neck ruf- 

flinss, and ruchiugs 

Wearing apparel- 
Knit goods- 
Composed in part of In- 
dia rubber ozs... 



Other 

Beady-made clothing and 
other- 
Composed in part of In- 
dia rubber ozs... 

Other 

Dress and piece goods 

Bibbons 

All other, not specially provided for.. 



Total Schedule L, silk and silk 
goods 



Schedule 



M.— Pulp, Paper, and 
Books. 



Pulp of wood: 

Mechanically ground tons... 

Chemical, unbleached tons... 

(Chemical, bleached tons... 

Pai)K^r sheathing 

Sheathing, patent 

Printing paper, suitable only for 
books and newspapers : 

Unsized lbs... 

Sized or glued lbs... 

Paper, albumenized or sensitized 

Papers known commercially as copy- 
ing paper, filtering paper, silver 
paper, and all tissue paper, white 
OT colored, made up in copying 
books, reams, or in any other 
form lbs... 



Bates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



50 per cent 

60 per cent 



do. 



8 cts. per oz. 

and 60 p. ct. 

60peV cent 



8 cts. per oz. 
and 60 p. ct. 

60 per cent 

50 per cent 

do 

do 



New law. 



45 per cent; . 

do 

50 per cent.. 



do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 



do 

45 per cent. 

do 

do 



t2.50 per ton.. 
6 per ton 

$7 per ton 

10 per cent 

20 per cent 



15 per cent.... 
20 per cent.~. 
35 per cent... 



8 cts. 
and 



per lb. 
15 p. ct. 



10 per cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 



15 per cent. 

do 

30 per cent. 



35 per cent. 



Average ad 
lorum under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



Perct. 
50 
50 
GO 

60 



81.42 
60 

77.79 

60 
50 
60 
50 



53.56 



14.44 

12.38 

10.76 

10 

20 



15 
20 
35 



New 
law. 



62.14 



Perct, 
49 
45 
50 

SO 



60 
60 

60 

50 
45 
45 
45 



46.3$ 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



15 
15 
80 



35 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McIOnley act and new law — Continued. 



SOHBDULE M. — PuiiP, PaPIB AND 

Books— Continued. 

Papers known commercially as sur- 
face-coated papers, and manufac- 
tures thereof, cardboards, litho- 
graphic prints from either stone or 
zinc, bound or unbound (except il- 
lustrations when forming a part 9f 
a periodical, newspaper, or in 
printed books accompanying the 
same), and all articles produced 
either in whole or in part by litho- 
graphic process, and photograph, 
autograpn, and scrap albums whol- 
ly or partially manufactured Qi) 

Envelopes (c) M... 

Hangings, ant i paper for screens or 
fireboards 

Book pamphlets, bound or unbound, 
maps, charts, and all printed mat- 
ter not specially provided for 

Engravings, bound or unbound, 
etchings, and photograp'is 

Blank books, bound or unbound 

Cards, playing packs... 

Writing, drawing, and all other pa- 
per, not specially provided for 

Other manufactures of paper, or of 
which paper is the component of 
chief value 



Bates of duty under— 



McKinley law. 



New law. 



Average ad va- 
lorem under — 



McKin- 
ley law. 



35 per cent.... 
25 cts. per M. 



25 per cent. 



.do, 



Total Schedule M, pulp, paper, 
etc 



do 

do 

50 c. per pk. 

25 per cent.. 



.do. 



30 per cent.. 
20 per cent.. 



20 per cent. 



25 per cent. 



do 

20 per cent 

10 c. per ■ pk. 

and 50 p. c. 

20 per cent 



.do. 



. Schedule N. — Sundbies. 

Bristles lbs... 

Brooms of all kinds 

Brushes of all kinds, including 
feather dusters and hair pencils in 

quills 

Buttons and button forms : 

Button forms: Lastings, mohair 
cloth, silk, or other manufact- 
ures of cloth, woven or made 
in patterns of such size, shape, 
or form, or cut in such man- 
ner as to be fit for butons ex- 
clusively 

Asate buttons 

Pearl and shell buttons line... 

Ivory, vepretable ivory, bone or 
Horn Imttous , 

GJass buttons 

Shoe buttons, niarle of paper 
l6oard. papior mache, pulp, or 
similar ilu crial, not f>i3ecially 
provided fo:-, valued at not ex- 
ceeding Scentsp. r gross.gross.. 



10 c. per lb. 
40 per cent.. 



.do 



lOiDer cent 

25 per cent 

2K c. per line 
anck25 p. c. 



50 per cent. 
60 per cent. 



*!% c. per lb.. 
20"per cent 



35 per cent. 



1 c. per gross. 



10 per cent 

25 per cent 

1 c. per line 
and 15 p. c. 



35 per cent. 
do 



Perci, 
85 
20.98 

25 



25 

25 
25 
286.70 

25 



25 



23.85 



10.67 
40 



40 



25 per cent. 



10 
25 
143.61 



50 
60 



New 
law. 



Perot. 
90 
20 

20 



26 

25 
20 
107.24 



65.03 



20 



20 



20.58 



8.10 
20 



35 



10 
25 
84.60 



85 
86 



26 



's"^ 
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Comparison of rates of duties between McKinley act and new law — Continued* 



Bates of duty under — 



BoHEDUiiE N. — Sundries— Continued. 

Goal and coke : 

Bituminous coal and shale-.tons... 
Slack, or culm of coal, such as 
will pass through a lialf-iuch 

screen tons... 

Coke tons... 

Corks lbs... 

Cork bark, cut into squares or cubes, 

lbs 

Dice, draughts, chessmen, chess balls, 
and billiard, pool, and bagatelle 
balls, of ivory, bone, or other ma- 
terial 

Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of 
whatever material composed, and 
all other toys not composed of 
rubber, china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen or stone ware, and 

not specially provided for 

Emeiy : Gra ns, and ground, pulver- 
ized, or refined lbs... 

Gunpowder, and all explosive sub- 
stances: 

Firecrackers of all kinds lbs... 

Fulminates, fulminating pow- 
ders, and all like articles, not 

especially provided for 

Gunpowder, and all explosive 

substances, used for mining, 

blasting, artillery, or sporting 

purposes — 

Valued at 20 cents or less per 

pound Ids... 

Valued at above 20 cents ner 

pound lbs... 

Matches, friction or lucifer, of all 
descriptioDS! 
In boxes containing not more 
than 100 matches per box, 

gross 

Otherwis than in boxes contain- 
ing not more than 100 matches 
each M... 

Musical instruments : 

Metal, chief value 

Wood, chief value 



Percussion caps 



Feathers, dressed, colored, or manu- 
factured, including dressed and 
finished birds suitable for millin- 
ery ornaments : 

Ostrich feathers 

AH other.... ^ 



McKinley law. 



75 c. per ton... 



30 c. per ton... 

20 per cent 

15 c. per lb 



10 c. per lb. 



60 per cent. 



35 per cent. 
1 c. per lb. 

8 c. per lb. 

30 per cent. 



5 0. per lb. 
8 c. per lb. 



10 c. per gross 



1 c. per thou- 
sand. 



46 per cent. 
85 per cent. 

40 per cent. 



60 per cent. 
do 



New law. 



40 c. per ton. 



15 c. per ton... 

15 per cent 

10 c. per lb.... 



26 per cent. 



Average ad 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



60 per cent. 



25 per cent 

8-10 c, per lb.. 



60 per cent. 



80 per cent. 



5 c. per lb. 
8 c. per lb. 



20 per cent. 



.do. 



25 per cent 

do 

80 per cent. ) 

$2.07 per M> 

(caps). ) 



I 



86 per cent.. 
do 



Per ct, 
22.72 



28.68 

20 

80.56 

9.60 



50 



36 
25.19 

147.82 

80 



25.80 
o.o8 



83.98 
21.19 



45 
85 



60 

60 



New 
l^w. 



Perot. 
12.1fl 



14.84 

15 

20.87 

25 



60 



26 
90.18 

60 

SO 



26.80 
8.86 



SO 



28 

26 

80 
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SoHSDViiB N.— Sundries — Contimied. 

Featkers and flowers, artificial and 
ornamental, or parts thereof, of 
whatever material composed, not 
specially provided for 

Furs dressed on the skin, but not 
made np into articles 

Furs, not on the skin, prepared for 
hatters' use 

Fcms, of all kinds, except palm-leaf 
fans (no data) 



Beads of ^lass. loose, unthreaded or 

unstrung 

Gun wads of all descriptions 

Human hair, clean or drawn, but not 

manufactured 

Haircloth, known as crinoline cloth, 

sg. yds 

Haircloth, known as hair seating, 

8^. yds 

Hair, curled, suitable for beds or 

mattresses 

Hats, for men's, women's, and child- 
ren's wear, composed of the fur of 
the rabbit, beaver, or other ani- 
mals, or of which such fur is the 
component material of chief value, 
wholly or partially manufactured, 

including fur hat bodies , 

Jewelry and precious stones, not 
elsewhere specified : 
Jewelry : All articles not spec- 
ially provided for. composed of 
precious metals or- imitations 
thereof, whether set with coral, 
jet, or pearls, or with dia- 
monds, rabies, cameos, or 
other precious stones or imita- 
tions tnereof , or otherwise, and 
which shall be known commer- 
cially as "jewelry," and cameos 

in frames 

Pearls 

Precious stones, and imitations 
of— 

Cut, but not set 

Set, and not specially pro- 
vided for 

Imitations of, not set, com- 
posed of paste or glass, not 
exceeding 1 incli m dimen- 
sions 

Diamonds and other precious 

stones, rough or uncut 

Leather, and manufactures of : 

Bend or belting, and sole , 

Calf skins, japanned 



Bates of duty under- 



McKinley law. 



50 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

do 



According to 
material of 
chief value. 



10 per cent. 
35 per cent. 



20 per cent 

8 c. per sq. yd. 
SOc.persq.yd. 
15 per cent 



55 per cent- 



50 per cent. 
10 per cent. 



do 

25 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
Free 



10 per cent. 
dO per cent. 



New law. 



Average ad va. 
lorem under— 



McKin- 
ley law. 



80 per cent.. 
20 per cent.. 

do 

40 per cent.. 



10 per cent. 
do 



20 percent.... 

6 c. per sq. yd. 

20 o.per sq.yd. 

10 percent..... 



40 per cent. 



35 per cent. 
10 per cent. 



25 percent. 
30 percent. 

10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 



10 per cent. 
20 per cent. 



Per ot. 
50 

20 

20 



10 
85 

20 

27.99 

28.22 

15 



55 



50 
10 


36 
10 


10 


26 


25 


30 


10 


10 


Free... 


10 


10 
SO 


10 
SO 



New. 
law. 



Perei, 
85 

20 

20 

40 



10 
10 

20 

20.00 

15.40 

10 



40 
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Rates of dnty under— 



.McKinley law. I New law. 



' Average ad ta. 
; lorem under — 

McKin-. New 
(ley law. t law. 



8cHZDui«E N. — SiTNDiUEs — Continued. 



20 
35 



Calf skins, tanned, or tanned and 

dressed 20per cent ■ 20 per cent.... 

Piano-forte and piauo- forte ac- | I 

tion leather ' 35 per cent do 

Skins for morocco — j j 

Finished ' 20i>ercent | 20percent I 20 

Tanned, but unfinished ' lOpwrcent 1 lOpercent ' 10 

Skin8,chamoisor other, not spec- ; | | 

ially provided for.- bookbind. i i I 

er*8 calf skins, kangaroo, sheep, ; I 

and goat skins, including lamb ; 
and kid skins, dressed and fin- ; • 

ished 20percent I 20i>ercent 

Upper leather, dressed, inclod- ' 
ing patent, enameled, and ja- ' i 

panned leather, dressed or un- I ,' 

dressed, and finished ' do ' do 

All leather not specially provided I j 

for ; lOpercent lOpercent 

Boots and shoes 25 i)ercent ! 20 per cent 

Gloves, composed wholly or in part j 
of kid or otner leather, and "Whether I 
wholly or partly manufactured — ; 
Ladies* and children's — i ■ Ladies' or chil- 

Fourteen inches and under in | i dren*s**glace" 

extreme length — j ' finish—Schma- 

Schmascheu — ! ! schen — 



Per ct.] Per eL 



Plain doz... 

Pique or prick seam, and 
embroidered with more 
than 3 single strands or 
cords doz... 



$1.75 per doz ..; Not over 14 in. 
I $lp. doz.prs — 



$2.25 per doz .. Over 14 in. and: 

nt t over 17 
i $1.50 p. doz. 
' prF. 
Lined doz... .^2.75 per doz.. Over 17 in.. $2 



; p. doz. prs. — ! 

$2.25 per doz ..; Men's S3 p. doz 
■ prs. "glace"! 
' finish, lamb or 
I sheep ; 

*2.75 per doz..' Not over 14 in.! 
; $1.75 per doz.i 
I prs.: I 

$3.25 per doz.., Overl4andnot, 
! over 17, $2.75 
! p. doz. prs. 
Kid- 
Plain doz... d«.» Over 17 in. $3. 75 



Lamb — 

Plain doz.. 

Pique or prick seam, and 
embroidered with more 
than three single strands 
or cords doz.. 



Lined doz. 



Pique or prick seam, and 
embroi'Iered with more 
than 3 single strands or 
cords doz.. 



Lined doz. 



per doz. prs.; 



83.75 per doz..: !Men's $4 per; 

j doz, "glace"! 

■ finish, goat,' 

I kid or other ; j 
$4.25 per doz..' Not over 14 in., j 

• $2.25 p. doz.! 

' prs.; ! 



20 



20 

10 
25 



62.70 

58.56 

64.96 
55.57 

58.55 
64.44 

60.77 

61.56 



57.07 



^ I 



20 

20 

20 
10 



» 



ao 



10 
20 



40 

40 

40 
40 

40 
40 

40 

40 

40 



t* 
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Cbntparuro ofraUt of dulift b€euetn JUcKinley act tind nrtc tem — Continued. 



BosED V7.E N .— SoNDHTEs— CoDtinned. 

-SIoti^B compoiicd wholly ot in part of 
kid or other luatter, etc.— Cont'd, 
Snedesand other, whedieniiore 
or teBB ttifin 14 inches in ex- 
treme length- 
Plain lioz.. 

Piqne or prick seam, and eiu- 
broid«red with more tlian 3 
Hingle EtrBn(lBorcortlH..tloz.. 



Iiined doz... 

Ladiea' and children's, on nbich 
the above rates of dntf do not 
eqn&l a dnty of SO per cenI_dox. 



Fonriccn inches 



Otbt 14 inches in eitreuie 
length— * 

Plain ; dot.. 

Fiqne or priok seam, and em- 
broidered irith more than 
3 single sttandB at eords 

tn«ed doi... 

Do doz... 



Bates of duty under — 



McEinley law. New law. 



50 per cEnt — 

SOc. per doz. 
and sop. ct, 

♦1 per doz. 
and 60 p. ct. 



H per 

Bud ED 



60 p. e. 

$i9 prr dozen 

anil GO per c. 
$3.50 per ( oz. 

an<T £0 per c. 



Visoellaiieotis mannfactiircB : 

AlabDsler ouad Kpar, manufnc- 

Intes of. aSperwnt.... 

Amber, mannfaclnreB of do 

AsbeBtoB, msaafactnreB of do 

Bladders. manufactnreB of. I do 



OTErUundnot 
over 17. K p. 
doz. prs.: 

Over 17 ir 



&S"|5 



dies' or child. 
rqi'B of Bheep 

Not over n in., 
¥1.76 p. doz. 



Men's S4p. doe. 
prs. Ladies', 
etc., kid, goat. 



Sl.BOperdtiK. Over 1' 



..S4 



Men's £4 per 

All leather 
cloves , when 
lined. ?1 pr 
dozen odili 

Kotk: Owing 
to change in 
clasEifientioD 

(EFtinintt 
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CompaTiatm of ratte of dutiet hetweeii McKinley urt anil new law — Cohtinued, 



Bates of doty iiu<I( 



McKinley law. New law. 






BoHEDCLE K.— SnNDBiEB — Continued. 

llisccllaDeonamBniifaotnres— Oout'<l. 

CornJ, manufactiire.s ol... 

Catcnt or wliipKiit '>r woriugut. 

niioiufBctures of uo, 

Jet, mftniifactorea^jf ] do 

Fast^.maiiufac^turtjauf do 

"Wax, manufaCtniTKa of ' do 

CandleB, and tapers of wai I do 

OBJer or willow, prepared for 

basket-maktrB' use : 30 per cent.. 

Osier or willow, uiauiifttctiiceHof..! 40 p« cant-., 
bono and bora, uiacnfactares of.. 30 per oent. 

Cliip. mannfactiireB of [baKKetal,.' do 

■G-raaa, mantifai;tlirP8 of ' do 

India inbbcr. manafactureB of do 

Palm leaf, manufautiires of. do 

Straw, manufacture of do 

Do for jniipB do. 

*'''"'-^"*^Diie, man""'""'""" ' ' ^^ 

. mauufa 

Indiarabber, vulcanized, known ' 
as hard rubber ! do.., 

■Gutt^ parclio do,,. 

Hair, njannfactures of i do... 

Papier maehe, manufactures of do.., 

Ivor.v and vecetabla Ivory, inauw- . 

factnres ocT 40 ner c 

Sbill and inotlier-of-pp«rl,n 



facturea of 

Uuks, composed of paper or pulp 

ICattiug and mats made of cocoa 
fibre or rattan ; 

Matting H(]. yda,,. 

Mats sq, yds... 

PenoiU -. 

Wood filleil with lead or other 
material and pencils of lead 
gross 



..do... 



60 c. per grosK 
and 30 per o. 
4 c. par gross.. 
10 per cant.... 



Pip^a, pipe bowls of all inalerials, 
and all smokers' articles, wLat. 
803Ter. not Bpeoialiy provided 
for. inclnding cigarette books, 
cigarette book-covers, pouches 
fiir smokine or chewing to. 
baceo, and cigarette paper in 

allfonns TO pec cent. 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, 
and sticks for: 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sun' 
shades— 
Covered with silk or ' 
alpaca 55 per cent.. 
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Oon^;>af%son of rates of duty between McKirdey ad and the new law. — Continue d. 



Bgbedulb K.— Sx7in>BiE8— Gontintied. 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, 
and stloks f or— -Oontinned. 

Umbrellas, parasols and sun- 
shades— Oontinned. 
Oovered with other ma- 

terials 

Sticks for umbrellas, pai^a- 
sols, and sunshades— 

Oarred 

Plain :.... 

Watte, all not specially proyided for.. 



Total Schedule K, sundries. 

Section 4 (act of Oct. 1, 1890) : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

ilnfleurage grease 

Bepairson vessels. 



Total sec. 4..... 
Total Bohedules.. 



Bates of duty under— 



McEinley law. 



46 per cent.. 



60 per cent.. 
86 per cent.. 
10 per cent. 



10 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

do 

60 per cent.. 



New law. 



46 per cent..... 



SO per cent.. 

do 

10 per cent. 



10 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

Free 

60 0er cent. 



Ayerage ad va- 
lorem undet— 



McEin- 
ley law. 



Perd. 
46 



60 
35 
10 



26.80 



18.98 



49.66 



New 
law. 



Perct. 
45 



30 
SO 
10 



24.4e 

• r,. ' 



10 


10 


20 


20 


20 


Free. 


50 


60 



18.78 



I 



88.6C 
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STATEMENT BY GROUPS 



OF THE 



Reduction of Duty from McEinley Law Made by 

New Law. 



ONE HUNDRED PER CENT.* 



Para- , 
graph 

of 
present 

law. 



13 
19 



23 
29 



31 

39 
40 

49 

54 

70' 
85 



Articles. 



Schedule A. — Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 

Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitrol, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided lor , 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol 

Coiil tar^ all preparations of, not colors or dyes, not specially 

provided for 

Oils, mineral : 

Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products 
cf coal tar 

All other , 

Iron, sulphate of, copperas , 

Indigo: 

CSxmined 

Extracts or paste of 

Iodine, resublimed 

Oils: 

Cotton seed 

Croton , 

Paints, colors, etc.: 

Baryta, sulphate of, bary tes, including barytes earth, un- 
manufcactured 

Ocher ajid ochery e rths, dry 

Sienna and sienna eartl^, dry 

Umber and umber earths, dry 

Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in stickis or rolls 

Soda, sulphate of : 

Glaub?r salts ., 

Salt cake, or nitercake „ 



Per cent 

redue- 

tion. 



126 



ScHBDULB B. — Earth, Eakthenware, and Glasswabe. 
Stone: 

Burr stone manufactured or bound up into millstones 

*All articles in group of 100 per cent are made free of duty. 



lOG 
100 

10% 



10% 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 



lOG 
100 
100 
IOC 
100 

100 
106 



IOC 



- I 
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Statement 6v groups of the reductions of duty by present law, etc, — Continaed. 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT.— Continued. 



Para- 
graph 

present 
law. 



132 
140 



187 



191 
to -{ 
105 

195 



21G 
217 
217 

218 



219 



221 
222 
223 



224 
925 



Articles. 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Schedule C. — Metals, and Manufactures of. 
Iron ores: 

Chromate of iron, or chromic ore 

Cotton ties of iron or steel : 

Not thinner than No. 10 wirega^e 

Thinner than No. 10 and not t.iinner than No. 20 

Antimony, as r gulus or metal 

Copper, and manufactures of : 

Ores (fine copper contained thorehi) 

Reeulus of, and black or coarse copper, and copper cement, 

nne copper contained therein 

on, fit only for remanufacture, and clippings from new copper. 
Composition metal, of which copper is a component ma- 
terial of chief value not specially provided for 

Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in 
other form, not manufactured, not specially provided for... 

Schedule D. — Wo d, and Manufactures of. 
Timber: 

Used for spars and in building wharves 

Hewn and sawed 

Squared or sided, not specially provided for 

Lumber: 

Boards, plank^, deals, and other sawed lumber — 

Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine and 
basswood — 

Not planed or finished 

Planed or finished on one side 

Planed or finished on two sides 

Planed on one side und tongued and grooved 

Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved 

All sawed lumber, not pecialiy provided K)r — 

Not planed or finished 

Planed or finished on one side 

Planed or finished on two side? 

Planed on one side and tonguel and grooved 

Planed on two tides and tongued and grooved 

Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph 

poles of cedar 

Uniranufactured, not specially provided for 

Veneers of wood 

Clapboards — 

Pme 

Spruce 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last, wagon, oar, gun, and head- 
ing blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn 

or sawed only 

Laths »,.. 

Pickets and palings »,».>. 



I 



IOC 

lOG. 
100 
100 

100 

lOO 
100 

lOO 

100 



100 
100 
lOO 



lOO 
100 
100 
103 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 



100 
100 
100 
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Statcwmt by groups of the reductions of duty by present law, etc. — Continued. 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT.— Continued. 



Para- 
graph 

pres nt 
law. 



226 



227 



268 
272 
273 
274 
276 
282 
281 

294 
293 
293 
316 

322 



340 



356 
357 
359 
359 
360 



362 



SM 



Articles. 



Percent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Shingles — 

White pine 

All olher 

Staves of all kinds 

Schedule G. — Agbicultural Products, etc. 

Milk, fresh '. 

Broom corn 

Cabbage 

Cider , 

Eggs, yolk of ^ 

Plants, trees shrubs, and vines 

Peas , green, in bulk or packages 

Fish, fresh: 

He ring 

Salmon 

All other 

Tallow 

Gr ase of wool, known asdegras 

Salt: 

In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages 

In bulk ^ 

Schedule H. — Spirits Wines, etc. 

Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 

In plain, green, or colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles — 
Containing each not more than three-fourths of a pint. .. 
Containing more than three-iourths of a pint each and 

not more than one and one-half pints 

Otherwise than in such bottles, or in such bottles contain- 
ing more than one and one-half pints each 

Schedule J. — Flax, Hemp, Jute, etc. 
Flax: 

Straw 

Not hackled or dressed 

Tow of 

Hemp, tow of 

Hemp 

Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico 
fibre, manila, sisal grass, or sunn: 

Binding 

Burla^w, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, 
or either of them, shall be the component material of chief 
Talue (except such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton)— 

Not exceeding 60 inches in width , 

Exceeding 60 inches in width 



100 
100 
100 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 



100 
100 



Tf 
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Statement by groups of the reductions of duty by present law, etc, — Continaed. 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT.— Continued. 



Para- 
graph 

present 

law. 



Articles. 



365 
366 



Schedule J. — Flax, Hemp, Jute, etc. — Continued. 

Bags for grain made of burlaps 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar material forcov- 
enng cotton, composed in whole or in part of hemp, fiax, jute, 
or jute butts — 

Valued at C cents or less per square yard 

Valued at more than 6 cents per square yaid 



Per oent 
reduc- 
tion. 



384 



385 



ScHEDUE K. — Wool. 

Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alapaca, and other like animals, 
and manufactures ot : 
Unmanufactured — 

Class 1 : Merino mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other 
wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down 
clothing wools, and wools ot like character with any 
of the preceding, including such as have been hereto- 
fore usually imported into the United States from 
Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada and elsewhere, 
and also including all wools not hereinafter described, 
or designated in classes 2 and 3 — 

Unwashed wool 

Washed wool 

Scoured wool 

Class 2 : Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down comb- 
ing wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing 
wools of English blood, and uually known by the 
terms herein used, and also all hair of the camel, 
goat, alapaca and other like animals — 

Wool, unscoured 

Wool, scoured 

Wool, sorted 

Hair of the goat, alapaca and other like animals, 

unscoured , 

Hair of the goat, ala aca, and other like animals, 

scoured. 

Class 8: Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel* s hair, and 
including all such wools of like character as have 
been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and els - 
where — 
Value 13 cents or less per pound — 

Wool 

AVool, sorted 

Camel's hair, Russian 



100 



100* 
100 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 

100 

100 



100 
100 
100 
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StaiemenU by groups of the reduction of duty by present law, etc. — Continued. 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT— Continued. 



Para- 
gnmh 

preoent 
law. 



386 



388 

389 
388 



443 

465 
469 



Articles. 



136 
C. 175 
G. 247 
K. 391 

392 

392 

N. 468 



Schedule K. — ^Wool — Continued. 

Value over 13 cents per pound — 

Wool 

Wool, sorted 

Camel's hair, Russian 

Manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alax)aca, or other animals- 
Rags, mungo, flocks, noils and waste — 

Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yam, garnetted and other 
wastes 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Rags, mungo and flocks. 
Noils 



Schedule N.— Sundries. 

Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed : 

Ostrich feathers ^.... 

All other 

Paintings, in oil or water colors 

Statuary 

Hatters, plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton.... 
Articles under st*ction 3, act of Oct. 1, 1890 : 

Coffee 

Goatskins, raw 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted or pickled, and 

other skins, except sheepskins with the wool on 

Unenumerated under section 4, act of Oct. 1, 1890 : 

Enfleurage, pomades 



Bar iron, all other, and slabs, blooms or loops 

Spikes of wrought iron or steel 

Mules 

Yams, woolens, etc., valued at not more than 30 cents per 

pound ...^ 

Cloths, woolens, etc., valued at not more than 30. cents per 

pound 

Shawls, woolen, etc, valued at more than 30 cents and not more 

than 40 cents per pound 

Common pipes of clay , 



FROM FIFTY TO SEVENTY-FIV^E PER CENT. 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 



FROM SEVENTY-FIVE TO ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 



76.31 
76.67 
78.55 

80.23 

75.47 

76.71 
80.04 



14 
26 
37 

47 
48 



Borax, refined 

Sumac, extract of 

Oil} castor 

Opium: 

Aqueous, extract of ... 

Prepared for smoking 



60 

56.97 

66.28 

50 
50 



■•i 
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Statement by groups of the reductions of duty by presettt law, etc. — Continued. 
FROM FIFTY TO SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT— Continued. 



Para- 
^[raph 

ot 

present 

law. 



49 
59 
59 



62 
63 
64 
65 
67 

71 
72 
78 
79 

80 

81 

83 

86 

95 

101 

125 

C. 148 

152 



B 



Articles. 



152 



164 
165 
167 

168 
170 



170 



181 
185 
190 

198 



Painta and colors : Baryta, sulpliate of 

Whiting and Paris white, dry , 

Whiting, ground in oil (putty) 

Lead : 

Acetate of — 

White 

Litharge 

Nitrate of 

Orange mineral 

White 

Potash : 

H^driodate, Iodide and iodate of.... 

Nitrateof 

Santonine 

Soap, all other 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate of 

Hydrate of 

Sal 



Sponges 

Osment, other , 

Clocks, China, chief value 

Clocks, marble chief value 

Wire rope a id wire strand, made of steel wire galvanized, not 

smaller than No. 5 wire gauge, old rolled, etc 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel not spe ially provided 
for, cold r lied, better than the grade hereinbefore provided 
for : 

Valued above 4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound .... 

Valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound...., 
Steel circular saw plates valued above — 

4 cents and not above 7 ce ts p r pound 

7 cents and not above 10 cents per pou d 

Chains, not less than J of 1 inch in dameter 

Penknives valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen 

All carving or cooking knives, valued at n t more than $4 per 

dozen pieces 

Files, 14 inches in length and over 

Pistols, revolvi g : 

Valued at not more than Jl.SOeach 

Valued at more than 1^1.50 each , 

Shotguns, double-barreled, valued at — 

Not more than $6 each 

More than $6 and not more than $12 each 

Railway fishplates, etc 

Wheels, or parts thereof, etc ,.. 

Bronze or Dut-ch metal, etc 

aluminum leaves in packages of 100 leaves 

Silver leaf , 



Per 
cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



55.36 

50 

50 



50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
60 
50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

58.33 

50 

58.40 



60.09 
53.11 

56.68 
50 

6L50 
68.64 

52.99 
50 

53.15 
56.16 

55.88 

62.64 

65.36 

50 

60.88 

65.02 

61.43 
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Plara- 
graph 
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199 
199 
200 
201 
208 

0. 213 

E. 238 
G. 248 



252 
270 
277 
280 
284 
286 
288 
289 
290 
308 
297 
314 
326 



I. 



J. 



344 



349 

358 
362 



367 

K. 388 

391 



392 



Articles 






Lead: 

Contained in silver ore 

Contained in other ore ^ 

Pigs and bars, etc 

Sheets, pipes, shot, etc 

Tjrpe metal 

Zinc: 

In sheets .' 

Sugar candy and confectionery valued at 12c. or less per pound. 
Cattle : 

One year old or less .'. 

More than 1 year old.. 

Barley 

Beans 

Hay, 



Onions 

Seeds : Castor beans or seeds 

Garden seeds, etc., n. s. p , 

Vegetables, other, in their natural state. 
Straw 



Teazles 

Peanuts, unshelled. 
Apples, dried, etc... 
Lard 

Sage 



Cloth, cotton : 

Bleached, not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, valued 
at 9 cents or less per square yard 

Dyed, etc., valued at 12 cents or less per square yard 

Other articles of wearing apparel, etc. , of which India rubber is 

a component material 

Hemp, hackled 

Cables, cordage and twine, of hemp, untarred 

tarred ; 

Gill netting, made or thread or twine not higher than 20 

Shoddy 

Yams, woolens, etc. , valued at more than : 

Thirty cents and not more than 40 cents per pound 

Forty cente per pound , 

Cloths, woolen, etc. , valued at : 

More than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents pound 

Above 40 cents per poimd 

Shawls, woolen, etc., valued at above 40 cents per pound 

Kni t fabrics, etc., valued at : 

More than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound.. 



Above 40 cents per pound;. 

J... 



All knit wearing apparel 
All other manufactures : 

N. S. P., valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, 



Per 
cent, 
reduc- 
tion. 



50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
70.81 

54.05 

68.36 

53.62 

50.78 

50.01 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

72.55 

52.84 

50 

66.67 



50 
50 

55.28 
55.20 
55.24 
67.98 
72.34 
71.43 

74.76 
62.05 

65.17 
50.00 
54.86 

74.27 
51.37 
57.49 

74.94 
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393 



393 



394 



396 



401 
405 
406 

L. 409 

411 

M. 416 
424 

N. 427 
431 
N. 438 
432 
446 
464 



Articles. 



All other manufactures — Continued 

Valued at more tlian 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per_ 

pound 

Blankets, valued at : 

Not more than 30 cents per pound 

More than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound. ... 

More than 40 c^ntsand not more than 50 cents per poimd 

More than 50 cents i)er pound 

Hats, of wool, valued at : 

Not more than 30 cents per pound 

More than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound.... 

More than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound.... 

More than 50 cents per pound 

Flannels for underwear, valued at : 

Not more than 30 cents per poimd 

More than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound 

More than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per poimd... 
Dress goods, of which the warp consists wholly of cotton, etc., 

valued at : 

Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard 

All other 

Felts not woven. « 

Plushes and other pile fabrics 

Carpets, etc. : 

Brussels 

Wool, Dutch, etc 

Drugge.s and bookings, etc 

Felt, carpeting 

Silk, not raw, partly manufactured, etc 

Velvets, Plushes, and other pile fabrics containing, exclusive cf 

selvedges, 75 percent or more in weight of silk 

Sheathing paper, patent 

Cards, playing 

Brooms 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Shoe buttons, etc 

Firecrackers 

Slack or clima of coal 

Gun wads 

Mattings and mats made of cocoa fiber or rattan : 

Matting 

Mats. ; 



71.96 

71.66 
70 

66.31 
56.43 

70.93 
71.80 
66.42 
59.89 

70.55 
71.02 
66.09 



51.09 
54.17 
51.66 
52.42 

50.92 
53.66 
63.67 
52.05 
66.94 

68.58 

50 

62.60 

50 

61.56 

66.06 

50 

71.43 

72.17 
52.22 
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o 

3 

7 


Boracic acid 


40 




Chromic acid 


83.31 




Tartaric acid 


39.29 
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Para- 
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Aniclcs. 



9 
10 
14 
16 
18 
28 



32 
34 



38 
41 
41 
45 
46 
51 
53 
55 
56 
57 
60 
66 
68 
69 
75 

82 
84 
87 
88 



89 
91 
92 
93 
94 
97 

98 



100 
101 
100 



Alum, alumina, etc 

Ammonia, muriate of 

Borax, crude or borate of soda, or borate of lime 

Chalk, prepared. 

Coal-tar, colors or dyes. 

Glycerine : 

Crude not purified 

Refined 

Iodoform 

Magnesia : 

Carbonate of 

Sulphate 

Oils: 

Cod-liver 

Flax seed or linseed 

Poppy-seed 

Peppermint ^ 

Whale 

Blanc fixe 

Chrome yellow or chrome green, dry or ground in oil 

Ultramarine 

Spirit varnisht^s : All otlier, including gold size or Japan. 

Vermilion, r^d, contiiining quicksilver 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Lead, red 

Phosphoni^ 

Potash — chromate and bichromate of 

Calomel, etc 

SoJa: 

Bichromate and chromate of 

Silicate of 

Stryjhn!a 

Sulphur : 

Sublimed 

Refined 

Sumac, ground.: 

Tartar — ^tartars and less crystals 

Tartrat'3 of soda and potassa or Rochelle salts 

Brick, fire! — gazed, enameL^d, etc 

Brick, other than fire — ornamented, glazed, etc 

Plaster of Paris : Calcined 

Clays or earths : 

Un wrought 

China clay ^ 

Wrought 

Earthenware and china : 

Painted, tinted, etc 

Plain white 

Lava tips 



Per c*^w 

red' i- 

ti' i; 



3^2!f 
34.21 
3<>.33 
S/.54 

3 57 






39.79 
-33.33 
33.33 

25 
33.46 

30.19 

37.50 

37.50 

46.89 

26.25 

47.41 

33.33 

33.33 

28.57 

25.29 

42.80 

49.99 

25 

3L92 

28.57 

45.16 
25.01 
25.00 

30.22 
4157 
49.52 
35.63 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
28.43 

33.33 
33.33 
33.33 

41.67 
45.45 
45.45 
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103 



B. 105 

106 
108 
108 
108 
109 
110 
112 



113 



114 



X15 
il6 



116 



Articles. 



Bottles and vials, flint and ime : 
empty — ^holding 

not moro than 1 pint and not less than i pint 

more than 1 pint 

filled — ^holding 

not more than 1 pint and not less than i pint 

more than 1 pint 

green and colored — 
empty — holdi g 

not more than 1 pint and not less than J pint 

more than 1 pint 

filled — holding 

not more than 1 pint and not less than J pint 

more than 1 pint 

Demijohns and carboys, empty, holding more than 1 pint 

Flint and lime, pressed glassware, not cut, etc 

Articles of glass, cut, engraved, etc. 

Thin-blown glass 

All other manufactures of glass 

Glass buttons 

Heavv-blown glass 

Porcelain or opal glassware 

Cylinder, crown and common window-glass : 

Not exceeding 10 bv 15 inches square 

Above 10 by 15 inches, and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches. 
Above 16 by 24 inches, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inc»>es. 
Above 24 by 30 inches, and not exceeding 24 by 36 inches. 

All above 24 by 36 incnes 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished, unsilvered : 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches. 
Above 24 by 30 inches, and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches. 
Plate-glass : 

Fluted, rolled or rough — 

Above 10 by 15 mches, and not exceeding 16 by 24 

inches 

Above 16 by 24 inches, and not exceeding 24 by 30 

i.iche?...., 

All above 24 by 30 inches 

Fluted, rolled or rough, ground smooth or otherwise ob- 
scured, all above 24 by 60 inches 

Polished, finished, etc., all above 24 by 60 inches •. 

Cast, polished and silvered : 

Above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 60 in.. 

All above 24 by 60 inches 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered and looHng-glass 
plates : 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches. 
All above 24 by 60 inches 



Per o n- 
reduc- 
tion. 



25 
25 

25 
25 



25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

33.33 

33.33 

33.33 

41.67 

41.67 

33.33 

33.33 

27.36 
33.33 
26.32 
30.44 
32.01 

37.72 
33.33 
25 



25 

33.33 
25 

30 
30 

34.30 
36.67 



34.30 
36.67 
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Pftra- 

grapli 

present 
law. 



0. 



118 



118 



118 

119 
120 
121 
127 

128 
129 
130 
133 
184 



135 



136 

137 
138 



G 



139 
140 



141 
142 



Articles. 



Cylinder, crown and common window glass, unpolished, when 
ground, obscured, etc.: 

Above 10 by 15 inches and not exceeding 10 by 24 inches.. 

Above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 36 inches.. 

AH above 24 by 36 inches 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered when ground, ob- 
scured, etc. : 

Above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches^ 

All above 24 by 60 inches 

Plate-glass, cast, pofished, silvered, when ground, obscured, etc.: 

All above 24 bv 60 inches 

Spectacles and eyeglasses 

Lenses costing $1.50 per gross pairs, or less...... 

Spectacle and eyeglass lenses, with edges ground, etc 

Freestone, sandstone, granite, etc., except marble, undressed or 

unmanufectured 

Freestone, sandstone, granite, etc., except marble, dressed 

Stone, grindstone 

Slate, slates, slate chimney pieces, etc 

Iron ores: All other ore 

Iron in pigSj etc. : 

Forrosilicon 

Spiegeleisen 

All other 

Scrap iron, etc. : 

Iron, wrought and cast 

Steel 

Bar iron, rolled or hammered flats : 

Leas than 1 inch wide and less than f of an inch thick, etc.. 

Not less than 1 inch wide, etc 

Round iron not less than J inch, etc 

Bars or shapes of rolled iron not specially provided for.. 

•Bars, blooms, billets, etc 

Beams, girders, joists 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel valued above : 

1.4 cents and not above 2 cents per pound 

2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound 

3 cents and not above 4 cents per poimd 

4 cents and not above 7 cent - per pound 

13 cents per pound 

Forgings of iron or steel 

Hoop, band or scroll, etc., valued at 3 cents per pound or less : 

Not thinner than No. 10 wire ^uge 

Thinner than No. 10 and not thmnerthaiiNo. 20 wire gauge. 

Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge.. 

Flat rails punched, iron or steel 

T-rails, etc, iron 

Sheets of iron, etc, thinner than — 

No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 

No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 



Per 

cent 
reduc- 
tion.* 



27.11 
26.28 
28.34 



25.62 
27.50 

27.38 
33.33 
41.67 
41.67 

36.38 

25 

27.22 

33.33 

46.67 

40.47 
39.55 
40.47 

40.48 
40.49 

40 

25.01 

33.33 

27.25 

45.46 

33.33 

44.80 
32.51 
26.07 
33.81 
44.44 
34.82 

34.35 
27.55 
39.42 
41.69 
4L67 

30 7 
2 .29 



^, 
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143 



144 



144 
145 



146 



146 



Articles. 



147 

148 



Sheets or plates of iron or steel, etc., thinner than — 

No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge... 

No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge.... 

No. 25 wire gauge 

Sheets and plates, pickled etc., thinner than — 

No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gang ».. .. 

No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge.. .. 

No. 25 wire gauge 

Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, etc , 

Tin: 

Plates, lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet. 

All other 



Manufactures of, not specially provided for. 
Foil 



Steel ingots, cog ingots, etc. Valued : 

At 1 cent per pound or lesi 

Above 1 4-10 cents and not above 1 8-10 «ents per pound 

Above 2 2-10 cents and not above 3 cents per pound 

Above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound 

Above 4 cents and n t above 7 cents per pound 

Above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound 

Above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound.. 

A ove 13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound 

Above 16 cents per pound 

Sheets and plates and saw plates of steel not specially provided 
for, valued above — 

1 4-10 cents and not above 1 8-10 cents per pound. 

2 2-10 cents and not above 3 cents per pound 

3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound 

4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound 

7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound 

10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound 

13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound 

16 cents per pound. 

Wire rods : 

Rivet, screw, fence, etc., valued at 3 J cents or less per pound. 

Flatiron or steel, etc., valued at 3 cents or less per pound 

Wire of iron or steel, etc. — 

Flat steel wire or shee steel, etc. — 

Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Coated with zinc or tin or any other metal — 

Not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire 



Percent 
reduc- 
tion. 



gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Wire of iron and steel, galvanized, valued at more than 4 cents 
per pound 



45.73 
43.25 
37.22 

34.01 
31.51 
25.66 
30 

46.05 
4g.55 
36.36 
36.36 

25 

25 

25 

25 

35.02 

32.15 

31.43 

33.33 

32.85 



25 

25 

25 

35 

32.14 

31.29 

33.33 

32.93 

33.33 
33.33 



33.33 
33.t>3 

28.40 

33.33 
42.82 

25.93 
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152 



I 



153 
154 
155 
156 
158 
160 
161 
1^ 
163 
164 



165 



Articles. 



Wire rope and wire strand — 

Made of iron wire, smaller than No. 26 wire gauTC 

Made of iron wire, galvanized, smaller than ho, 26 wire 

gauge 

Made of steel wire, galvanized — 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge. 
Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 wire 



gague 

Smaller than No. 26 wire ga^ue 

Steel ingots, cog ingots, blooms, and slabs : 

Valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound 

Valued ab ve 13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound 

Valued above 16 cents per pound 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge: 

Valued above 2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound 

Valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound. 

Sheets of iron and steel, etc., valued at 3 cents per pound or 
less, etc., thinner than — 

No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 

No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 

No. 25 wire gauge 

Sheets 8nd plates, and «iw pL.tes of steel, not specially provided 

for, cold rolled, valued above 16 cents 'per pound ^ 

Sheets and plates, and saw plates of steel, not specially provided 
for, cold rolled, better than the grade hereinbefore provid. d 
for, V lued above — 

10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound 

13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound 

16 cents per pound 

Steel circular-saw plates, valuad above 10 cents 'and not above 

13 cents per pound 

Anchors, or parts thereof, etc 

Axles, or parts thereof , etc 

Anvils 

Hammeisand sledges, etc 

Bolts^ with or without threads, etc 

Cast-iron pipe 

Cast-iron vessels, e c 

Malleable iron castings 

Hollow w^are 

Chains: 

Less than f of 1 inch and not less than | of 1 inch in di- 
ameter. 

Less than I of 1 inch in diameter 

Other 

Penknives valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen 

Valued at more than 50 cents, and not exceeding $1.50 

per dozen 

$1.50 and not exceeding $3 per dozen 

$3 per dozen 



Per cent 

reduc- 

tion. 



25 

31.65 

39.85 

27.27 
32.34 

37.80 
37.06 
35.16 



37.29 
27.08 



34. 

31.49 

25.77 

35.17 



49.48 
48.64 
42 99 

46.65 

33.57 

25 

30 

33.33 

33.31 

33.32 

33.33 

48.57 

33.34 



36.55 
42.13 
33.33 
31.36 

35.59 
3a22 
42.6 
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167 



170 

172 
176 



178 
183 



184 



185 
186 
188 
195 

197 
202 
203 
204 
207 
208 

212 
214 
215 



D.228 

230 



Articles. 



Razors: 

Valued at less than $4 per dozen 

Valued at $4 or more per dozen 

Table knives, etc., valued at: 

Not more than $1 per dozen pieces 

More than $1 and not more than $2 per dozen 

All carving and cook knives, etc., value i at more than $4 and 

not more than $8 per dozen pieces 

Shotguns: 

JDouble-barreled, valued at more than $12 each 

Single-barreled « 

Sheets and plates, etc. , enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 

with more than one color or ornamented 

Nails, wire: 

Shorter than 1 inch and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge 

From 1 to 2 inches in length and lighter than No. 12, and 

not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge 

Needles for knitting or sewing machmes 

Saws: 

Cross-cut 

Hand back 

Screws: 

Over J inch and not over 1 inch in length 

Over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches in length 

More than 2 inches in length 

Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for railway wheels, etc.. 

AJuminum in crude form 

Argentine, albata, etc 

Plates, rolled, called brazier's copper, etc 

Sheathing or yellow metal, etc 

Gold leaf 

Mica 



Nickel 

Quicksilver 

Pens, metallic, etc 

Types, new 

zinc: 

In pigs or blocks 

Ola and worn out 

Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially provided for: 

Clocks, and parts of 

Musical instruments 

Shooks, sugar box, etc 

Casks, and barrels, empty 

Furniture, cabinet or house 

Ail other manufactures of wood, etc 

Musical instruments, wood chiei value 

Clocks, wood chief value 

Carriages and parts of, wood chief value. 



Percent 
reduc- 
tion. 



32.76 
28.27 

26.53 
33.95 

26.19 

35.47 
27.01 

30 

46.16 

3L51 
28.57 

27.91 
37.50 

30 

28.58 

40 

28.57 

33.35 

40 

42.86 

42.86 

33.14 

42.85 

40 

30 

33.19 

40 

42.85 
40 

44.44 
44.44 
33.33 
33.83 
28.57 
2a57 
28.57 
28.57 
28.67 
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£.238 

240 

F. 242 

G. 247 

265 
258 
259 
261 
266 
Q. 267 
269 

271 
276 

278 
279 
283 
285 

287 

295 



SOO 
302 
804 

306 



307 



309 
297 
311 
315 

323 
825 

S. 329 



Articles. 



Su^r candy and confectionery, etc., other not specially pro- 
vided for 

Glucose and grape sugar 

Leaf tobacco, not stemmed, for cigar wrappers 

Horses valued at less than $150 each 

$150 and over 

Buckwheat ~ 

Macaroni, etc 

Oats 



Rice, cleaned 

Butter and substitutes therefor. 
Cheese 



Milk, preserved, etc 

Milk, sugar of 

PreparexT or preserved : Beans, peas, etc. 
E^s 



Honey ^ 

Hops 

Potatoes 

Linseed or flaxseed 

Poppy and other oil seeds 

Pickles and sauces 

All other not specially provided for.^.^ ..- 

In cases or packages made of tin : 

Herring «... 

Mackarel 

Salmon 

Other 



Figs 

Raisins 

Fruits preserved in their own juices 

Nuts: 

Almonds — 

Not shelled 

Shelled 

Filberts and walnuts — 

Not shelled 

Shelled 

All other shelled or unahelled n. s. p. 

Apples green or ripe 

Fresh beef 

Poultry, live 

Dreased 

Starch 

Mustard 

Spirits, distilled — 

Brandy 

Grain 

Other materials 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



30 

36.74 

25 

36.61 

33.33 

45.95 

49.06 

44.43 

25 

33.33 

33.33 

33.31 

37.51 

25 

40 

49.99 

46.76 

39.99 

33.33 

33.26 

33.33 

33.33 

33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
39.98 
40.02 
33.33 



40.01 
33.33 

33.36 

33.36 

49.60 

41.06 

28.70 

33.34 

40.03 

25 

46.60 

28.02 
28.00 
28.03 
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331 
332 
334 
337 



338 

339 
340 
344 
345 



346 



347 



348 



360 

351 
353 



J. 358 
362 

367 



Articles. 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Compounds or preparations, etc , 

Cordials, liquors, etc ; 

Bay rum 

Malt liquors : 

In bottles or jugs , 

Not in bottles or jugs 

Malt extract : 

In both bottles and jugs , 

In casks 

Solid or condensed 

Cherry juice and other fruit juice containing more than 18 per 

cent of alcohol 

Ginger ale, etc., containing more than f of a pint each and not 

more than IJ pints 

Cloth, not I leached, dyed, etc, not exceeding 50 threads to the 

square inch, valuea at 6J cents or lees, per square yard 

Goth exceedir g 50 threads and rot exceeding 100 threads per 
square inch : 

Not bleached, etc., valued at 6} cents or less per square yard... 

Bleached, etc., valued at 9 cents or less per square yard. 

Cloth not exceeding 100 threads per square inch : 

Not bleached, etc., valued at over 6J cents per square yard. . 

Bleached, valued at over 9 cents per square yaid 

Cloth exceeding 100 threads and not exceeding 150 threads per 
square inch : 

Not bleached, etc., valued at 7} cents per square yard 

Not bleached, etc., valued at over 7J cents per square yard... 

Bleached, etc., valued at 10 cents or less per pqunre yarn 

Cloth exceeding 150 threads and not exceeding 200 threads per 
square inch: 

Not bleached, etc., valued at 8 cents or less per square yard- 
Not bleached, valued at 10 cents per square yard 

Goth exceeding 200 threads per square inch : 

Not bleached, valued at 10 cents or less per square yard 

Bleached, etc., n. o. s. 

Plushes, velvets, etc., not bleached 

Corduroys, etc., not bleached, etc 

Chenille, curtains, etc 

Shirts and drawers : 

Valued at more than $1.50 and not more than $3 per dozen... 

Valued at more than $3 and not more than $5 per dozen 

Stockings, etc., selvedged, etc: 

Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than $2 per 
dozen pairs 

Valued at more than $2 and r.ot more than $4 per dozen pairs. . . 

Flax, hackled 

Cables, cordage and twine — other untarred, etc 

All other 

Gill netting made from thread or twine finer than 20 



28 

28.01 

33.33 

25 
25 

25 
25 
25 

28.05 

44.75 

49.99 



33.33 
41.66 

28.57 
28.57 



37.50 
25 

28.11 



32.13 
30.56 

25 

26.91 

44.94 

41.82 

25 

32.43 
31.37 



30.52 
25.97 
49.95 
40.69 
46.75 
31.24 
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369 

370 

371 

372 
374 



K. 892 

393 
394 



396 
397 
398 

399 
400 
402 




4( 
407 
408 
413 

M. 415 
418 
419 

N. 426 
429 
430 
434 
436 
432 

441 
442 
443 



448 
449 
450 
451 
452 



Articles. 



Oil cloths for floors, etc. : 

Valued at 25 cents or less per square yard 

Valued above 25 cents per square yard 

Yams or threads, flax or hemp, valued at less than 13 cents per 

I)ound. 

Manufactures of flax or hemp, of which these substances or 

either of them is the component material of chief value 

Collars and cuffs entirely of cotton 

Manufectures of jute, etc., valued at 5 cents per pound or less... 
Manufactures of other vegetable fibre, valued at 5 cents per 

rundor less 
other manufactures of wool, n. s. p., valued at above 40 

cents per pound .... 

Flannels weighing; over 4 ounces ^er square yard 

Dress goods, composed wholly or m part of wool, etc., weighing 
over 4 ounces per square yard 

Dress goods, not exceeding 15 cents per square yard 

Dress goods, valued at above 15 cents per square yard 

Other clothing, ready made, etc , 

Cloaks, dolmans, etc 

Webbing, gorings, suspenders, etc 

Carpets, etc. 

Aubusson, Axminster, etc.: 

Saxony, Wilton, etc 

Velvet and tapestry velvet 

Tapestry Brussels 

Treble ingrain, etc 

Carpets of wool, etc 

Carpets and caq)eting of cotton 

Knit goods, composed in part of India rubber 

Beady -made clothing and other, composed in part of India rubber. 

Pulp of wood, mechanically ground 

Printing paper, etc., sized or glued 

Paper, known commercially as copying paper, etc 

Bristles 



Pearl and shell buttons 

Ivory, vegetable ivory, buttons. 
Corks 



Dolls, dollheads, etc 

Bituminous coal and shale. 
Coke 



Percent 

reduc- 

ton. 



Matches, in boxes containing not more than 100 per box. 

PercusFion caps 

Ostrich leathers, dressed 

All other feathers, di-essed 

Feathers, and flowers, artificial, ornamental, etc 

Haircloth, crinoline cloth ^ 

Haircloth (seating) 

Hair curled, suit, ble for beds or mattresses 

Hats, composed of rabbit fur, etc 

Jewelry, n. s. p 



37.50 
30.03 

45.24 

30 

48.78 

36.79 

33.37 

42.55 
48.21 

42.62 
46. 7i 
44.1fl 
37.78 
38.46 
46.71 

34. 2€ 

42.48 

44. 3S 

48.06 

48.46 

40 

40 , 

38.59 

35.72 

30.75 

25 

42.99 

25 

41.16 

30 

33.32 

28.57 

46.65 

25 

41.06 

25 

30 

30 

30 

25 

33.3S 

33.88 

27.37 

30 
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456 
458 



459 

463 
466 
468 
471 



Articles. 



Calfskins, japanned. 

Pianoforte and pianoforte action leather 

Ladies' and children's gloves : 

Schmachen, pique or prick seam, etc 

Schmachen, lined 

Iamb, ^lain 

Lamb, pique or prick seam, etc 

Lamb, lined 

Kid, ^lain« 

Kid, pique or prick seam 

Kid, lined 

Pique or prick seam, etc 

Pique or prick seam, lined 

Gloves, men 8, over 14 inches in extreme length : 

Plain 

Pique or prick seam, etc 

Lined, composed wholly or in part of kid 

Do 

Do 

Osier or willow 

Osier or willow manufactures of 

Masks, composed of paper or pulp 

Slate pencils 

Pipes, pipe bowl j, etc 

Sticks lor umb:ellas, parasols, etc., carved 



Per 
cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



33.33 
42.86 

31.69 
38.42 
28.02 
31.68 
37.93 
34.18 
35.02 
29.91 
30.82 
45.30 

43.09 
45.59 
49.60 
47.10 
46.67 
33.33 
37.50 
28.57 
36.94 
28.57 
40 



LE ^S THAN TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 



1 

4 

6 

10 



11 
13 
15 
20 
21 



25 
26 
27 



30 



Acids: Acetic, specific gravity exceeding 1.047 

Citric 

Tannic 

Ammonia: 

Carbonate of 

Sulphate of 

Blacking 

Bone char 

Camphor, refined 

Cobalt, oxide of 

Collodion: 

All compounds of pyroxylin 

Rolled or in sheets 

Ethers: Fruit ethers, oils, or essences 

Logwood and other ayewoods 

Fish g.ue or isinglass: 

Valued at not above 7 cents per pound 

Valued at above 30 cents per pound 

Gelatin, valued at above 30 cents per pound .. 
Glue: Valued at not above 7 cents per pound 

Valued at above 30 cents per pound 

Ink and ink powder. 



10.55 
12.98 
19.94 

24.70 
9.95 
20 
20 

18.03 
16.69 

23.13 
16.66 
20 
12.51 

.48 
16.67 
10.07 
4.34 
10.07 
10.67 
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Ptoa- 

graph 

present 
law. 



B. 



33 
34 
46 
52 
54 



56 
60 
61 
73 



77 
79 
90 
93 
94 
96 
99 
102 
103 



Articles. 



107, 
114 



116 

118 



122 



Licorice 

Magnesia, calcined 

Oil, fish 

Black made from bone, etc 

Ocher and ocher earths, ground in oil 

Sienna and sienna earths 

Umber and umber earths 

Spirit varnishes 

ZSnc, oxide of, dry 

All other paints and colors, mixed or ground, etc 

Potash, prussiate of: 

Red 

Yellow 

Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, etc. 

Soap, fancy 

Tartar, cream of 

Brick, fire, not glazed 

Tiles, ornamented, glazed, etc 

lime 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



Earthenware and china, brown ', 

Gas retorts 

Bottles aitd vials, flint and Ume: 

Empty, holding less than J pint 

Filled, holding less than J pmt 

Bottles and vials, green, colored: 

Empt»', holding less than J pint 

Filled, holding less than J pint.. 

Chemical glassware 

Plate glass, fluted, rolled, or rough, ground smooth or otherwise 
obscured, above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 60 

inches , 

Plate glass, polished, finished, etc., above 24 by 30 inches and 

not exceeding 24 by 60 inches, unsilvered ^.. 

Cylinder, crown, and common glass, unpolished when ground, 
obscured, etc: 

Not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square „ 

Above 16 by 24 and not above 24 by 30 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished unsilvered when ground, 
obscured, etc: 

Not exceeding 10 bv 24 inches square 

Above 16 by 24 inches and nob exce-ding 24 by 30 inches ... 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches ... 
Plate glass, cast, polishad, silvered when ground, obscured, etc., 

above 24 by 30 inches and not exseeding 24 by 60 inches ^ 

Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered when ground, obscured, 

etc., above 24 by 30 and riot exceeding 24 by 60 inches 

All above 24 by 60 inches 

Stained or painted window glass, etc 

Lenses of glass or pebble wholly or partly manufctctured, etc.... 



9.11 
12.60 
22.17 
20 

16.66 
16.66 
16.66 
14.38 
20 
16.67 

13.91 
L57 

20 
4.53 
6.76 
.60 

ILll 

16.67 

20 
1.09 

20 
20 

19.99 

20 

ILU 

20 

10 



13.56 
23.70 



22.53 
22.62 
20.94 

17.62 

6.78 
19.88 
22.22 
22.32 
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123 
124 
125 
131 
a 138 



141 
142 



146 



148 



158 
159 



167 



Ariiclos. 



Marble: 

In block, roujh, or squared 

Veined marbte, sawed, etc 

All manufactures of ~ 

Slate, roofing 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel : 

Valued acx>ve 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents per pound 

Valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per poimd 

Valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound... 

T-rails, etc., steel or in part of steel 

Sheets of iron, etc.: 

Tiiinner th^i No. 25, wire gauge ; 

Corrugated or crimped ^ 

Steel ingots, ci>g ingots, etc. : 

Val led at 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents per pound 

V lued above 1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents per pound- 
Sheet and plates and saw plates of steel, not specifdly provided 
for: 

Valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents iper pound 

Valued above 1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents per pound.. 
Wire of iron or steel : ^ 

Fl :t steel wire or slieet steel, etc 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than N^^. 16 wire 

gauge 

Wire of iron and steel \'alued at more than 4 cents per pound ... 
Wire rope and wire strands, made of iron wire : 

Smaller than No. lO and : ot smaller than No. 16 wire 



gau'j:e 

Sm Her than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 wire 

gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Wire rope and wire strand, made of iron wire gah-anized : 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire 

gauge 

Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge 

Wire rope and wire strand made of steel \i'ire : 

Not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge , 

Smaller than No. 10, and not smaller than No. 16 wire 

gauge 

Wire rope and wire strand made of steel wire, gal\iinized, not 

smaller than No. 10 wire gauge 

Wire cloths, etc., not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge 

Nuts or washers of wrought iron or steel 

Card clothing : 

M-.inufactured from tempered steel wire 

Other 

Table knives, etc. : 

Valued at more than $2, and not more than $3 per dozen 
pieces 



Plt 

cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



23.09 
22.73 
10 
20 

7.70 
19.41 
21.95 
24.47 

21.43 
21.43 

20 
22.20 



20 
22.22 

20 

14.29 
11.11 



18.19 

23.09 
15.35 



23.07 
17.63 

9.51 

3.19 

23.73 

ia79 

5.12 

20 
19.98 

23.93 
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168 



171 
173 

174 
175 

183 



184 
189 
196 
205 

206 
215 



Articles. 



F. 242 

F. 24G 

G. 250 



256 
257 



Table knives, etc. — Continued. 

Valued at more than $3, and not more than $3 per dozen 
pieces 

Valu d at more thm $8 per dozen 

All carving and cook knives, etc.: 

Valujd at more than $8 and not more than $12 per dozen 
piecss 

Valued at more than $12 per dozen pieces 

Files: 

Over 4 inches in length and under 9 inches 

Nine inches in length and under 14 inches 

Sheets and plates, etc., enameled or glazed with vitrious glass... 

Nails and spikes, cut 

Nails : 

Horseshoe, hob, etc 

Wire, 2 inches long and longer, not lighter than No. 12 wire 

gauge 

Saws: 

Circular 

Mill, pit, not over 9 inches wide 

Screws, halt inch or less in length 

Brass, old and cUppings from brass, etc 

Bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, etc 

Gold pens * 

Penholder tips, etc 

Pins 

Manufactures, articles or- wares not specially provided for : 

Brass 

Buttons, metal 

Carriages, etc 

Copper 

Gold and silver , 

Machinery 

Iron and steel 

Lead 

Aluminum.. 

Bronze 

Metals, n. e. s 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Zinc 

Leaf tobacco, stemmed, for cigar wrappers - 

Cigars and cheroots 

Cigarettes and paper cigars, etc 

Sheep : 

Less than 1 year old 

One year old or more 

Com or IT aize 

Corn meal 



Per 

cent, 
reduc- 
tion. 



13.28 
7.65 



24.78 
23.10 

19.99 

23.09 

22.22 

4.58 

17.76 

19.12 

16.67 
10.02 
24.81 
12.05 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 



22.22 



18.71 
8.89 
9.32 

9.13 
2Lia 

9.91 
18.63 



'^ 

^ 
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260 
261 
264 
265 
292 



299 
SOI 



803 

810 
311 
312 
313 



826 
H. 339 



341 
L 342 



Articles. 



Oat meal 

Bice, uncleaned. 
Wheat 



Wheat flour 

Fish: 

Cod, haddock, etc., pickled, in barrels 

Mackerel pickled or salted 

Salmon pickled or salted 

Other fish pickled or salted 

Plums and prunes „ 

Oranges, in packages : 

Of capacity of IJ cubic feet or less 

Of capacity* exceeding IJ and not exceeding 2 J cubic feet 

Of capacity exceeding 2J not exceeding 5 cubic feet 

Of capjacity exceeding 5 cubic feet , 

Lemons, in packages : 

Of capacity of IJ cubic feet or less *-r. 

Of capacity exceeding IJ and not exceeding 2 J cubic feet 

Of capacity exceeding 2 J and not exceeding 5 cubic feet 

Of capacity exceding 5 cubic feet 

Limes: 

Of capacity of IJ cubic feet or less 

Of capacity exceeding IJ and not exceeding 2 J cubic feet 

Of capacity exceeding 2} and not exceeding 6 cubic feet 

Of capacity exceeding 5 cubic feet 

Preserved comfits, sweetm-ats, etc 

Ginger preserved or pickled 

Bacon and hams 

Fresh pork 

Meats of all kinds prepared or preserved 

Extract of meat : 

Fluid extract 

All other 

Spices, n. e. s., all other ground or powdered, n. s. p 

Cherry juice and other fruit juice containing not more than 18 

per cent of alcohol 

Prune juice or prune wine 

Mineral waters in bottles : 

Containing not more than 1 pint 

Containing more than 1 quart 

Thread, yam warp or warp yam, etc. , of cotton : 

Valued at not exceeding 25 cents j^r pound 

Valued at over 25 cents and not exceeding 40 cents per 
pound 

Valued at over 40 cents and not exceeding 50 cents per 
pound 

Valued at over 50 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per 
I)Ound : 

Valued at over 60 cents and not exceeding 70 cents per 
pound , 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



15.82 
20 
2.05 
20 

24.91 
24.91 
24.98 
24.98 

8.84 

23.08 
20.02 
19.99 
20 

23.09 
19.98 
19.99 
20.01 

23.09 
19.74 
19.98 
15.48 
14.29 
14.29 
23.25 
17.80 
20 

16.71 
10.87 
24.99 

16.67 
16.18 

11.46 
16.67 

20 

16.67 

10.30 

ao9 

10.34 
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FSaia- 
giaph 

present 
law. 



343 
345 



346 



347 



348 



L 349 

350 



J. 



353 
352 



353 



354 

355 

861 
370 



Thread, warp yam or yam warp, ett;., of cotton — Continaed. 
Valaed at over 70 cents ana not exceeding 80 cents per 

pound 

Valuea at over 80 cents and not exceeding $1 per pound y. 

Valued at over $1 ] er pound 

Thread on spools 

Cotton cloth exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads per 
square inch, dyed, etc., valued 12 cents or less x)er square 

yard ' 

Cloth not exceeding 100 threads per square inch, dyed, etc., val- 
ued at over 12 cents per square vara. « 

Cloth exceeding 100 ana not exceeding 150 threads per square 
inch: 

Bleached, valued at over 10 cents per square yard 

Dyed, etc. , valued at 12} cents or less per square yard 

Dyed, etc., valued at over 12} cents per square yard 

Not bleached, valued at over 8 cents per square yard 

Cloth exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 threiuls per square 
inch: 

Not bleached, valued at over 8 cents per square yard. 

Bleached, valued at over 10 cents per square yard. 

Dyed, etc., valued at 12 cents or less per square yard 

Dyed, etc., valued at over 12 cents per square yard 

Cloth exceeding 200 threads to the square inch : 

Not bleach^, etc., valued at over 10 cents per square yard... 

Bleached, valued at 12 cents or less per square yard 

Bleached, valued at over 12 cents per square yard. 

Dyed, etc., valued at 15 cents or less per square yard 

Dyed, etc., valued at over 15cents per square yard 

Corsets, n. e. s 

Other articles of wearing apparel, etc. All others n. s. p 

Plushes, velvets, etc. : 

Bleached 

Dyed, etc 

Corduroys, etc.: 

Bleached 

Dyed, etc 

Stockings, etc., valued at not more than $1.50 per dozen ••....... 

Shirts and drawers: 

Valued at more than $5 and not more than $7 per dozen ... 

Valued at more than $7 per dozen 

Stockings, etc., selvedged, etc.: 

Valued at not more than 60 cents per dozen pairs 

Valued at not more than $4 per dozen pairs 

Damask 

Cords, braids, etc., all other 
All other manu^tures of cotton, n. s. p 
Yam, jute 

Yam, or threads, of flax or hemp, valued at more than 13 cents 
per pound 



Per 
cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



9.91 
15.97 
10 
21.43 



24.99 
14.28 



12.50 
22.52 
12.50 
22.22 



22.22 
22.22 
15.92 
11.11 

11.11 

20.46 

11.11 

12.97 

11.11 

20 

20 

11.95 
21.16 

23.90 
21.51 
14.28 

23.77 
15.47 

7.73 
11.88 
12.50 
20.84 
12.50 
14.28 

22.22 



1 
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372 
373 

374 

L. 410 

411 

412 
413 

414 
M. 415 



419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
425 

K 427 
437 
441 
456 

458 



Articles. 



460 



Collars and cuffe 

Shirts, etc 

Laces, edgings, etc. : 
• Composed of flax, jute, or other fiber ... 

Composed of cotton 

Manufactures of jute, etc., valued above 5 cents per pound 

Manufactures of other vegetable fiber valued above 5 cents per 

X>ound 

Spun silk 

Velvets, plushes, or other pile febrics, containing, exclusive of 

selvedges, less than 75 percent in weight of silk 

Webbings, gorings, suspenders, etc....'. 

Buttons 

Handkerchiefs 

Laces, embroideries, etc 

Knit goods, other 

Ready-made clothing and other 

Dress and piece goods » , 

Ribbons 

All other, n. s. p 

Pulp of wood, cnemical: 

Unbleached „ 

Bleached 

Paper albumenized, etc 

Papars known commercially as surfece-coated pipers, etc 

Envelopes 

Hangings and paper for screens, etc 

Blank books , 

Writing, drawing, etc., papar 

Other manufectures of paper 

Brashes of all kinds , 

Emory, grains and ground 

Matches, otherwise than in boxes containing more than 100 

Boots and shoes , 

Ladies and children's — 

Gloves: 

Schmaschen, plain 

Suedes and other, etc., plain ., 

Ladies and children's, on which the rates of duty do not 
equal a duty of 50 per cent 

Men's, 14 iiicnes and under in extreme length, plain 

Bone and horn, manufactures of 

Chip, manufactures of (baskets) 

Grass, manufactures of 

India rubber 

Palm leaf, manufectures of 

Straw: 

Manufactures of 

For julips 



Percent 
reduc- 
tion. 



14.6? 
9.09 

16.67 
16.67 
12.50 

12.50 
14.29 

23.29 

10 

10 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

10 

10 

10 

19.22 
7.06 

14.29 

14.29 
4.67 

20 

20 

20 

20 

12.50 

20 
5.62 

20 



24.10 
20 

20 

20 

16.67 

ia67 

16.67 

16.67 

ia67 

16.67 
16.67 
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461 



462 

466 
470 
471 



Articles. 



Whalebone, manufactures of 

Leather, manufactures of 

Fur, manufactures of 

India rubber, vulcanized ....^ 

Gutta-percha. 

Hair, manufactures of 

F^piermache, manufactures of 

Ivory and vegetable ivory, manufactures of 

Shell and mother-of-pearl, manufactures of 

Pencils, wood, filled with lead, etc 

Umbrellas and parasols, covered with silk or alpaca. 
Sticks for umbrellas, parasols, etc., plain 



Per cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



16.67 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
12.50 
12.50 
6.S4 
18.18 
14.29 



K: 
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XXIII. 

DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. 

lietter by Clialriiian Joues. 

The following letter by the Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee speaks for itself, and should receive prompt attention by all inter- 
ested in the success of Democracy at the coming election: 

National Democbatic Committee, 

Auditorium Hotel Ankex, 

Chicago, September 12, 1896. 

My Deab Sib: Against the people, In this campaign are arrayed the consol- 
idated forces of wealth and corporate power. The classes which have grown 
fat by reason of Federal legislation and the single gold standard have com- 
bined to fasten their fetters still more firmly upon the people, and are or- 
ganizing every precinct of every county of every State in the Union with 
this purpose in view. 

To meet and defeat this corrupt and unholy alliance, the people them- 
selves must organize and be organized, and we feel that no plan can be 
more efficacious and successful than a club organization in every precinct 
in the several States. We write to you personally and ask you, for the 
sake of the people and Democracy, to bend your every energy at once to 
begin this work in your county. The National Association of Democratic 
Clubs will aid you by every means in its power. Please at once urge your 
committeemen of each precinct in your county to aid you personally in this 
all important work. As soon as a club is organized let the Secretary com- 
municate with Lawrence Gardner, Secretary of the National Association of 
Democratic Clubs, Washington, D. C, who will enroll it in the National 
Association without cost, furnish it a certificate of membership, and render 
it further assistance in the prosecution of its work. I have addressed the 
chairman of your State Committee also upon this subject. 

The importance of this organization can not be overestimated. A Bryan 
and Sewall Club in every voting precinct will exert a power which could 
not be secured in any other way. It will minimize the effect of the millions 
of dollars that are being used against us, and defeat those infiuences which 
wealth and corporate power are endeavoring to use to override the will 
of the people and corrupt the integrity of free institutions. 

Hoping that you will put your whole soul into this work, I am. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JAMES K. JONES, 

Chairman Democratic National Committee. 
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Objects oftlie Association. 

The objects of this Association are as follows: 

To foster the formation 'of permanent Democratic clubs and societies 
throughout the United States, and insure their active x:o-operation in dis- 
seminating Jeffersonian principles of government; 

To preserve the Constitution of the United States, the autonomy of the 
States, local self -government, and freedom of elections; 

To resist revolutionary changes and the centralization of power; 

To oppose the imposition of taxes beyond the necessities of government 
economically administered; 

To promote' economy in all branches of the public service; 

To oppose unnecessary commercial restrictions for the benefit of the few 
at the expense of the many; 

To oppose class legislation, which despoils labor and builds up monopoly; 

To maintain inviolate the fundamental principle of Democracy— "Equality 
before the Law," and 

To co-operate with the regular organization of the Democratic party in 
support of Democratic men and Democratic measures. 

Who Majr Join, 

The enlarged scope of the organization is explained in the following lee- 
ter by its Secretary: 

Headquabtebs National Association of Democbatic Clubs, 

786 Fifteenth Stbeet N. W., 
Washinoton, D. C. 

In answer to many inquiries, I take this opportunity to declare that any 
organization pledging its support to the platform and the candidates of the 
Democratic Convention held at Chicago, will be admitted to full mem- 
bership in this Asssociation, and thereby entitled to representation at the 
St. Louis Convention of this Association, which will probably be the grand- 
est political gathering ever witnessed in this country. 

It is not necessary in this campaign that organizations should be com- 
posed exclusively of Democratic voters or bear a name indicative of this 
fact All win be welcomed (without cost) and a handsome certificate of 
membership given. 

This is Democracy! 

LAWRENCE GARDNER. 

Secretary. 

September 1, 1806. 
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